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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  regret  deeply  the  unavoidable  delay  that  has  at- 
tended the  publishing  of  this  our  initial  number  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  magazine. 

It  has  been  our  earnest  effort  to  give  to  our  readers 
a  magazine  worthy  of  our  State  and  our  Society,  not 
only  interesting  and  reliable  but  attractive  as  well,  and 
we  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  who 
have  given  of  their  time  and  energy  during  an  unusually 
trying  summer  to  help  us  in  this  great  work  that  we 
have  undertaken  of  historic  and  patriotic  purpose. 

We  have  this  month  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  earliest,  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  "National  Preparedness,"  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, one  of  our  Patron  Founders  and  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  Maryland  D.  A.  R.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  while 
our  organization  permits  of  no  religious  or  political  dis- 
cussions or  affiliations,  the  National  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  went  on  record  as  a  body 
at  our  last  Congress,  April  17,  1916,  as  endorsing  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  views  on  the  urgent  need  for  "National 
Preparedness." 

Considering  carefully  the  welfare  of  our  magazine, 
we  submitted  to  our  committee  the  oft-repeated  wish 
that  "a  new  and  more  pleasing  design  be  selected  for 
our  cover,"  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  Wishing  and  hoping 
to  please  the  greater  number  of  our  readers,  we  have 
used  the  simpler  plate  that  was  submitted  to  the  first 
committee,  retaining  the  Maryland  colors  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State.  The  new  enamel  paper  has  not  only 
a  more  pleasing  effect  but  it  permits  a  much  freer  use 
of  illustrations,  thus  making  the  magazine  more  valuable 
and  attractive  without  increasing  the  expenditures. 

The  high  cost  of  material  and  labor  has  necessitated 
a  raise  in  price,  which  we  greatly  regret,  but  trust  our 
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Mary  Ball,  the  Mother  of 
General  Washington 

A  I  ice    I  .mi i st*     I  homps<  >n 

l    h  .iirm.ni     t'.tt  r  ■  .  .t  ..      I    .in.   .,ti..n.     Md       t>       A.     K. 


"I  have  seen  lh(  R  >man  matron  living  at   thi 

lyette,    UBi 

WHILE  millions  sing  the  praises  of  General   Wi 
ington,  I  wonder  how  many  give  a  thought  to  the 
ther  who  rocked  his  cradle  and  guided  his  young 
in  the  paths  that  led  to  glory.     It  seems  that  in 

our  love  for  the  hero  we  have  so  neglected  tin-  heroine 
for  without  Mary  Ball  we  might  have 
had  a  successful  Nader  for  our  armies,  but  without  her, 
if  what  those  who  knew  her  best  say  be  true  we  should 
have  had  a  man  combining  the  premiership  of  both 
war  and  peace,  for  his  well-balanc<  d  make-up  he  got  from 
her.  Mary  Ball  was  of  distinguished  Virginia  ancestry, 
her  grandfather,  Colonel  William  Ball,  having  come  over 
about  it*'"."  and  settled  in  the  same  part  of  Virginia  as  the 
Waahingtons.  The  grandson  of  the  first  Washington 
married  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  Ball.  Colonel  Ball 
brought  from  England  his  coat-of-arms,  the  original 
parchm<  rig  in  the   possession   of  Colonel    Ball,  of 

Ditchley,  and  a  large  copy  hangs  at  the  entrance  hall  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Colonel  William  Ball, 
married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  the  daughter  of  Sir 

William  lioinn-     .  of   England,  and  his  second,  the  Widow 

John-ton.  said  of  the  noble  family  of  Montague. 

tain  it  is  that  General  Washington  always  used  the 

Montague  crest  for  his  private  letter.-,  which  he  would 

not  have  done  if  he  had  no  right  to  do  so.     Mary  Ball 
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was  born  about  1708;  she  was  blonde  and  beautiful.  In 
a  letter  written  in  1722  we  read :  "Mamma  thinks  Molly 
(Mary  Ball)  the  comeliest  maiden  she  knows.  She  is 
about  16  years  old,  taller  than  me,  very  sensible,  modest 
and  loving.  Her  hair  is  like  unto  flax,  her  eyes  the  color 
of  yours,  her  cheeks  like  May  blossoms. "  She  married 
Captain  Augustus  Washington  and  was  left  a  widow  at 
36,  and  the  training  of  General  Washington  was  entirely 
in  her  hands.  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the 
adopted  son  of  General  Washington,  and  his  son  have 
collected  various  incidents  of  Washington's  life,  and  he 
thus  speaks  of  Mary  Ball: 

"Washington  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  knew  little 
of  his  father,  as  he  lost  him  when  only  11  years  old.  To 
the  mother,  that  distinguished  woman  to  whose  peculiar 
cast  of  character  and  ancient  discipline  are  due  the  edu- 
cation of  her  illustrious  son,  he  himself  ascribes  the  origin 
of  his  fortune  and  fame.  If  the  school  savored  more  of 
the  Spartan  than  the  Persian,  it  suited  better  to  form  the 
hero  destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  not  only  his  time  but 
the  standard  of  excellency  for  the  ages.  It  has  been  said 
the  mother  gives  the  tone  of  character  to  the  child,  and 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  since  the  days  of  antiquity 
the  mother  has  not  lived  better  fitted  to  give  the  tone  of 
real  greatness  to  her  child  than  Mary  Ball?  She  taught 
him  the  duty  of  obedience  in  order  to  know  how  to  com- 
mand. The  matron  had  in  reserve  an  authority  which 
never  departed  from  her,  even  when  Washington  became 
the  greatest  of  men.  It  seemed  to  say,  whatever  may  be 
your  success  next  to  your  God  you  owe  it  to  me.  This 
lady  possessed  not  the  ambition  common  to  lower  minds, 
and  her  peculiar  dignity  and  simplicity  of  manner  was 
never  altered  by  her  son's  greatness." 

The  late  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Choptank,  has  said : 
"Whoever  has  seen  the  all-inspiring  air  and  manner  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country  will  remember  his  mother  as 
she  appeared  the  presiding  genius  of  her  well-ordered 
household,  commanding  and  being  obeyed." 
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On  the  return  of  the  army  from  Yorktown  Washington 
saw  his  mother  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years.  He 
arrived  at  Fredericksburg  with  a  brilliant  suite  and  sent 
to  inform  her  of  his  coming  and  to  know  when  it  would 
be  her  pleasure  to  receive  him.  And  now  mark  the  force 
of  early  education.  No  pageantry  of  war,  no  trumpet 
sounded,  no  banners  waved,  but  alone  and  on  foot  the 
General  and  chief  of  the  armies  of  France  and  America 
paid  his  humble  duty  to  her  whom  he  venerated  as  the 
author  of  his  being  and  founder  of  his  fame.  A  great 
ball  was  given  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  occasion  and 
Mary  Ball  appeared  leaning  on  the  arm  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Her  address,  dignified  and  courteous,  was  mixed 
with  such  intense  simplicity  that  the  foreign  officers, 
seeing  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounded  her  offspring, 
exclaimed:  "If  such  be  the  matrons  of  America,  well 
may  she  boast  illustrious  sons!" 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, Washington  went  to  visit  her  again,  and  an 
affecting  scene  occurred  as  he  saw  the  ravages  of  her 
disease.  He  said:  "The  people,  Madame,  have  selected 
me  as  President,  but  before  I  assume  the  position  I  come 
to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  when  the  weight 
of  public  business  allows  I  will  hasten  to  Virginia.,, 

She  interrupted  him :  "You  will  see  me  no  more.  My 
great  age  (82)  and  the  disease  fast  approaching  my  vitals 
warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  here.  But  go,  George, 
fulfill  the  high  destinies  which  Heaven  appears  to  have 
intended  for  you.  Go,  my  son,  and  may  my  blessing  and 
Heaven's  be  with  you  always." 

The  President  was  deeply  affected ;  his  head  rested  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  parent,  whose  arm  feebly  encircled 
his  neck.  The  brow,  wreathed  with  the  purest  laurels 
ever  placed  on  mere  man,  relaxed  from  its  lofty  bearing 
and  bent  in  filial  tenderness  over  the  time-worn  features 
of  the  aged  matron.     General  Washington  wept. 

Where  can  we  better  leave  Mary  Ball  than  with  her 
arms  around  Washington  ?    They  were  there  in  his  cradle ; 
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they  were  there  in  his  boyhood  temptations,  and  they  were 
there  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph — literally  faithful  unto 
death.  May  I  not  hope  that  after  the  Continental  Hall 
is  paid  for,  and  the  children  of  the  Appalachian  Range 
(whose  ancestors  made  possible  our  liberty)  are  edu- 
cated, we  shall  lead  in  the  duty  of  putting  up  a  monument 
to  this  great  and  good  woman  ?  As  I  read  her,  she  would 
not  care  for  pointed  shaft  or  rounded  cupola,  but  would 
prefer  some  useful  charity,  whose  quality  of  mercy  would 
drop  like  dew  upon  the  earth  beneath,  thrice  blessed, 
blessing  those  who  give,  those  who  receive  and  the  name 
of  Mary  Ball,  whose  virtues  by  it  we  commemorate. 


Peale's  Portrait  of  Washington 

(Contributed  by  Francis  B.  Culver) 


The  following  impressions  of  Peale's  well-known  por- 
trait of  Washington  were  penned  by  General  John  Eager 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  shortly  after  a  visit  to  the  Museum 
where  the  picture  was  on  exhibition : 

"Baltimore,  May  4,  1824. 

"I  have  visited  the  Museum  to  see  the  last  picture  of 
General  Washington,  by  Rembrandt  Peale.  The  features 
of  the  General  were  peculiar,  and  all  the  pictures,  and 
even  prints,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  respects  resembled 
him,  but,  according  to  my  judgment,  in  this  picture  all 
the  features  are  accurately  represented — the  eyes,  the 
forehead,  the  nose,  the  mouth  and  general  expression  so 
strongly  designate  the  original  that  I  think  it  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  art  to  make  a  more  perfect  likeness. 

(Signed)  "John  E.  Howard." 
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Lessons  of  the  Call  to  the 
National  Guard 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte 


TXT'HATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  probable  motive 
*  *  for  our  recent  partial  mobilization  of  the  several 
State  militias,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  course 
of  our  present  Administration  toward  Mexico,  which  pre- 
ceded and,  more  or  less  directly,  caused  this  action,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  measure  itself  has  constituted 
the  first  real  and  practical  step  taken  by  our  Federal 
Government  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  toward 
putting  the  country  into  a  state  of  defense. 

The  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  militiamen  who  have  been 
called  to  arms  will  be  an  altogether  different  force  after 
two  or  three  months'  service  on  the  border  or  in  practice 
camps  from  what  they  were  when  they  left  home.  In  the 
words  of  President  Wilson,  they  were  then  "citizenry" ; 
and,  in  case  of  need,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
behave  as  the  like  "citizenry"  behaved  at  Bladensburg 
and  at  Bull  Run :  we  have  good  cause  to  hope  that  they 
may  come  back  to  us  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  "sol- 
diers," and  ready  and  able  to  fight,  if  fight  they  must,  in 
some  measure,  as  American  soldiers  fought  at  Lundy's 
Lane  and  at  Gettysburg.  Not  merely  will  provision  have 
been  made  for  their  crying  material  wants  in  arms,  am- 
munition, equipment,  horses  and  stores,  but  we  may  hope 
that,  to  some  small  extent  at  least,  the  really  undesirable 
officers  will  have  been  weeded  out  by  the  test  of  experi- 
ence and  the  men  will  have  been  certainly  taught  to  take 
their  vitally  important  work  as  seriously  as  it  merits,  and 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  something  better  than  a  sort 
of  rare  show,  to  be  gaped  at  occasionally  by  children  and 
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idlers  in  the  streets  and  to  furnish  copy  for  frothy  non- 
sense in  the  newspapers. 

But  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  mobilization  will 
be,  or  ought  to  be,  far  more  momentous,  and,  if  we  shall 
show  that  we  know  how  to  utilize  them,  far  more  benefi- 
cent than  this  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  troops 
mobilized;  it  has  given  us  an  object  lesson  in  our  scandal- 
ous and  alarming  national  helplessness.  Doubtless  all 
that  it  has  shown  in  this  respect  had  been  already  often 
pointed  out  and  already  often  commented  upon  by  critics 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  but  stupidity  and  heed- 
lessness are  sometimes  pierced  by  actual  experience, 
although  they  remain  impenetrable  to  argument,  remon- 
strance or  entreaty,  and  such  may  be  the  case  in  this 
instance.  A  few  moments  may  be  well  employed  there- 
fore in  calling  to  mind  the  lessons  of  the  mobilization, 
remembering,  of  course,  that  our  forces  of  land  and  sea 
may  have,  almost  at  any  moment,  a  far  more  vital  duty  to 
discharge  than  to  protect  our  frontier  from  Villistas  or 
Carranzistas  or  plain  bandits,  or  even  to  restore  some 
sort  of  order  in  the  distracted  country  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  first  lesson  of  our  war  scare  is  the  gross  inadequacy 
to  the  needs  of  our  National  Guard  in  point  of  numbers. 
Virtually  none  of  its  units  had  war  strength ;  a  large  pro- 
portion fell  below  the  minimum  for  peace  service.  Among 
its  members  a  very  appreciable  percentage  were  rejected 
for  physical  defects  and,  to  fill  up  its  ranks,  all  sorts  of 
perfectly  green  men  had  to  be  hastily  recruited.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  its 
strength,  the  force  of  regulars  and  militia  combined  which 
we  have  got  together  on  the  Rio  Grande  probably  does 
not  much  exceed  eighty  thousand  men :  even  if  we  could 
suppose  every  man  of  our  National  Guard  a  fair  match 
for  a  veteran  of  the  great  European  war,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion by  a  first-class  power,  our  defenders  would  have 
to  encounter  odds  of  at  least  two  to  one  when  opposed  to 
the  first  army  which  any  such  power  could  land  at  one 
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time  on  our  shores,  odds  which  would  be  increased  to  five 
or  six  to  one  before  our  forces  could  be  strengthened. 

It  is,  moreover,  perfectly  clear  that  the  present  organi- 
zation, terms  of  service  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the 
National  Guard  are  wholly  unsuited  to  render  it  imme- 
diately useful  as  troops  of  the  first  line.  This  fact  in- 
volves no  reflection  on  either  its  officers  or  its  men ;  on  the 
contrary,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  our 
National  Guard  probably  presents  as  fine  a  mass  of  raw 
material  for  soldiers  as  could  be  collected  in  any  country, 
and  only  the  really  high  standards  of  intelligence  and 
character  prevailing  in  all  its  ranks  and  grades  of  service 
have  made  possible  the  relatively  high  degree  of  efficiency 
which  it  has  attained  despite  the  grossly  faulty  system  of 
its  formation.  To  trust  our  national  defense  to  a  handful 
of  young  men,  who  may  enlist  from  very  laudable  motives, 
but  who  serve  without  pay  and  can  therefore  give  to  the 
State  only  the  leavings  of  their  time  and  energy,  after 
providing  for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  whose  military  training  must  be  always  sub- 
ordinated to  the  necessities  of  their  daily  lives — this  is  a 
policy  at  once  utterly  foolish  and  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation :  only  genuine  patriotism  on  their  part  and  a  readi- 
ness for  real  self-sacrifice  in  the  public  interest,  which,  it 
may  be  feared,  has  been  often  insufficiently  recognized 
by  public  opinion,  have  given  us,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  good  a  militia  as  we  have ;  with  such  a  system, 
we  simply  cannot  have  a  militia  really  good. 

It  is  no  less  vital  to  our  national  safety  that  we  should 
have  our  troops  ready  in  time  than  that  we  should  have 
enough  of  them.  In  this  instance,  the  President's  call 
was  issued  on  June  18th,  and  only  about  July  9th  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  summoned  began  to  reach  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  three  weeks'  time  a  fleet  of  huge  modern 
transports  could  embark,  bring  to  our  shores  and  dis- 
embark an  army  of  invasion  and  be  back  at  the  ports 
of  the  hostile  European  nation  to  load  up  with  a  second 
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army.  Urgent  appeals  for  haste  were  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  time  to  time  by  General  Funston  during  the 
mobilization  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  organiza- 
tions were  sent  off  very  hurriedly  and  very  imperfectly 
provided  with  equipment  indispensably  needed;  yet  we 
required  to  put  in  the  field  this  insignificant  force  almost 
as  many  days  as  it  took  hours  to  mobilize  the  immense 
German  army  in  August,  1914. 

*  There  is  yet  another  lesson  taught  by  the  call  to  our 
National  Guard,  a  lesson  of  profound  and  pressing  signifi- 
cance. In  the  President's  speech  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1914,  he  said,  in  criticism  of  those  who  were  then 
beginning  to  ask  that  our  country  should  be  prepared : 

"What  is  it  that  it  is  suggested  we  should  be  prepared 
to  do?  To  defend  ourselves  against  attack?  We  have 
always  found  means  to  do  that  and  shall  find  them  when 
it  is  necessary  without  calling  our  people  away  from  their 
necessary  tasks  to  render  compulsory  military  service  in 
times  of  peace." 

On  June  18th  last  President  Wilson  was  compelled  to 
"call  away  from  their  necessary  tasks"  more  than  fifty 
thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  "to  render  compulsory 
military  service  in  times  of  peace" — at  least  if  there  is 
"peace"  on  the  Mexican  border — because  he  was  obliged 
"to  defend"  that  border  "from  attack"  by  bands  of  Mexi- 
can brigands,  and  this  was  the  only  organized  force  at  his 
command  for  the  purpose.  The  men  thus  "called  away" 
(in  many  cases  with  incidents  of  genuine  and  serious 
hardships  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves)  are,  in  large 
part,  made  up  of  those  on  whom  European  countries  call 
for  such  service  only  in  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say, 
men  of  mature  years,  married,  with  families,  engaged  in 
forms  of  business  likely  to  be  disorganized  by  their  de- 
parture and,  in  short,  those  whose  enforced  absence  must 
be  most  harmful  to  the  community.    Moreover,  they  are, 


*  The  D.  A.  R.  Society  stands  neutral  on  all  religious  and  political 
questions. 
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also  in  large  part,  our  most  useful  citizens,  men  whose 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  have  caused  them  to  subject 
themselves  to  be  thus  "called  away  from  their  necessary 
tasks,"  while  the  sordidly  selfish  remain  safely  and  profit- 
ably at  home. 

As  has  been  already  said,  this  situation  is  the  fruit  of 
a  policy  at  once  unfair,  unwise  and  unworthy  of  a  great 
and  free  nation.  As  long  ago  as  1792  Congress  declared 
that  all  Americans  physically  fit,  with  a  few  insignificant 
exceptions,  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  militia  in  time  of 
peace  no  less  than  in  time  of  war ;  this  declaration  of  our 
law-making  power  was  repeated  in  1901  and  constitutes 
today  the  law  under  which  we  live.  If  the  country  has 
the  right  to  compel  every  one  subject  to  its  authority  and 
capable  of  efficient  service  to  render  such  service  (and 
that  it  has  this  right  no  one  pretends  to  deny),  surely 
this  service  should  be  exacted  impartially  of  all,  and  ex- 
acted at  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  involving 
the  least  loss  to  the  community  and  the  least  sacrifice  for 
the  individuals  affected.  If  every  young  man  were  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  the  year  after  he  had  attained  his  eigh- 
teenth year  from  June  1st  to  August  31st,  and,  during 
the  succeeding  month  of  that  year  and  September  of  the 
two  following  years,  were  given  thirty  days'  actual  ex- 
perience in  camp  life  and  manoeuvers  with  full  ranks, 
this  would  be  no  great  burden  to  anybody,  except  perhaps 
the  taxpayer;  and  that  long-suffering  victim  would  then, 
at  least,  feel  that  he  was  getting  in  return  for  his  money 
the  protection  and  the  services  of  a  real  reserve  army  of 
1,000,000  or  1,200,000  fully  capable  of  discharging  at 
once  all  the  duties  of  a  reserve. 

Thereafter  the  National  Guard,  if  it  be  deemed  appro- 
priate to  still  give  that  name  to  the  active  militia  of  the 
several  States,  would  include  no  one  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old  and  no  one  who  had  not  already  seen  at  least 
six  months'  active  service  in  the  proposed  reserve  army; 
otherwise  its  organization  would  be  unchanged.    It  would 
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constitute  not  only  a  support  for  the  police  force  to  aid  in 
maintaining  public  order  in  grave  exigencies  but  a  train- 
ing school  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  reserve  army  itself.  As  these  might  be  constantly 
employed  from  June  1st  to  October  1st  of  each  year  (for 
the  entire  cadre  of  each  unit  could  be  utilized  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  first  year's  men  constituting  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  privates),  they  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, quickly  develop  a  recognized  summer  profession, 
healthful  and  attractive  to  the  tastes  of  many  among  our 
citizens.  The  reserve  army  would  not  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge police  duty  or  be  ever  called  out  at  all,  except  for 
its  training,  unless  in  cases  of  actual  or  threatened  war  or 
of  organized  rebellion.  The  State  Militia  will  have  then, 
as  they  have  now,  a  just  claim  to  be  paid  for  their  time 
and  labor  in  training  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, for  they  render  now,  and  will  render  then,  ser- 
vices of  great  value  to  both :  we  may  reasonably  hope  that, 
as  a  highly  desirable  result  of  the  present  mobilization, 
the  equity  of  this  claim  may  be  promptly  and  practically 
admitted.  The  establishment  of  such  a  Federal  reserve 
force  as  has  been  above  suggested  would  make  service  in 
the  organized  militia  only  the  more  honorable  and  the 
more  useful  and  tend  to  preserve  the  constitutional  dig- 
nity and  efficiency  of  our  State  governments. 

Our  regular  army  ought  to  be,  indeed,  in  common 
prudence,  must  be,  increased  far  beyond  the  maximum 
prescribed  in  the  present  grossly  inadequate  law,  what- 
ever we  do  for  the  National  Guard  or  for  any  contem- 
plated reserve.  Washington  wrote  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years  ago: 

"The  firmness  requisite  for  the  real  business  of  fighting 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  constant  course  of  discipline 
and  service.  I  have  never  yet  been  witness  to  a  single 
instance  that  can  justify  a  different  opinion." 

The  whole  of  our  subsequent  history  has  fully  justified 
the  conclusion  he  announced  in  the  same  letter,  namely : 
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"Regular  troops  alone  are  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  war,  as  well  for  defense  as  offense,  and  when  a 
substitute  is  attempted  it  must  prove  illusory  and 
ruinous." 

If  we  cannot  obtain  all  the  men  we  shall  want  for  the 
regular  army  at  the  present  rates  of  pay,  then  the  pay 
must  be  increased ;  the  national  safety  cannot  be  imperiled 
merely  to  save  a  little  money ;  if  Canada  can  pay  privates 
$33  per  month  the  United  States  can  pay  more  than  $15. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that  the  enrollment  of 
every  man  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  not  already 
a  soldier,  in  the  suggested  reserve  force,  might  lead  many 
young  men  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army  instead.  In  any 
event  the  officers,  and  especially  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  of  the  said  reserve  force  could  be  recruited  in  part 
among  honorably  discharged  regulars  as  well  as  among 
those  who  had  served  with  credit  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  this  will,  at  least,  tend  to  render  the  regular  service 
more  attractive. 

Thrown  into  positive  form,  and  stated  very  briefly,  the 
lessons  plainly  taught  by  the  call  to  our  National  Guard 
are,  first,  the  obvious  and  alarming  insufficiency,  in  num- 
bers, armament,  equipment,  organization  and  training,  of 
our  State  Militia  for  the  vitally  important  work  which, 
under  our  present  system,  we  seem  to  expect  it  to  do; 
secondly,  the  no  less  obvious  and  urgent  necessity  to  radi- 
cally modify  or,  at  least,  to  adequately  supplement  this 
system,  and,  thirdly,  the  evidence  that  the  adoption  of 
universal  and  compulsory  enrollment  as  a  Federal  reserve 
of  all  young  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  and 
their  training  for,  say,  six  months,  in  all,  coupled  with 
pay  for  our  National  Guard  and,  if  need  be,  better  pay 
for  our  regular  army,  would  probably  go  far  to  remedy 
the  startling  and  perilous  as  well  as  humiliating  deficien- 
cies of  the  system  in  question.  Those  who  advocate  com- 
pulsory service  and  a  Federal  reserve  do  not,  or,  at  all 
events,  should  not,  seek  to  do  away  with,  or  belittle  the 
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value  of,  the  embodied  State  Militia ;  the  existence  of  this 
force  is  plainly  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  and  no 
less  evidently  needed  to  preserve  the  practical  autonomy 
of  our  several  States.  Moreover,  it  has  rendered  and  is 
almost  daily  called  upon,  somewhere  throughout  the 
Union,  to  render  services  of  great  value  to  the  commu- 
nity. But  when  we  call  upon  it  to  patrol  a  border  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  length  for  weeks  and  even  months  we 
give  it  work  to  do  for  which  it  was  not  prepared  and 
which  it  could  not  reasonably  expect  as  a  result  of  enlist- 
ment, and  impose  a  burden  on  its  members  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  individual  duty  as  citizens.  We  ought  to 
have  had  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  more  regular  troops 
kept  always  ready,  in  every  respect,  to  undertake  this 
work  at  a  moment's  notice  and,  behind  them,  not  a  few 
men,  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  able  to  serve,  led 
by  patriotism  and  public  spirit  and  a  high  sense  of  civic 
duty  to  offer  themselves  for  work  of  this  nature,  but  every 
man  of  sufficient  physical  capacity,  between  the  age  when 
he  becomes  fit  to  do  such  work  and  the  age  when  he 
normally  assumes  the  full  burdens  of  life,  duly  trained 
and  fully  equipped  to  thus  serve  his  and  our  country. 


[From  the  Latin  of  Thomas  Randolph.] 
SONG  OF  THE  FAIRIES 

We  the  fairies,  blithe  and  antic, 
Of  dimensions  not  gigantic, 
Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  us, 
Oft  in  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us. 
Stolen  sweets    are    always    sweeter; 
Stolen  kisses   much  completer; 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels; 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 
When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing, 
Then's  the  time  for  orchard  robbing; 
Yet  the  fruit  were  scarce  worth  peeling 
Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing. 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
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La  Fayette  in  America 

Katharine  B.  Parr 


ON  September  6th  of  this  current  year  all  America 
unites  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Revolutionary  heroes,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette. 
For  this  reason,  it  seems  fitting  that  we  should,  at  this 
time,  pause  for  a  moment  and,  glancing  back  over  the 
pages  of  history,  refresh  our  memories  with  a  short 
resume  of  the  life  of  La  Fayette,  especially  as  regards 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  spent  in  America,  not  for- 
getting to  recall  his  several  visits  to  our  own  beloved 
city,  Baltimore. 

La  Fayette's  father,  Comte  Gilbert  de  la  Fayette,  was 
killed  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  fell  when  only  twenty- 
four  years  old,  fighting  bravely  at  the  Battle  of  Minden. 
It  is  said  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  ball  shot  from 
an  English  battery  commanded  by  the  same  General 
Phillips  against  whom  his  son  fought  in  Virginia  in  1781. 

Hardly  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  brave  young 
Colonel's  fall  at  Minden  when,  on  September  6,  1757,  at 
the  Chateau  of  Chavaniac,  his  wife's  home  in  Auvergne, 
was  born  his  only  child,  who  received  the  name  of  Marie 
Paul  Joseph  Roche  Ives  Gilbert  de  Motier. 

The  education  of  an  artistocratic  French  child  under 
the  Ancien  Regime  was  chiefly  conducted  by  a  dancing 
master.  Whether  boy  or  girl,  the  object  of  all  instruction 
was  an  ability  to  shine  in  the  drawing-room.  Therefore, 
little  boys  and  girls,  in  stiff,  court  dresses,  were  occupied 
with  bows,  compliments  and  fine  phrases  while  English 
children  were  rolling  hoop  and  playing  ball.  It  was  only 
La  Fayette's  vigorous  individuality  which  saved  him  from 
the  dangers  of  his  education.     Some  years  after  he  was 
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grown  and  had  indicated  the  true  nobility  of  his  character, 
a  noted  Frenchwoman  remarked  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  wonder  to  her  that  France  should  have  produced, 
at  that  frivolous  period,  a  man  of  his  calibre. 

His  early  years  were  spent  at  the  delightful  old  manor 
house  of  Chavaniac,  where  his  maternal  grandmother,  a 
woman  of  strong  character  and  excellent  principles,  still 
lived.  The  country  life  here  permitted  of  an  affectionate 
intercourse  between  the  boy  and  his  mother  and  she  and 
his  grandmother  raised  him  with  tender  solicitude. 

In  his  eleventh  year  the  young  Marquis  was  sent  to  the 
College  du  Plessis  and  while  there  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  grandfather  placed  him  in  the  possession  of  a  very 
large  fortune.  He  was  early  introduced  at  Court  and  soon 
became  very  popular.  Later  on  he  was  transferred  from 
the  College  du  Plessis  to  the  academy  at  Versailles  and 
was  made  an  officer  in  the  Mousquetairs  Noirs,the  reviews 
of  which  took  him  from  a  schoolboy's  bench  to  command 
men. 

When  still  a  mere  boy,  just  sixteen,  La  Fayette  married 
Mile.  Marie  Adrienne  Francoise  de  Noailles,  daughter  of 
the  Due  d'Ayen.  The  time  of  his  marriage  coincided 
with  the  signing  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  by  King  George 
the  Third  which  made  the  American  war  inevitable. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1775,  the  Marquis  was  sta- 
tioned with  his  regiment  at  Metz.  It  was  while  here  that 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  aiding  the  American  Col- 
onists. He  was  present  at  a  dinner,  held  in  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  his 
royal  brother's  treatment  of  the  American  Colonies  and 
who  did  not  hesitate,  on  this  occasion,  to  express  himself 
with  considerable  bitterness  in  this  connection  as  re- 
garded the  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  La  Fayette  became 
at  once  intensely  interested;  in  fact,  he  resolved  from 
that  moment  to  go  to  America  and  offer  his  services  to 
a  people  who  were  struggling  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.   He  could  think  of  nothing  else  from  this  time  for- 
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ward  and  bent  all  his  energies  toward  putting  his  plan 
into  immediate  execution. 

He  met  with  many  difficulties;  his  family,  especially 
his  politically  powerful  father-in-law,  the  Due  d'Ayen, 
opposed  his  project  with  much  bitterness.  Besides  this, 
although  there  was  decided  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Cabinet  toward  the  American  Colonists,  never- 
theless the  spirit  of  neutrality  was  carefully  maintained 
and  peace  continued  with  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  La 
Fayette  was  forced  to  make  all  his  plans  under  cover  of 
the  greatest  secrecy.  To  strengthen  his  purpose  and  to 
provide  an  answer  to  his  own  misgivings  and  discourage- 
ments, he  adopted  the  motto  "Cur  non?" 

Many  of  his  obstacles  were  overcome  through  his  ac- 
quaintance and,  later,  friendship  with  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
an  officer  of  German  origin,  who  was  himself  preparing 
to  go  to  the  Colonies.  De  Kalb  introduced  the  young 
Marquis  to  Silas  Deane,  the  American  agent  at  Paris,  who 
drew  up  an  agreement  by  which  he  promised  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  the  rank  of  major  general  to  La 
Fayette,  while  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  signed  a  contract  to 
proceed  to  America  whenever  requested  by  Deane  and  to 
serve  there  to  the  best  of  his  ability  without  pay  or  re- 
muneration of  any  kind.  This  in  itself  is  indicative  of 
the  generosity  and  zeal  of  the  Marquis  inasmuch  as  the 
contracts  made  by  Deane  with  other  French  officers  con- 
tained express  stipulations  as  to  the  pay  they  should 
receive. 

La  Fayette  decided  that,  in  order  to  set  sail  from  France 
without  being  restrained  by  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives 
or  the  commands  of  the  Government,  he  must  go  secretly, 
without  even  taking  leave  of  his  family.  This  was  all  the 
more  trying  because  he  loved  his  young  wife  tenderly 
and  had  one  little  daughter,  both  of  whom  it  seemed  cruel 
to  leave  without  one  last  embrace  before  starting  on  an 
expedition  fraught  with  such  great  peril  and  from  which 
he  might  never  return.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  this 
was  his  only  course. 
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Finally,  after  six  months  of  constant  effort,  discourage- 
ment and  anxiety,  La  Fayette,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
De  Kalb,  and  a  number  of  other  French  officers,  set  sail 
from  France  on  April  20th  in  a  vessel,  "La  Victorie," 
fitted  out  by  his  own  means. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  more  than  two  months,  for 
he  had  to  avoid  the  numerous  British  cruisers  off  the 
American  coast,  on  June  13,  1777,  La  Fayette  landed  at 
South  Inlet,  near  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  period  of  La 
Fayette's  arrival  in  America  the  feeling  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  Continental  Government  had  become 
exceedingly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  foreigners  who 
asked  for  commissions  in  the  army.  This  was  because 
the  offer  of  their  services  was  usually  accompanied  by 
such  exorbitant  demands  as  to  rank  and  privilege  that 
they  could  not  be  complied  with.  La  Fayette  himself 
remarked  therefore  that  his  first  reception  in  Philadelphia 
(where  the  Continental  Congress  was  assembled)  was 
"more  like  a  dismissal  than  a  welcome." 

He  prepared  an  address,  however,  which  he  succeeded 
in  having  read  before  Congress,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said:  "After  the  sacrifices  that  I  have  made  in  this 
cause,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  two  favors  at  your  hands: 
the  one  is  to  serve  without  pay  at  my  own  expense  and 
the  other  that  I  be  allowed  to  serve,  at  first,  as  a  volun- 
teer." 

An  appeal  of  this  kind,  so  different  in  tone  from  the 
exactions  of  other  foreign  officers  with  whom  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  come  in  contact,  attracted  immediate 
attention.  On  July  31,  1777,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
formally  accepting  the  services  of  the  generous  young 
Marquis  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  rank  of  major 
general  "in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family 
and  rank." 

As  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time,  no  particular 
command  could  be  assigned  to  him,  but  he  was  invited  to 
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the  headquarters  of  General  Washington  and  became  a 
member  of  his  family,  acting  as  aid,  companion  and 
friend  to  Washington  during  the  war,  when  not  assigned 
to  a  separate  command. 

The  youthful  enthusiast  won  the  esteem  of  his  brother 
officers  in  less  than  a  month  and  a  half  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  major  general.  This  occurred  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  when  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  courage 
and  a  true  soldier.  In  this  battle  he  was  wounded  and 
was  confined  for  some  time  in  a  hospital,  but  this  was 
the  only  time  he  was  disabled  from  active  duty  during 
the  perils  of  the  Revolution. 

Baltimore's  connection  with  this  great  man  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  Monu- 
mental City  sentiments  of  the  liveliest  interest.  He  came 
here  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1781,  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Continental  Army  against  the  British  in  the 
Southern  States.  When  the  situation  in  these  States  be- 
came perilous,  Washington  determined  to  place  the  de- 
fense of  Virginia  in  La  Fayette's  hands.  At  this  time 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  The 
inability  of  Congress  to  raise  money  had  made  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  whole  army  during  the  past  year  almost  un- 
bearable. The  men  under  La  Fayette  had  received  no 
pay  for  many  months;  their  shoes  were  worn  out  and 
what  remained  of  their  winter  clothing  was  unfit  for  the 
warm  season  now  approaching.  No  sooner  was  the  new 
Southern  expedition  announced  than  the  utmost  discon- 
tent was  manifested  and  desertions  took  place  with  alarm- 
ing frequency.  The  Marquis  first  endeavored  to  cast  a 
stigma  on  desertion  by  hanging  a  worthless  soldier  who 
was  caught;  he  then  assembled  his  men  and  declared  to 
them  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  any  soldier  to  commit 
the  crime  and  incur  the  danger  of  desertion,  for  if  any 
soldier  wished  to  go  back  home  he  need  but  apply  to  him 
(La  Fayette)  for  a  pass  and  he  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  join  his  regiment  in  winter  quarters.     The  effect  of 
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this  was  so  complete  that  not  only  did  no  one  ask  for 
such  a  pass  but  the  greatest  zeal  and  patriotism  was 
manifested  by  each  of  the  men. 

La  Fayette  then  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  a  ball 
was  given  in  his  honor  during  the  short  time  he  halted 
there  to  secure  what  clothing  and  shoes  he  could  for  his 
men.  He  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  who  went  to  the  ball  to  compliment  the  brave 
young  general.  This  occasion  afforded  the  ladies  of  Balti- 
more an  opportunity  to  give  a  substantial  proof  of  their 
patriotism  and  to  La  Fayette  an  incentive  to  add  another 
act  of  generosity  to  the  many  he  had  already  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America.  His  detach- 
ment was  suffering  from  the  want  of  clothing,  which 
Congress  could  not  supply,  and  he,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  the  men  would  be  able  to  march,  though 
it  was  urgently  necessary  to  proceed  at  once,  concluded 
to  furnish  himself  such  things  as  could  be  obtained  by 
employing  his  own  credit  on  behalf  of  his  soldiers.  From 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore  he  borrowed,  therefore,  2,000 
guineas,  upon  his  personal  obligation,  with  which  to  buy 
linen,  shoes,  overalls  and  hats,  and  the  ladies  of  Baltimore 
joined  together  to  make  the  linen  into  shirts. 

This  generous  conduct  of  La  Fayette  was  an  element 
of  success  in  the  Virginia  campaign,  which  deserves  to 
be  properly  estimated.  His  zeal  was  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated throughout  the  country  and  Congress  acknowl- 
edged it  by  a  resolution  in  which  the  Baltimore  merchants 
were  praised  for  their  patriotism  and  the  Marquis  warmly 
thanked  for  his  generous  action.  La  Fayette  was,  at  this 
time,  only  twenty-three  years  old. 

The  military  services  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  in 
the  American  Revolution  came  to  an  end  after  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  October  19, 
1781.  He  had  been  attached  to  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  varying  fortunes  of  American  independence 
since  the  day,  four  years  before,  when  he  leaped  from  his 
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saddle  to  rally  a  broken  column  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  He  had  lived  to  see  liberty  established  in  America 
and  now  his  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  his  own  country 
and  to  his  friends  at  home.  He  applied  for  and  received 
a  leave  of  absence  from  Congress  and  left  America  for 
France  December  23,  1781. 

La  Fayette  came  twice  afterwards  to  this  country.  The 
first  time  was  in  1784,  when,  yielding  to  his  desire  to  see 
General  Washington  and  to  greet  his  companions  in  arms 
after  the  declaration  of  peace,  he  crossed  the  ocean  and 
arrived  in  New  York  on  August  4th.  He  was  received 
everywhere  with  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion. After  spending  some  happy  days  at  Mount  Vernon 
with  Washington  he  visited  many  of  the  larger  cities  on 
the  coast,  including  Baltimore.  Here  he  was  entertained 
on  September  1,  1784,  at  a  public  dinner  at  which  he 
received  and  answered  a  congratulatory  address.  It  was 
during  this  visit  that  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  de- 
clared the  "Marquis  and  his  heirs,  male,  forever  citizens 
of  Maryland." 

The  second  coming  of  La  Fayette  to  America  was  in 
1824;  on  this  occasion  he  was  invited  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  which  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  personal  letter 
from  President  Monroe.  His  son,  M.  George  Washington 
La  Fayette,  accompanied  him  and,  as  the  guests  of  the 
nation,  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  good  will  such  as  have  seldom  been  called  forth  in 
America. 

During  his  visit  to  Baltimore  he  received  a  particularly 
cordial  greeting.  He  arrived  in  this  city  about  October 
7,  1824,  after  passing  through  the  principal  towns  of 
Delaware.  He  was  royally  entertained  on  board  the 
steamer  "United  States,"  which  came  down  from  Balti- 
more to  Frenchtown,  Delaware,  to  meet  him,  and  spent 
the  night  on  the  boat.  Here  he  had  the  unexpected  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  his  old  friend,  Captain  du  Boismarten, 
who  had  procured  for  him  and  commanded  the  first  vessel 
that  landed  him  in  this  country  in  1777. 
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General  La  Fayette  made  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Me- 
Henry  while  in  Baltimore.  After  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion there  he  rode  through  the  city  in  a  splendid  two- 
seated  barouche  made  expressly  for  the  occasion  and 
which  exceeded  in  beauty  anything  of  the  kind  made  in 
America  up  to  that  time.  The  venerable  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  General  Smith  and  Colonel  Howard  accom- 
panied the  Marquis  on  his  ride.  He  was  greeted  through- 
out the  streets  with  every  token  that  public  feeling  or 
ingenuity  could  bestow.  He  was  welcomed  and  addressed 
by  the  Mayor,  and  later,  while  standing  on  a  pavilion  at 
Light  and  Baltimore  Streets,  he  received  the  final  passing 
salutes  of  the  military  companies — a  splendid  pageantry 
which  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing a  sumptuous  feast  was  held,  at  which  the  Mayor 
presided.  The  guests  were  representative  citizens  of  this 
and  other  States  and  included  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
Secretary  of  State. 

That  night  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated;  a  ball 
was  held  in  a  beautifully  decorated  room,  and,  after  the 
dancing,  supper  was  served  in  a  hall  no  less  splendid  than 
the  ballroom  itself. 

This  ball  and  supper  closed  the  magnificent  fete  given 
in  honor  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  at  Baltimore. 

During  this  visit  to  America,  which  lasted  little  more 
than  a  year,  La  Fayette  traveled  through  nearly  every 
part  of  the  United  States  in  a  progress  which  was  like  a 
triumphal  procession.  Upon  setting  out  to  return  to 
France,  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  which, 
he  declared,  it  would  feel  as  long  as  it  continued  to  beat; 
and  his  farewell  to  America  was  accompanied  by  his 
fatherly  benediction  upon  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  Union  and  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  died  in  Paris  on  May  20, 
1834,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cimetiere  de  Picpus  in  the 
same  tomb  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  Madame  de  la 
Fayette. 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  fact,  it 
was  owing  to  this  and  to  the  bitter  anguish  she  suffered 
upon  the  guillotining  of  her  dear  ones  that  her  health  was 
prematurely  impaired  and  she  finally  passed  away,  to 
La  Fayette's  intense  grief,  in  the  year  1807. 

The  Cimetiere  de  Picpus,  where  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
and  her  illustrious  husband  are  buried,  is  also  called  the 
Cimetiere  des  Guillotines,  for  here  it  was  that  the  bodies 
of  her  grandmother,  mother  and  sister  lay  confounded 
with  those  of  1.600  other  Revolutionary  victims. 


References:  "The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution," by  Charlemagne  Tower;  "Life  of  General  La  Fayette,"  by 
Bayard  Tuckerman;  "Chronicles  of  Baltimore,"  by  Thomas  Scharf; 
"Recollections  of  La  Fayette  of  His  Visit  to  America,"  by  Amos 
A.  Parker. 


Copy  of  Original  Passport  Given  to  Godfrey 

Gatch  and  Maria,  His  Wife,  by  the 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert 

"Whereas,  Godfrey  Gatch  and  Maria,  his  Wife,  hath 
made  it  appear  to  me  that  they  are  free  Persons,  Suffer 
them  Therefore  to  pass  and  repass  Through  all  Parts  of 
this  Province  without  aney  lett,  Molestation  or  Interrup- 
tion whatsoever,  they  behaving  themselves  according  to 
Law. 

"Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Annapolis  this 
26th  Day  of  December,  anno  Domini,  1727. 

"To  all  Persons  Whom  it  may  Concern ! 

"Bendt.  Leonard  Calvert." 

This  copy  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Wilson, 
Regent  of  the  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  Maryland 
D.  A.  R.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  sixth  generation  of 
Godfrey  and  Maria  Gatch. 
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The  General's  Highway 

Folger  McKinsey 

(The  Bentztown  Bard) 

(Written  for  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  placed  by  the  Ann  Arun- 
del Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  December  11,  1915,  at  Severn  Cross  Roads, 
where  Washington  passed  on  his  way  to  resign  his  commission  at 
Annapolis.) 

This  roadside  sings  again  today — 

Here  where  the  barren  branches  sway 

And  keen  December  winds  sweep  by 

Beneath  a  clear,  cold  azure  sky — 

The  old  road  echoes  to  some  tread 

Of  morning  in  a  vanished  hour 

When  here  the  red-cheeked  courier  sped, 

And  here  the  young  land's  pride  and  flower 

Of  glory  and  achievement  came 

To  add  fresh  glory  to  his  name. 

The  villages  had  all  come  out, 

To  hear  the  news,  to  watch  about, 

To  catch  some  glimpse  far  up  the  way 

Of  Washington — who  from  the  fray, 

And  from  the  counsel  and  the  crest, 

Was  riding  down  his  sword  to  lay 

Once  more  upon  his  country's  breast — 

While  he  stepped  back  to  that  sweet  rest 

He  yearned  for.     Yonder  sounds  a  call! 

A  bugle's  note,  mayhap  the  fall 

Of  horse-hoofs  on  the  old  State  Road — 

From  every  hamlet  and  abode 

Men,  women,  children,  hurry  forth: 

The  wind  is  sweet,  though  west  by  north, 

And  keen  with  that  sharp  chill  that  comes 

When  on  the  hill  the  partridge  drums. 

This  way  they  look,  this  way  and  that! 
They'll  know  him  by  his  coat  and  hat; 
They've  seen  his  face  in  pictures,  so 
There  won't  be  any  doubt  they'll  know: 
But  deep  within  their  hearts  they  sigh 
They'll  know  him  by  his  forthright  eye, 
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His  noble  mien,  his  lofty  frame, 

His  fitting  in  with  road  and  sky 

As  nature  fits  all  great  forms  in, 

And  signs  the  portrait  with  her  name. 

The  young  folk  chatter,  smile  and  grin, 

The  old  are  prone  to  be  severe, 

And  stretch  each  vortice  of  the  ear 

To  catch  that  first  sharp  clicking  sound 

Of  the  stage  coach  thundering  on  its  way, 

The  hoof -beat  on  the  frozen  ground 

That  knows  the  kind  of  tune  to  play. 

Some  in   small  groups  together  drawn 

Wait  on  the  green  bench  of  a  lawn, 

And  these — in   somewise  more   sedate — 

The  wisdom  of  his  act  debate. 

One  rises  who  defends  the  sire 

Of  his  great  land,  and  vows  with  ire 

'Tis  only  a  great  man's  way,  indeed, 

To  give  up  lofty  place,  secede 

From  honors  of  such  high  degree, 

Putting  ambition  aside,  and  fame, 

Upon  the  altar  whence  they  came — 

His    country's    heart — and    stepping    down 

From  all  the  lure  of  high  renown, 

Take  his  old  place  in  life  again, 

One  with  all  kindred  gentlemen! 

Some  tell  the  story  of  his  trip, 

While  others  hark  with  hanging  lip — 

That  parting  at  old  Fraunces  Inn 

With  those  who'd  been  his  aids  at  war, 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  heart 

That  aching  that  they  feel  who  part 

With  comrades  and  with  friends  who've  spent 

Hours  with  them  in  the  battlement 

Of  life,  of  fate,  of  hopes  and  dreams, 

And  brave  adventurings  long  before. 

Then  to  the  barge  they  see  him  go 

At  Whitehall   Ferry,  bowing  low 

In  all  that  stately  form  of  grace 

At  each  bowed  head  and  tear-stained  face. 

And  then  that  silent,  sweet  adieu 

At  Paulus  Hook — sad  words  and  few, 

A  silent  waving  of  the  hand 

Back  to  his  high  and  faithful  band, 
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Then  with  his  face   set  hither — strong 
In  the  high  purpose  he  had  made 
To  heed  no  imploring  of  the  throng 
But  lay  at  his  country's  feet  his  blade. 

Then  the  triumphant  jaunt  begun — 
Those  days  of  journeying  in  the  sun; 
The  plaudits  of  a  nation's  best 
Poured  round  him  at  each  stopping  place, 
And  on  the  roads  from  mile  to  mile 
Always   some  patriot  in  whose  breast 
Inviolate  love  had  left  its  trace, 
Coming  to  bow  by  the  road  he'd  take 
And  kiss  the  cold  ground  for  his  dear  sake. 
Philadelphia's  loud  acclaim, 
Then  Baltimore — her  royal  bounty 
Poured  as  'twas  never  poured  before, 
By  every  county  seat  and  county — 
To  pay  due  homage  to  his  name, 
And  give  him  a  welcome  at  this  door 
Of  Maryland   he'd  remember   long 
As  life  should  last  or  dreams  prolong 
Their  memories  in  his  noble  soul. 
Then  once  again  the  coach  wheels  roll. 
He's    coming — down    the    General's    Way! 
The  old  State  Road  is  God's  today! 
God's — and  beneath   His   sparkling  sun — 
God's  and  the  General  Washington! 

Ten  miles  beyond  the  cross  roads  lies 
The  Capital;  o'er  yonder  rise 
The  Severn  smiles  'neath  azure  skies, 
Where   Indian    Landing   sleeps   beside 
The  murmuring  music  of  that  tide, 
Whose  song — as  light  as  beauty — cheers 
The  silvering  romance  of  the  years. 
He'll  pass  here  soon;  and  this  way  rings 
The  music  of  the  morn!     Had  kings 
Such  love  from  those  they  rule  as  he — 
Ah,  well,  what  kingdoms  we  should  see! 
But  he  has  struck  down  kings;  his  sword 
Had  fought  for  freedom  and  the  Lord, 
And  now  the  cross  roads  teems  with  life, 
The  hour  has  come,  the  keen  wind's  knife 
Is  cutting  under  skin  and  bone, 
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But  who  cares  for  the  cold — that  lone, 
Grave  figure  shall  re  warm  each  heart! 
An  echo;  see  how  sharp  ears  start. 
It  is  the  General — Hooray! 
And  down  the   General's   Highway 
The  yeomen  who  have  seen  him  pass 
Follow  in  cheering  groups — one  mass 
Of  burning  and  of  patriot  zeal 
To  be  first  followers  at  his  heel. 

It  is  the  General — Hooray! 

This  roadside  sings  again  today, 

This  nation  sings,  its  heart  still  bowed 

Before   him   in  those   dreams   that  crowd 

The  moving  canvas  of  the  years. 

There,  like  a  peer  among  his  peers, 

The  vision  looms  again,  and  he 

Stands  in  that  room  we  still  may  see, 

One  hand  behind  his  back,  and  one 

Laying  that  sword  his  bravery  won 

Upon  the  table.     A  shaft  of  light 

Across  the   Senate   Chamber  steals; 

A  prelate  in  the  foreground  kneels. 

A  consecrated  hour,  indeed, 

That  hour  of  high,  exalted  need. 

That  noble  and  immortal  act — 

Its  spirit  gleaming  above  its  fact; 

Its  soul  of  beauty  so  made  one 

With  the  high  soul  of  Washington! 


SOMEBODY 

Somebody  did   a   golden   deed; 
Somebody  proved   a  friend   in  need; 
Somebody  sang   a   beautiful   song; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought,  "  'Tis  sweet  to  live; 
Somebody  said,  "I'm  glad  to  give;" 
Somebody  fought   a   valiant   fight; 
Somebody  lived  to   shield  the   right; 
Was  that  "somebody"  you? 

— Author  Unknown. 
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Heraldry 

Francis  B.  Culver 


Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east 

Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 

Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's  earliest  ray 

Might  strike  it  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam; 

Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashioned  for  it 

A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 

All  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield 

In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 

A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower, 

And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 

Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day, 

Leaving  her   household   and  good  father,   climb'd 

That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her  door, 

Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield: 

Now  guess'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  arms, 

Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 

Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it, 

And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon  it, 

Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is  fresh; 

That  ten  years  back:  this  dealt  him  at  Caerlyle; 

That  at  Caerleon;  this  at  Camelot: 

And,  ah,  God's  mercy,  what  a  stroke  was  there! 

And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  kill'd,  but  God 

Broke  the  strong  lance  and  roll'd  his  enemy  down, 

And  sav'd  him:   So  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

And  when  the  shield  was  brought  and  Gawain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown'd  with  gold, 
Ramp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh  and  mock'd: 
"Right  was  the  King!     Our  Lancelot!     That  true  man!' 
— Tennyson's  "Lancelot  and  Elaine." 
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YXT'HEN  a  writer  undertakes  to  discuss  a  certain  sub- 
**  ject,  under  a  given  title,  it  is  essential,  first  of  all, 
that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
meaning  and  sense  and  scope  of  the  subject  which  the 
title  is  supposed  to  convey.  When  one  speaks  of  the  sub- 
ject of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry,  one  does  not  mean  to 
include  under  these  titles  the  ancient  pseudo-sciences  of 
astrology  or  of  alchemy,  which  were,  respectively,  the 
predecessors  of  modern  astronomy  and  chemistry. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "Heraldry"? 
"Much  confusion,"  says  an  authority,  "has  arisen  from 
the  different  uses  of  the  word  heraldry,  some  making  it 
synonymous  with  mere  symbolism  or  bearing  of  devices ; 
others  using  it  to  denote  the  modern  system  by  which  this 
early  symbolism  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science." 

The  bearing  of  some  sort  of  distinctive  devices  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history.  One  ancient 
writer  upon  the  subject  gives  Adam  and  Eve  each  a  coat- 
of-arms,  and  says  that  Abel  quartered  those  of  his  father 
and  mother.  But,  if  our  notion  of  that  primitive  period 
is  correct,  the  "armorial  bearings"  of  our  first  parents 
must  have  been  very  simple,  indeed. 

We  find  a  nearer  approach  to  truth  in  the  symbolic 
designations  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  children  when  he 
conferred  upon  them  his  prophetic  blessing,  namely,  to 
Judah,  a  lion  (symbolic  of  natural  strength  and  warlike 
character)  ;  to  Issachar,  an  ass  (symbolizing  a  laborious 
and  rural  life)  ;  to  Benjamin,  a  wolf  (denoting  mental 
cunning  and  ambition). — Genesis  xlix.  And  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers,  that  "every 
man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  his  father's  house."  Thus 
we  may  claim  a  scriptural  warrant  for  "heraldry,"  just 
as  we  certainly  can  do  for  the  profession  of  genealogy. 

Homer,  Virgil  and  Ovid  declare  that  the  ancient  heroes 
had  figures  or  devices  upon  their  shields,  and  Aeschylus 
describes  in  detail  the  escutcheons  of  the  "Seven  against 
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Thebes,"  adding  that  the  shield  of  one  of  the  combatants 
was  plain.  Of  course,  all  of  these  allusions  were  ana- 
chronistic, but  the  mention  of  them  indicates  that  a  crude 
form  of  heraldic  symbolism  was  known,  at  least,  to  the 
respective  periods  of  the  several  writers  themselves. 

The  ancients  also  possessed  national  symbols.  The 
Egyptians  bore  an  ox,  the  Athenians  an  owl,  the  Goths  a 
bear,  the  Romans  an  eagle,  the  Franks  a  lion  and  the 
Saxons  a  horse,  the  latter  still  constituting  a  part  of  the 
arms  of  England.  But,  after  all,  just  as  astrology  stands 
with  respect  to  astronomy,  as  alchemy  to  chemistry,  so 
do  these  ancient  symbolic  designations  compare  with  the 
more  modern  art  and  science  of  heraldry. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  in  fact,  not  until  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  heraldry,  insensibly  introduced 
and  established  after  having  been  rude  and  unsettled  for 
ages,  was  at  last  methodized,  perfected  and  fixed  and 
recognized  as  a  distinct  science.  And  this  is  the  phase 
of  heraldry  which  is  presented  in  these  pages.  Further- 
more, we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to 
the  English  practice,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the 
art  in  vogue  on  the  Continent. 

As  marks  of  honor  and  evidences  of  distinction  be- 
tween noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
against  the  respectable  yeomanry  and  lower  classes,  on 
the  other,  coats-of-arms  became  hereditable  property, 
descending  unchanged  to  the  eldest  son,  and  with  marks 
of  "difference"  to  the  younger  sons. 

France  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  precise 
heraldic  science,  and  most  of  the  terms  used  in  modern 
heraldry  are  of  French  origin.  These  terms  are  so  com- 
prehensive, so  discriminating  and  exact  that,  just  as  a 
chemical  formula  is  immediately  recognized  and  under- 
stood by  chemists  and  savants  the  world  over,  so  likewise 
do  the  concise  but  comprehensive  terms  of  heraldic  no- 
menclature bear  the  same  significance  to  all  experts  in 
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heraldry,  however  unintelligible  they  may  appear  to  a 
layman. 

As  I  have  said  before,  coats-of-arms  became  hereditable 
property  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  hereditable  property, 
their  possessors  must  be  protected  in  their  rights,  so  the 
English  College  of  Arms  or  Heralds'  College  was  estab- 
lished, it  is  generally  believed,  some  time  during  the  reign 
of  the  fifth  Henry,  although  its  charter  was  not  obtained 
until  the  reign  of  the  third  Richard  (1483) .  At  the  head 
of  this  college  is  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  whose 
office  is  of  great  antiquity  and  honor  and  is  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

While  the  King  alone  is  recognized  as  the  fountain-head 
of  honor  and  knighthood,  the  prerogative  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  the  jurisdiction  of  his  office  are  very  great. 
He  appoints  and  controls  "all  Kings-of-Arms,  HeraMs  and 
Pursuivants,  except  those  of  the  Lyon  Office,  and  through 
the  various  Kings-of-Arms  he  confirms  arms  and  pedi- 
grees and  grants  new  armorial  bearings  to  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  them  by  descent  but  who  are  never- 
theless in  a  position  to  sustain  the  rank  of  gentleman." 
The  Lyon  King-of-Arms  (Scotland)  is  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  alone  and  not  by  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
and  in  some  respects  the  former  has  greater  powers  than 
the  latter. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Heralds'  College  is  a  recognized 
institution  of  the  British  Government,  that  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  granting  and  the  confirmation  of  armorial 
bearings  and  the  authority,  in  consequence,  to  protect 
their  owners  in  their  hereditary  property  rights.  It  is 
considered  as  great  an  offense  abroad  (and  it  should  be 
equally  so  in  the  United  States)  to  assume  unwarrantable 
arms  as  it  would  be  if  one  should  steal  another's  family 
plate,  to  which  one  had  absolutely  neither  title  nor  claim, 
and  palm  it  off  as  one's  own. 

And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  families  in  this  country 
vaunting  their  armorial  coats  that  can  produce  no  evi- 
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dence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  same.  Far  more  honor- 
able would  it  be  for  one  to  be  able  to  trace  descent  from 
the  respectable  yeomanry  class  of  England  than  to  at- 
tempt to  align  oneself  with  an  armigerous  family  upon  a 
flimsy  title.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable 
families  of  England  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility  and, 
contrariwise,  many  of  the  arms-bearing  class  have  sprung 
from  tradesmen  and  the  like.  The  possession  of  a  coat- 
of-arms  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  the  bearer  is  of 
noble  lineage. 

Thousands  of  American  genealogies  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  frontispieces  of  the  volumes  embellished 
by  unauthenticated  coats-of-arms.  Suspended  upon  the 
walls  of  thousands  of  American  homes  are  to  be  found 
beautifully  tinctured  armorial  bearings,  which  signify 
nothing,  as  far  as  their  possessors  are  concerned.  Were 
the  question  to  be  put  squarely  to  me,  "How  may  the 
right  of  any  American  family  to  coat-armor  be  deter- 
mined ?"  I  should  answer  frankly  that  it  is  essential,  first 
of  all,  to  establish  by  uncontrovertible  evidence  the  con- 
nection between  the  American  emigrant  ancestor  and  the 
family  from  which  the  coat-of-arms  is  derived. 

This  may  be  accomplished  sometimes  by  careful  genea- 
logical investigation,  or  through  the  testimony  of  our 
colonial  records  themselves  wherein  the  ancestor  may 
have  made  a  direct  reference  to  his  family  arms,  or 
through  the  evidences  of  old  gravestones,  or  by  the  pos- 
session of  ancient  seals,  family  plate,  etc.,  of  unquestion- 
able origin.  Even  where  the  claim  of  a  family  to  armorial 
bearings  is  assured  through  genealogical  research  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  family  is  derived 
from  the  eldest  or  from  the  cadet  branches  of  the  house, 
for  the  correct  blazoning  of  the  arms  is  based  upon  these 
distinctions. 

Every  client  who  consults  a  genealogist  or  a  heraldic 
expert  with  regard  to  the  question  of  supplying  a  coat-of- 
arms  for  his  family  has  the  right  to  demand  and  obtain 
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the  evidence  upon  which  his  claim  is  based.  No  client 
should  be  satisfied  without  this  evidence,  which  no  rep- 
utable genealogist  or  expert  would  refuse. 

The  Shield 

The  essential  part  of  a  coat-of-arms  is  the  shield  or 
escutcheon,  a  French  term  derived  from  the  old  Latin 
word  scutum  (vocalized,  "escutum").  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  shield,  at  different  periods,  varied  according  to  the 
caprice  and  the  strength  of  the  bearer,  and  as  it  was  the 
warrior's  earliest  and  most  important  weapon  of  defense 
he  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  its  strengthening  and 
preservation  and,  finally,  to  its  decoration.  We  are  told 
that  "shields  were  at  first  of  doubled  leather  only,  after- 
wards of  wicker-work  covered  with  metal,  and  finally  of 
tough  wood  and  covered  with  leather  or  metal  or  of  metal 
entirely,"  etc. 

It  was  natural  that  the  shield,  especially  if  it  had  sur- 
vived the  onslaughts  of  many  battles,  should  be  treasured 
by  its  owner.  If  of  wood,  its  strength  was  often  rein- 
forced by  affixing  bands  and  bars  of  wood  or  metal  to  its 
surface,  which  not  only  served  to  keep  it  intact  but  also 
to  enable  it  resist  the  warping  process  due  to  the  weather. 
Doubtless  this  was  largely  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
the  ordinary  devices,  heraldically  termed  "ordinaries," 
which  appear  charged  upon  the  field  of  the  escutcheon. 
Sometimes  a  cover  was  made  and  placed  upon  the  shield, 
while  not  in  use,  to  protect  it  against  rust  or  soilure. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  heraldic  "mantling." 

Only  the  external  portion  or  face  of  a  shield  bears  the 
blazoning.  The  figures  or  devices  borne  upon  the  field, 
or  surface  of  the  escutcheon,  are  called  charges.  The 
tincture  of  the  field  is  mentioned  first  in  describing  a 
coat-of-arms. 

There  are  two  sides  belonging  to  the  surface  of  the 
heraldic  shield,  the  one  known  as  the  dexter,  or  right; 
the  other  as  the  sinister,  or  left.     But  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  dexter  and  sinister  sides  cover  the  right 
and  left  sides,  respectively,  of  the  shield-bearer,  while  to 
the  observer  facing  the  shield  the  positions  are  reversed, 
the  dexter  side  being  opposite  the  beholder's  left  and  the 
sinister  opposite  his  right.  One  always  begins  with  the 
dexter  side  and  upper  corner  of  an  escutcheon  when  de- 
scribing the  charges  upon  a  coat-of-arms. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  shield  is  known  as  the  chief 
and  the  lower  portion  as  the  base.  What  are  called  the 
"points"  of  the  shield  are  terms  employed  by  armorists 
to  blazon  exactly  the  location  of  each  device  which  is 
borne  upon  the  escutcheon.  There  are  nine  of  these 
"points,"  namely,  dexter  chief,  sinister  chief  and  middle 
chief;  dexter  base,  sinister  base  and  middle  base  (desig- 
nating, respectively,  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  posi- 
tions of  the  shield),  and  between  these,  reading  down- 
ward, lie  the  honor  point,  the  fesse  point  and  the  nombril 
point. 

In  ancient  times  shields  were  ordinarily  decorated  with 
one  color,  but  a  demand  for  variety  in  decoration  arose 
out  of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  one  knight  from 
another,  and  so  each  knight  blazoned  his  "arms,"  prob- 
ably, as  his  fancy  dictated,  until  heraldry  became  a  dis- 
tinct science,  with  a  system  which  comprehends  and  meets 
all  demands. 

To  demarcate,  therefore,  the  several  tinctures  and  to 
permit  various  distinctive  combinations  of  figures,  the 
shield  was  partitioned  by  dividing  lines,  producing  nine 
different  designs,  so  to  speak,  as  follows :  Per  pale,  a  per- 
pendicular line  dividing  the  shield  longitudinally;  per 
fesse,  a  horizontal  line  through  the  middle ;  per  cross,  or 
quartered ;  per  bend,  a  diagonal  line  from  dexter  chief  to 
sinister  base;  per  bend  sinister,  a  diagonal  line  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base ;  per  saltire,  a  diagonal  dexter 
and  a  diagonal  sinister  line  crossing  at  the  center  of  the 
shield;  per  chevron,  two  lines  rising  from  dexter  and 
sinister  base  and  meeting  at  the  fesse  point;  quarterly, 
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or  lines  forming  equal  partitions  of  the  quarters  of  a 
shield,  and  quarterly  quartered,  or  the  quartering  of  the 
original  or  grand  quarters  of  the  escutcheon. 

The  above,  of  course,  implies  only  the  divisions  of  the 
shield  by  direct  lines,  for  the  latter  are  often  modified, 
that  is  to  say,  broken  or  curved  into  various  fantastic  but 
conventional  shapes,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are  a 
dozen  or  more  different  kinds  of  such  lines  that  are  not 
straight.  They  all  have  their  peculiar  and  appropriate 
designations  in  heraldic  nomenclature.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  shield  is  a  man's  exclusive  property.  Women 
display  their  arms  on  a  lozenge,  not  a  shield.  Neither  can 
a  woman  properly  use  a  crest  or  a  motto.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious,  for  the  shield  and  the  crest  were  parts 
of  the  warlike  equipment  of  a  knightly  warrior,  not  of  a 
lady,  while  the  motto  was  originally  the  war  cry  of  the 
family  or  clan ;  later  it  bore  reference  to  the  arms  or  the 
crest  or  had  a  religious  significance.  The  sovereign  alone 
is  excepted  in  this  restriction. 

The  shield  is  susceptible  of  great  variations  of  shape, 
the  motive  of  decoration  often  distorting  it  almost  beyond 
recognition,  but  the  lozenge  is  invariable. 
[to  be  continued] 


Mr.  Manners,  who  had  lately  been  created  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, said  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  just  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor: "You  are  so  much  elated  with  your  preferment 
that  you  verify  the  old  proverb  Honores  mutant  Mores." 

"No,  my  Lord/'  said  Sir  Thomas,  "the  pun  will  do  much 
better  in  English,  Honors  change  Manners." 


"Signals  to  be  used  at  sea  were  first  contrived  by  James 
II,  when  he  was  Duke  of  York,  in  1665.  They  were  after- 
wards improved  by  the  French  commander,  Tourville.  and 
by  Admiral  Balchen." 
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Maryland's  Mountain-Top 
Monument  to  Washington 

Harvey  S.  Bomberger 

State  Senator  from  Washington  County  and  President  of 
Washington  County  Historical  Society 


A  coincidence  worthy  of  note  and  especially  gratifying 
to  patriotic  Marylanders  is,  that  in  the  first  county 
in  the  nation  to  bear  the  name  of  Washington,  was  erected 
the  first  monument  to  his  memory.  Washington  County, 
in  Western  Maryland,  has  this  distinction.  The  propor- 
tions of  this  structure  in  comparison  with  the  splendid 
shaft  in  Mount  Vernon  Square,  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
great  needle  in  the  national  capital  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance and  yet  the  circumstances  of  its  erection,  its  rustic 
beauty  and  its  date  entitle  it  to  national  notice.  Apart 
from  its  date,  it  is  unique  in  being  a  monument  to  Wash- 
ington built  by  unpaid  labor.  Its  location  lifts  it  into  the 
grandeur  somewhat  of  its  two,  not  distant,  compeers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1827,  the  people  of 
the  old  town  of  Boonsboro,  at  that  time  just  fifty  years 
from  its  settlement,  assembled  at  the  square  in  its  center 
carrying  the  national  colors  and  headed  by  a  fife  and  drum 
corps  marched  to  the  top  of  the  nearby  mountain  and 
there,  out  of  native  rock,  began  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment. The  undertaking  gains  in  significance  as  the  years 
go  by,  for  to  have  placed  this  monument  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  bold  view  of  the  great  national  highway  was 
an  enterprise  and  an  act  of  patriotism  that  had  in  it  the 
real  spirit  of  our  early  national  life.  The  existence  of 
this  monument  has  not  been  widely  known  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  identified  with  the  small  community  that 
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erected  it,  and  its  own  remote  situation  has  not  made  it 
an  easy  object  of  observation  to  the  countless  travelers  on 
the  old  pike,  who  in  the  years  have  passed  almost  beneath 
its  shadow.  It  stands  in  sight  of  historic  ground.  To  the 
left  of  it  is  the  Braddock  Road  that  Washington  laid  out 
on  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne.  One  mile 
away  is  the  battlefield  of  South  Mountain;  further  off  in 
the  same  direction  but  not  out  of  sight  of  it  is  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  John  Brown  made  his  history-making  stand. 
Just  below  lies  the  Antietam  National  Cemetery,  in  the 
midst  of  the  battlefield  where  Lee  and  McClellan  so  hotly 
contended  for  supremacy,  and  Gettysburg  is  unobserved 
only  because  a  fold  of  the  ridge  intervenes.  To  the  South 
and  West  lie  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  Counties,  in  West 
Virginia,  the  scene  of  many  of  Washington's  early  activi- 
ties. There,  with  his  surveying  instruments,  he  ran  the 
lines  which  still  stand  as  exact  marks  of  property  division. 
There  was  the  home  of  his  old  friend,  Lord  Fairfax,  at 
whose  "Greenway  Court"  Washington  made  his  headquar- 
ters when  civil  and  military  duties  called  him  from  Mount 
Vernon  beyond  the  mountains.  Again  and  in  sight  of  it 
is  Winchester,  where  he  headed  the  Garrison  and  where 
he  received  his  first  political  preferment,  when  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  elected  him  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates.  From  the  eminence  it  surmounts  can  be  seen, 
rolling  in  gorgeous  panorama,  the  Cumberland  and  Shen- 
andoah Valleys. 

The  construction  of  this  monument  was  facilitated  by 
the  presence  in  its  locality,  in  its  day,  of  numbers  of  stone- 
masons and  the  prevalence  of  building  limestone  to 
employ  their  skill.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
stone  dwellings  and  barns  throughout  the  section,  and 
even  fences  of  this  material. 

The  Antietam,  a  small  stream  that  traverses  twenty 
miles  of  Washington  County,  is  spanned  by  as  many  as 
seventeen  bridges,  constructed  of  this  limestone,  dressed 
by  hand.    The  arches  of  these  bridges  are  in  each  instance 
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singularly  beautiful  and  in  their  form  and  symmetry  un- 
doubtedly hark  back  to  that  marriage  of  art  and  mechan- 
ical skill  that  produced  the  great  architectural  edifices  of 
the  mother  country. 

The  following  account  of  the  erection  and  dedication 
of  the  monument  is  taken  from  the  Hagerstown  Torch 
Light  of  July,  1827,  and  comprises  the  contemporary 
newspaper  account  of  it: 

"Washington  Monument,  Near  Boonsboro. 

"Pursuant  to  previous  arrangements,  the  citizens  of 
Boonsboro  assembled  at  the  public  square  on  the  4th  inst., 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  ascend  the 
'Blue  Rocks'  for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  him  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  This  spot  was  selected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  facility  with  which  the  materials  were 
furnished.  A  little  more  than  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  the  day  before,  which  enabled  us  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  grand  design  before  us.  The  men  seemed 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  ardor  almost  bordering 
on  enthusiasm. 

"About  12  o'clock  we  heard  a  very  appropriate  extem- 
pore address  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clinghan,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Revolutionary  period,  whose  warm  patriotism,  ani- 
mating a  constitution  rendered  infirm  by  age  and  bad 
health,  induced  him  to  bear  all  fatigue  and  danger  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  his  heart. 

"About  1  o'clock  we  partook  of  a  cold  collation ;  as  our 
object  was  not  to  gratify  our  pampered  appetites,  conse- 
quently no  sumptuous  arrangements  had  been  made, 
neither  were  toasts  prepared  for  the  occasion,  but  we 
enjoyed  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  partaking  of  our 
simple  fare  than  the  most  costly  or  highly  seasoned  dishes 
would  have  afforded.  Our  thoughts  and  food  were  both 
highly  spiced  with  the  contemplation  of  our  work,  thereby 
needing  no  stimulants  to  excite  an  artificial  appetite.    At 
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the  conclusion  of  our  labors,  about  4  o'clock,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  from  one  of  the  steps  of 
the  monument,  preceded  by  some  prefatory  observations, 
after  which  several  salutes  of  infantry  were  fired,  when 
we  all  returned  to  town  in  good  order. 

"This  monument  is  fifty-four  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base  and  fifteen  feet  high  (we  contemplate  raising  it 
thirty  feet  after  the  busy  season  has  passed) .  The  wall 
is  composed  of  huge  stone,  many  weighing  upwards  of  a 
ton,  with  the  whole  of  the  center  filled  up  with  the  same 
material.  A  flight  of  steps,  commencing  at  the  base  and 
running  through  the  body  of  the  fabric,  enables  us  to 
ascend  to  the  top,  from  when  the  most  beautiful  prospect 
presents  itself  that  the  eye  can  possibly  behold.  Shep- 
herdstown,  Hagerstown  and  Cavetown  are  distinctly  seen, 
with  all  the  fertile  fields  of  Jefferson,  Berkeley  and  Wash- 
ington Counties,  affording  a  landscape  teeming  with  life 
and  wealth. 

"To  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  a  rugged  path,  but 
the  view  will  afford  a  rich  compensation  for  the  labor. 
Twelve  feet  from  the  base,  upon  the  side  fronting  Boons- 
boro,  was  inserted  a  white  marble  slab,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  'Erected  in  memory  of  Washington,  July 
4,  1827,  by  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro.  At  the  laying  of 
the  monument  several  Revolutionary  soldiers  ascended 
and  fired  three  rounds  from  its  top.'  " 

Rev.  William  Clinghan,  D.  D.,  mentioned  in  the  above 
account,  was  a  retired  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  lived  through  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in 
1833  and  his  remains  lie  in  one  of  the  old  burial  grounds 
of  the  town.  In  1884  there  remained,  as  indeed  for  a 
number  of  years,  only  a  fallen  ruin  of  the  original  monu- 
ment. At  this  time  a  movement  was  started  by  the  La 
Grange  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  town  to  rebuild  it. 
The  project  met  with  instant  response  and  the  monument 
was  restored  to  its  original  form.  The  dedication  took 
place  in  August  of  that  year,  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
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course  of  several  thousand  persons,  the  occasion  being 
made  notable  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
men  of  the  State,  including  the  then  Governor,  William 
T.  Hamilton,  a  native  of  the  county,  who  delivered  the 
address. 

Some  years  later,  due  to  a  stroke  of  lightning,  a  rent 
appeared  in  the  stone  work,  which  in  time  has  resulted 
in  its  ruin  again.  In  this  condition  the  structure  exists 
today.  An  association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  rebuilt  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
National  Government.  A  bill,  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
David  J.  Lewis,  has  been  pending  for  several  sessions, 
but  Congress  has  not  been  ready  to  undertake  the  work 
of  its  restoration. 

The  restoration  of  this  old  monument  is  heartily  com- 
mended to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  a  monument  to  Washington,  a  definite  concrete  ex- 
pression of  patriotism,  and,  though  not  of  huge  propor- 
tions, still  commensurable  with  the  community  that 
erected  it,  in  whose  hearts  was  the  desire  to  honor  the 
great  national  hero  and  to  perpetuate  in  stone  their  love 
and  devotion  to  his  memory. 

There  is  a  splendid  fitness  that  Baltimore  should  have 
reared  the  monument  of  Mount  Vernon  Place  to  express 
the  pride  of  a  great  city.  It  was  an  act  deserving  of  the 
nation  that  the  great  white  shaft  that  marks  the  National 
Capital  should  rise  beside  the  river  that  washed  the  bank 
of  Mount  Vernon,  but  there  is  a  trinity  of  tribute  by  this 
act  of  the  plain  people  of  the  country  in  that  they,  too, 
were  moved  to  fix  in  stone  and  with  their  own  hands  this 
work  of  their  patriotism.  Not  without  shame  can  any 
monument  to  Washington  be  a  ruin,  for  like  the  steadying 
influence  of  a  great  body  of  water  on  climate  has  been 
that  of  the  childless  man  whom  we  hail  as  the  Father  of 
his  Country. 


Any  claim  for  its  priority  of  date  is  perhaps  more  technical  than 
real,  for  the  cornerstone  of  a  structure  fixes  its  date,  and  while 
the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  monument  was  not  until  1836,  the 
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beginning  of  it  antedates  this  Boonsboro  structure  by  twelve  years. 
The  following  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress  tells  of  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  early  tributes  to  Washington: 

"The  acting  Chief  Bibliographer  now  reports  that  the  earliest 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  George  Washington  was  that  set 
up  on  South  Mountain  near  Boonsboro  in  Washington  County, 
Maryland,  on  July  4,  1827.  The  Washington  Monument  in  Balti- 
more, begun  July  4,  1815,  received  the  statue  of  Washington  on 
November  25,  1829,  but  was  not  entirely  completed  until  1836. 

"The  first  statue  of  General  Washington,  according  to  Elizabeth 
B.  Johnston's  'Original  Portraits  of  Washington,'  Boston,  1882, 
was  that  made  by  the  French  sculptor,  Houdon,  for  the  State  of 
Virginia.     This  was  set  up  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond  in  1796." 


The  First  Washington  Monument 

Isabel  S.  Mason 

Of  old  thou  stood,  a  watcher  lone, 

Upon  the  silent  height; 
Strong  as  the  Heart  at  Valley  Forge, 

That  watched  in  frozen  night. 
For  in  thee  glowed  the  pulse  that  timed, 

The  march  of   Freedom's  feet; 
Fed  by  the  flood  of  hero  blood, 

It  ne'er  shall  cease  to  beat. 

The  hands,  within  whose  sturdy  veins 

The  patriot  thrill  coursed  free; 
Raised  up  thy  sentinel  form  to  him 

Who  wrought  for  liberty. 
Those  hands  are  stilled,  but,  oh,  the  throb 

Hath  never   ceased  in  rest; 
It  vibrates  down  the  path  of  Time, 

And  echoes  in  each  breast. 

Though  shattered  once  by  storm  and  age, 

Yet  Nature  wove  thee  round; 
A  flowery,  fragrant  memory, 

Embraced  thee  from  the  ground. 
The  fair,  wild  blossoms  kissed  thy  form, 

The  birds  sang  o'er  thy  stone; 
The  stars  in  night's  emblazoned  flag 

Kept  watch  with  thee  alone. 

And  now,  once  more  thy  form  shall  stand, 
Grim  Veteran  of  the  past; 
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Like    Liberty,   though   crushed    to    earth. 

It  must  arise  at  last. 
For  when  the  thrill  of  grateful  love, 

Shall  o'er  us  cease  to  steal; 
'Twill  be  because  our  Soul  is  dead, 

And  hearts  have  ceased  to  feel. 

Hagerstown  "Journal. 


"Uncle  Sam" 


Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1812,  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  then  a  con- 
tractor, visited  Troy,  where  he  purchased  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions.  The  inspectors  of  the  articles  at  that  place 
were  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman 
(universally  known  as  "Uncle  Sam")  generally  superin- 
tended in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling  the  provisions 
purchased  by  the  contractor.  The  casks  were  marked 
"E.  A. — U.  S."  Their  inspection  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  face- 
tious fellow,  who,  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  mark, 
said  he  did  not  know  unless  it  meant  Elbert  Anderson 
and  Uncle  Sam,  alluding  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson.  The  joke 
took  among  the  workmen  and  passed  currently,  and  Uncle 
Sam,  when  present,  was  often  rallied  by  them  on  the  in- 
creasing extent  of  his  possessions. 

— Gleanings  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Bombaugh,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


A  Bachelor's  Epitaph 

At  threescore  winters'  end  I  died, 
A    cheerless    being,    sole    and    sad. 

The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied 
And  wis-.h  my  father  never  had! 


OLD  COURT  HOUSE,  CHESTERTOWN 


FROM    USILTON'S    HISTORY    OF    KENT    COUNTY 
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Old  Court  House,  Chestertown 

Built  1698 
Percy  G.  Skirven 


KENT  was  made  a  county  of  the  Province  of  Maryland 
in  1642  and  at  that  time  the  Governor  appointed  the 
Commissioners  of  Justice.  Giles  Brent  was  made  Chief 
Judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal.  The  official  docu- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

"To  Mr.  Secretary: 

"These  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  draw  a  commis- 
sion to  Mr.  Giles  Brent  to  be  commander  of  the  Isle  of 
Kent;  and  for  Mr.  William  Luddington  and  Mr.  Richard 
Thomson  to  be  joined  with  him  in  commission. 

"Leonard  Calvert,  Govt, 
"August  2nd,  1642." 

Prior  to  this  time  the  Isle  of  Kent  had  been  a  "hun- 
dred" of  St.  Mary's  and  Captain  John  Langford  was  the 
sheriff,  he  having  been  appointed  in  February,  1637.  He 
was  reappointed  in  1642  and  the  Isle  of  Kent  then  became 
a  county  with  the  necessary  officers  to  govern  it  as  such. 

There  arose  the  question  of  a  place  for  the  justices  to 
meet  to  hold  court.  As  the  centre  of  the  population  of 
the  new  county  was  on  the  lower  end  of  the  present  Kent 
Island,  it  was  decided  in  1639  that  court  should  be  held 
at  the  old  Kent  Fort.  This  place  soon  gave  way  to  one 
more  convenient  on  Broad  Creek.  This,  too,  soon  fell 
into  disuse  and  the  sittings  of  the  court  were  held  at  the 
houses  of  some  one  of  the  prominent  colonists  whose 
dwelling  was  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  the  justices.     For  this  accommodation  and  use  of 
the  house  the  host  was  paid  in  tobacco. 

In  1674  Charles  Calvert,  then  Governor  of  the  Province, 
appointed  the  justices  for  Kent  County  as  follows: 
Thomas  South,  Joseph  Wickes,  James  Ringgold,  John 
Hinson,  Henry  Hozier,  Arthur  Wright,  John  Wright, 
Tobias  Wells  and  Wm.  Lawrence.  On  the  back  of  this 
commission  was  written  by  the  Governor : 

"I  do  hereby  order  that  the  place  for  holding  your 
County  Court  be  in  some  part  of  the  Eastern  Neck  and 
not  upon  the  Island  (meaning  Eastern  Neck  Island)  as 
formerly. 

"Given  under  my  hand  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1674. 

"Charles  Calvert,  Govt." 

For  several  years  prior  to  this  order  the  court  had 
been  held  on  Eastern  Neck  Island  at  the  home  of  one  of 
the  justices,  Mr.  Joseph  Wickes.  His  plantation  was 
known  as  "Wickcliffe"  and  is  today  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  Maryland. 

At  that  time,  1674,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  sitting  at 
St.  Mary's,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of 
court  houses  in  each  of  the  counties,  and  in  1679  the 
Commissioners  used  a  court  house  which  they  had  built 
on  the  land  of  James  Ringgold  at  the  town  of  New  Yar- 
mouth, on  Gray's  Inn  Creek.  In  1680  James  Ringgold 
deeded  the  lot  of  land  (about  half  an  acre)  on  which  the 
court  house  stood  to  Charles  Calvert,  then  the  third  Lord 
Baltimore.  There  was  also  a  jail  standing  on  this  lot  and 
it,  too,  had  been  built  by  the  county  justices. 

The  court  for  Kent  County  was  held  at  New  Yarmouth 
for  sixteen  years,  but  the  increasing  population  of  the 
county  made  it  imperative  to  hold  court  in  a  more  con- 
venient place.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  by 
the  Assembly  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Chester  River 
at  the  present  location  of  Chestertown.     Court  was  held 
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in  1696  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Caulk  and  he  received 
1,020  pounds  of  tobacco  "for  expenses"  in  entertaining 
the  justices. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  justices  on  October  30,  1696,  to 
levy  tobacco  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  county 
and  to  meet  the  bills  authorized  at  the  previous  court, 
2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  sheriff's  hands 
to  pay  for  the  land  on  which  to  build  the  court  house. 
The  entry  in  the  old  book  known  as  the  "Court  Proceed- 
ings," now  in  the  court  house. at  Chestertown,  says: 

"The  tobacco  to  remain  in  the  sheriff,  his  custodie, 
until  the  right  owner  approved  that  can  give  a  sufficient 
and  good  title  to  the  county  for  the  same  or  till  the  jus- 
tices of  this  county  shall  otherwise  order  the  said  tobacco." 
There  evidently  was  some  defect  in  the  title  of  the  land. 

Simon  Wilmer,  then  surveyor  for  the  county,  was  paid 
200  pounds  of  tobacco  "for  laying  out  the  land  for  the 
court  house  and  recording  the  same." 

A  contract  was  made  with  John  Sutton,  with  Colonel 
Peter  Sayer  as  his  bond,  for  building  the  court  house, 
and  at  that  session  of  the  court  (October  30,  1696)  6,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  court 
house  when  completed.  The  sheriff  to  keep  the  tobacco 
in  his  hands  until  authorized  to  pay  it  to  the  builder. 

As  the  next  court  for  making  the  levy  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Caulk  on  November  8,  1697,  it  is 
evident  that  the  court  house  was  not  then  finished.  At 
that  session  of  the  court  Morgan  Brown  was  paid  700 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  build  a  chimney  to  the  court  Louse 
and  to  the  "Plasterer"  1,600  pounds  of  tobacco  for  plaster- 
ing the  court  house.  To  Simon  Winner's  negro,  James, 
190  pounds  of  tobacco  was  paid  "for  hairs  used  in  plaster- 
ing the  court  house"  and  to  Godfrey  Pener  85  pounds  of 
tobacco  "for  more  nails  for  the  plasterer."  There  was 
also  appropriated  400  pounds  of  tobacco  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
William  Bladen  "for  drawing  the  bill  preferred  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  the  Court  House  Land." 
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The  land  on  which  the  court  house  was  built  was  like 
all  other  lands  in  the  Province,  subject  to  a  yearly  quit 
rent  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lords  Baltimore 
and  in  the  Debt  Book  of  the  Province  for  the  year  1757 
the  following  entry  appears:  "Kent  County:  to  part  of 
'Stepney/  Court  House  Land,  2  acres,  rent  due  at  Lady's 
Day,  i  pence."  As  this  rent  was  payable  at  the  two  most 
principal  feasts  of  the  year,  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (March  25th)  and  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch  Angel,  the  total  rent  for 
the  year  paid  by  Kent  County  was  one  pence! 

This  interesting  record  shows  that  the  land  on  which 
the  court  house  was  built,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Ches- 
tertown  as  laid  out,  was  part  of  a  grant  of  land  known  as 
"Stepney,"  and  a  deed  for  100  acres  from  Rebecca  Wilmer 
recorded  in  the  land  records  for  Kent  County,  under  date 
of  September  23,  1690,  further  confirms  the  fact.  A  very 
substantial  addition  was  in  later  years  made  to  the  old 
court  house,  but  just  when  this  occurred  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  A  search  of  the  court  proceedings 
should  show  the  date  it  was  built  and  its  cost. 

The  old  court  house  was  the  scene  of  many  notable 
events  that  occurred  through  the  years  from  its  comple- 
tion in  1698  down  to  the  time  when  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  Kent  County  demanded  its  removal  to  make 
room  for  a  larger  building.  It  was  found  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  court  in  the  years 
just  preceding  the  Civil  War  and  in  1860  this  old  Colonial 
relic  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  building  now 
standing. 

"It  was  Alphonsus,  surnamed  the  Wise,  King  of  Ara- 
gon,  who  used  to  say,  That  among  so  many  things  as  are 
by  men  possessed  or  pursued  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
all  the  rest  are  baubles  besides  old  wood  to  burn,  old 
wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  converse  with  and  old  books 
to  read.'  " 
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Honor  the  Flag 

Written  for  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  North 

Historian  National  Association  of  Patriotic  Instructors 


"/^\N  the  east  three  gates,  on  the  north  three  gates, 
^^  on  the  south  three  gates  and  on  the  west  three 
gates,"  so  the  Scriptures  say,  and  in  this  day  we  can 
apply  it  to  our  country,  and  we  know  that  our  gates 
swing  wide,  while  through  them  rushes  the  human  tide 
from  all  lands.  Not  often  the  best  of  any  land,  but  usu- 
ally those  hot  with  unrest,  with  malice  and  hatred  for  law 
in  their  hearts.  These  come  not  alone,  but  bring  with 
them  women  and  children.  It  is  the  children,  we  of  the 
heritage  of  America,  must  look  after,  if  we  desire  that 
the  future  of  our  country  shall  reflect  the  glory  of  the 
present.  Take  them  while  their  hearts  and  minds  are 
impressionable  and  tender,  and  holding  before  them  our 
beautiful  banner,  tell  them  and  our  own  little  ones,  over 
and  over,  its  story,  and  teach  them  to  honor  it  for  all 
it  typifies,  for  what  it  will  give  them  and  all  who  dwell 
in  this  great  land. 

'The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  has  led  our  armies  to 
all  their  victories.  This  Flag  symbolizes  so  much  to 
everyone  on  free  American  soil,  that  it  should  be  ever 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  should  regard  it  as  sacred.  As 
the  morning  sun  kisses  its  folds,  tell  the  children  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of  their 
hours  of  toil  and  privation,  of  sickness,  long  marches, 
bleeding  feet,  wounds,  and  in  many  cases  death,  all  for 
love  of  a  free  country. 

When  the  breezes  lift  the  glistening  folds,  tell  of  the 
parting  of  loved  ones,  of  young  manhood  going  out  in 
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strength  and  beauty  to  become  a  sacrifice,  that  we  should 
have  a  glorious  united  land.  As  the  stripes  and  field, 
flutter  in  sun  or  shade,  tell  how  the  clustered  stars 
obtained  their  place  in  this  firmament  of  blue  so  dear 
to  us.  Teach  them  to  so  respect  our  Flag,  that  others 
will  follow  their  example  and  love  it,  too.  We  should 
resent  any  slight  to  our  Flag,  the  same  as  we  would  an 
insult  to  our  dear  ones. 

Its  stripes  of  red  eternal  dyed  with  heart-streams  of  all  lands; 
Its  white,  the  snow-capped  hills  that  hide  in  storm  their  upraised 

hands; 
Its  blue,  the  ocean  waves  that  beat  round  freedom's  circled  shore; 
Its  stars,  the  print  of  angels'  feet  that  burn  forever  more. 

This  is  the  banner  that  floats  over  this  free  land,  that 
flies  from  the  mastheads  of  vessels  in  all  waters,  that 
waves  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  our  northern- 
most possessions  to  our  far  south  line,  over  almost  all  the 
schoolhouses  where  children  breathe  in  the  air  of  freedom, 
while  they  are  taught  that  our  glorious  Flag  has  never 
been  trailed  in  the  dust  of  dishonor. 

"Oh,  folds  of  white  and  scarlet!  Oh,  blue  field  with 
your  silver  stars !  May  fond  eyes  welcome  you,  willing 
feet  follow  you,  warm  hearts  cherish  you,  and  dying  lips 
give  you  their  blessing. 

"Ours  by  inheritance,  ours  by  allegiance,  ours  by  affec- 
tion, long  may  you  float  on  the  free  winds  of  Heaven,  the 
emblem  of  liberty,  the  hope  of  the  world." 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  themselves  had  streamed  at  the 
front  of  two  wars  before  the  kindling  genius  of  a  Mary- 
land man,  exercised  in  the  white  heat  of  battle,  trans- 
lated the  dumb  symbol  of  national  sentiment  into  a  living 
voice  and  made  it  the  sublime  and  harmonious  interpreter 
of  a  nation's  progress  and  power." 


Small  in  number  but  their  valour  tried  in  war  and  glow- 
ing.— Virgil. 
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Muster  Roll,  1775,  Kent  County 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Patriotic  Marylander": 

Herewith  is  submitted  for  publication  the  muster  roll  of  the 
Thirteenth  Battalion  of  the  Militia  of  Kent  County,  Maryland.  This 
Battalion  was  composed  of  men  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county 
and  were  in  command  of  Col.  Richard  Graves.  The  Twenty-seventh 
Battalion,  the  names  of  which  will  appear  in  a  later  communica- 
tion, was  composed  of  men  from  the  upper  part  of  the  county. 

Permission  to  copy  these  names  from  the  original  papers  was 
granted  the  writer  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in  whose 
keeping  these  valuable  old  records  are. 

The  United  States  today  is  passing  through  the  same  ordeal  for 
preparedness  that  tried  the  metal  of  the  American  Colonies  in  the 
days  just  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  and 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  session  of  December,  1774,  shows  the  following  author- 
ization of  the  initial  organization  of  militia  in  the  Province. 

"Resolved  unanimously,  That  if  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  rel- 
ative to  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force  in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed  power  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  force,  in  that  or  any  other  Colony,  that,  in  such  case, 
this  Province  will  support  such  Colony  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

"Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed 
of  the  gentlemen,  freeholders  and  other  freemen,  is  the  natural 
strength  and  only  stable  security  of  a  free  government,  and  that 
such  militia  will  relieve  our  mother  country  from  any  expense  in 
our  protection  and  defence;  will  obviate  the  pretense  of  a  necessity 
for  taxing  us  on  that  account,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  keep 
any  standing  army  (ever  dangerous  to  liberty)  in  this  Province: 

"And  therefore  it  is  recommended  to  such  of  the  said  inhabitants 
of  this  Province  as  are  from  sixteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  to  form 
themselves  into  Companies  of  sixty-eight  men;  to  choose  a  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  an  ensign,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  one 
drummer  for  each  company;  and  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  military  exercise.  That  each  man  be 
provided  with  a  good  firelock  and  bayonet  fixed  thereon,  half  a 
pound  of  powder,  two  pounds  of  lead  and  a  cartouch-box  or  powder- 
horn,  and  a  bag  for  ball,  and  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  any 
emergency." 

If  in  publishing  this  muster  roll  the  descendants  of  those  patriots 
whose  names  appear  herein  are  induced  to  emulate  their  ancestors 
in  the  service  of  our  country,  the  writer  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for 
the  work  of  copying  and  indexing  these  old  records. 

Very  respectfully   yours, 

August  16,  1916.  PERCY  G.  SKIRVEN. 


I3th  Battalion,  Maryland  Militia 

Col.  Richard  Graves,  Commander 


Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Alford,  Edward 

1 

Private 

5 

Beswick,  Nathan 

5 

Private 

4 

Atkins,  Nathan 

1 

" 

7 

Berry,  Moses 

5 

" 

6 

Ahern,  Patrick 

2 

" 

2 

Blanchford,  John 

5 

" 

6 

Ashley,  John 

2 

" 

5 

Bullock,  Samuel 

6 

2nd  Lieut. 

Anderson,  Alexander 

3 

Captain 

Blackiston,  John 

6 

Private 

2 

Ashley,  John 

3 

Private 

1 

Broadaway,  Thomas 

6 

" 

5 

Anderson,  Robert 

3 

" 

4 

Brooks,  Henry 

6 

" 

5 

Ashmore,  Tobias  _ 

3 

" 

8 

Blackiston,  Thomas 

6 

" 

6 

Andrews,  Benjamin 

4 

2nd  Sergt. 

Bennett,  Samuel 

6 

" 

6 

Atkinson,  Lewis 

4 

Private 

i 

Brooking,  Matthew 

6 

" 

7 

Arnold,  Peter 

4 

" 

2 

Burgin,  John 

6 

" 

8 

Attix,  Aquilla,  Jr. 

5 

4th  Corp. 

Beck,  Alexander,  Jr. 

7 

" 

1 

Apsley,  Alexander 

5 

Private 

3 

Bird,  Edward 

7 

" 

2 

Apsley,  Edward 

5 

" 

5 

Benton,  Francis 

7 

" 

2 

Alford,  Moses 

5 

" 

6 

Brooks,  Nathan 

7 

" 

2 

Attix,  Aquilla 

5 

" 

6 

Berry,  John 

7 

" 

3 

Ayres,  William 

7 

" 

2 

Beck,  Alexander 

7 

" 

3 

Atkinson,  Michael 

7 

5 

Bradshaw,  James 

7 

" 

4 

Ashley,  David 

7 

" 

6 

Blackiston,  Stephen 

7 

" 

4 

Ashley,  William 

8 

" 

2 

Brice,  William 

7 

" 

4 

Ashley,  James 

8 

" 

3 

Brown,  Joseph 

7 

" 

6 

Ashley,  Edward 

8 

" 

3 

Benton,  Beniamin 

7 

" 

7 

Ashley,  John,  Jr. 

8 

3 

Browny,  William 

7 

" 

8 

Ashley,  John,  Sr. 

8 

" 

4 

Butler,  Robert 

7 

" 

8 

Ashley,  Abram 

8 

" 

6 

Burk,  George 

8 

" 

1 

Anderson,  Walter 

9 

" 

2 

Bannon,  Anthony 

8 

" 

2 

Anderson,  Thomas 

9 

" 

6 

Bowers,  Thomas,  Jr. 

8 

" 

3 

Anderson,  James,  Jr. 

9 

6 

Briscoe,  Joseph 
Bowers,  Thomas 

8 
8 

« 

3 
3 

Banning,  Anthony 

1st  Lieut. 

Bennett,  Sol  mon 

8 

" 

5 

Burk,  John 

Private 

2 

Brown,  William 

8 

" 

6 

Bordley,  Arthur 

" 

3 

Bennett,  Samuel 

8 

" 

7 

Burk,  John,  Jr. 

" 

4 

Brown,  David 

8 

" 

8 

Blackiston,  Joseph 

" 

5 

Baker,  Charles,  Jr. 

9 

" 

3 

Buckingham,  William 

" 

6 

Bowers,  William 

9 

" 

3 

Bashwell,  Henry 

" 

6 

Boddy,  Barrett 

9 

" 

4 

Boddy,  William 

" 

8 

Brooks,  Philip 

9 

" 

6 

Brown  Morgan 

2 

Captain 

Barratt,  William 

9 

" 

7 

Beck,  Edward 

2 

Private 

i 

Blakeway,  John 

9 

" 

7 

Byram,  Joseph 

2 

" 

2 

Boyd,  David 

9 

" 

8 

Byram,  James 

2 

" 

2 

Bannon,  Jeremiah 

9 

" 

8 

Byram.  William 

2 

" 

4 

Brown,  Nicholas 

2 

" 

4 

Chambers,  Benjamin 

Lt.-Col. 

Baker,  Charles 

2 

" 

4 

Cruikshank,  Robert 

i 

Captain 

Blackiston,  James 

2 

" 

5 

Cannon,  Edward 

1 

Private 

'4 

Byram,  Nathan 

2 

" 

5 

Clark,  George 

1 

" 

7 

B  ots,  Abraham 

2 

" 

6 

Casemark,  James 

2 

" 

2 

Byram.  John 

2 

" 

6 

Clark,  Elisha 

2 

" 

3 

Byram,  Stephen 

2 

" 

7 

Clark,  Jesse 

2 

" 

3 

Boddy,  John 

2 

" 

7 

Clark,  James 

2 

" 

3 

Baker,  \Viiliam 

2 

" 

7 

Clarke,  John,  Jr. 

2 

" 

4 

Barratt,  John 

2 

" 

8 

Clark,  William 

2 

" 

5 

Burchinall,  William 

2 

" 

8 

Curry,  Henry 

2 

" 

5 

Beverlin,  John 

3 

" 

] 

Comegys,  Jesse 

2 

" 

6 

Brewer  James 

3 

" 

2 

Clark,  Elijah 

2 

" 

6 

Berry,  Moses 

3 

" 

6 

Comegys,  Edward 

2 

" 

7 

Binney,  Benjamin 

3 

" 

7 

Corse,  Barney 

3 

" 

1 

Blake,  James 

3 

" 

8 

Connway.  Cornelius 

3 

" 

1 

Beck,  Samuel 

4 

Ensign 

Chipchase,  Thomas 

3 

" 

2 

Brice,  Richard 

4 

Private 

'2 

Covington,  James 

3 

" 

3 

Brummel,  Richard 

4 

" 

3 

Copper,  Charles 

3 

" 

3 

Buttew,  Samuel 

4 

" 

4 

Crouch,  Samuel 

3 

" 

6 

Boddy,  Stephen 

4 

" 

4 

Covington,  Thomas 

3 

" 

7 

Brice,  John 

4 

" 

4 

Conden,  Joseph 

3 

" 

7 

Burk,  John,  Jr. 

4 

" 

6 

Caton,  Thomas 

3 

" 

8 

Brummel,  James 

4 

" 

7 

Crow,  Thomas 

4 

1st  Lieut. 

Boddy,  John 

4 

" 

7 

Copper,  William 

4 

3rd  Sergt. 

Beck,  Alexander 

5 

1st  Sergt. 

Crouch.  James 

4 

4th  Corp. 

Beck.  Joshua 

5 

2nd  Sergt. 

Costley,  John 

4 

Private 

'i 

Beck,  Daniel 

5 

1st  Corp. 

Carr,  Patrick 

4 

" 

2 

Beck,  John 

5 

Private 

'2 

Childs,  Andrew 

4 

" 

3 

Beck,  Edward,  Jr. 

5 

" 

2 

Carradine,  John 

4 

" 

3 

Beck,  James 

5 

" 

3 

Curry,  John 

4 

" 

5 

Benton.  James 

5 

" 

3 

Clark,  John 

4 

" 

6 

Brassett,  William 

5 

" 

3 

Crabbin,  William  Hynson 

4 

" 

6 

Beck,  Samuel 

5 

" 

3 

Clever,  Benjamin 

4 

" 

7 
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Co.        Rank       Class 


Caulk,  William 
Crosley,  Thomas 
Copper,  Norris 
Comegys,  Jonathan 
Crouch,  Nehemiah 
Chalmers.  James 
Causey,  Stephen 
Cowarden,  Johp 
Crane,  David 
Corse,  Thomas 
Cannon,  James 
Cooper,  Peregrine 
C — tly  [Ceetly],  Thomas 
Cammell,  Isaac 
Corse,  John 
Carpenter,  Richard 
Cavender,  Lambert 
Copper,  Joseph 
Crabbin,  William 
Coleman,  Charles 
Collins,  Thomas 
Crouch,  Samuel 
Carroll,  Edward 
Clark,  James 
Carter,  Thomas 
Culbert,  John 
Conaway,  Benjamin 
Copper,  James 
Caton,  John 
Claypoole,  James 
Chaplin,  Samuel 
Collins,  William 
Clarke,  Joshua 
Corse,  James 
Chandler,  Blackiston 

Dyer,  Nathaniel 
Dunn,  James,  Jr. 
Davis,  Edward 
Dowling,  \\  illiam 
Duncan,  George 
Delahunty,  Thomas 
Delahunty,  Mordica 
Dew,  John 
Dennison,  William 
Davis,  Philip 
Davis,  Robert 
Dean,  Matthew 
Dawson,  Solomon 
Deighton,  John 
Dovin,  James 
Dickey,  John 
Dunn,  Hezekiah 
Drummond,  William 
Dunn,  Larius 
Dunn,  James 
Darrington,  James 
Dunn,  William 
Dunn,  Robert 
Davis,  Daniel 
Dever,  John 
Dillen,  Arthur 
Daugherty,  William 
Daily,  John 
Dunkin,  James 
Dugan,  William 
Davis,  William 
Dedman,  Benjamin 
Dinson,  John 
Davis,  John 
Dial,  William 
Dawson,  William 
Dunk,  Thomas 
Dew,  Thomas 
Danskin,  Alexander 
Dunkan,  William 


Private 


3rd  Corp. 
Private 


st  Lieut 
Private 


2nd  Lieut. 
Private 


Private 


2nd  Lieut. 
Private 


Co.        Rank       Class 


Eads,  John 
Eads,  Henry 
Eads,  James 
Eads,  Jonathan 
Eldridge,  Joseph 
Evans,  James 
Elliott,  John 
Everitt,  Hales 
Engram,  Edward 
Elburn,  William,  Jr. 
Enloes,  John 
Edwards,  Thomas 
Elbert,  John 

Frisby,  William 
Fray,  William,  Jr. 
Frisby,  John 
Frazier,  John 
Frazier,  James 
Fray  Philip 
Foreman,  Bartholomew 
Foreman,  Samuel 
Frisby,  James,  Jr. 
Forster,  Benjamin 
Fitzgerald,  John 
Forster,  William 
Foreman,  Jacob 
Ferguson,  George 
Falconer,  Jacob 
Flaharty,  Michael 
Frazier,  George 
Frazier,  William 
Fry,  William  J. 
Frazier,  John 
Frisby,  William 
Frisby,  Joseph 
Frisby,  Richard 
Flinn,  Patrick 
Foreman,  Ezekiel 
Fisher,  Daniel 
Forbes,  William 

Graves,  Richard 

(in  command) 
Gilbert,  George 
Granger,  Thomas 
Glenn,  William 
Gird,  John 
Griffith,  James 
Grant,  James 
Greenfield,  William 
Grimes,  John 
Glenn,  Peregrine 
George,  Joseph 
Green,  Alexander 
George,  Robert 
Gleaves,  John 
Grant,  William 
Glanville,  William 
Grant,  Samuel 
Grant,  Jonathan 
Griffith,  Thomas 
Griffith,  William 
Gibbs,  Edward 
Griffith,  John 
Gidley,  John 
Gresham,  Richard 
Greenwood,  James 
Groom,  James 
Glens,  Alexander 
Groome,  Charles 
Greenwood,  William 
Gibbs.  George 
Gordon,  John 
Gamble,  Thomas 
Griffith,  John 


Private 


Major 
Private 


Captain 
Private 


Colonel 

Ensign 
Pri  vate 


■2 

■2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

ti 

6 

ti 

6 

ti 

ti 

7 

7 

8      4th  Corp. 

8         Private 


4th  Sergt. 

2nd  Corp. 

Private 


Captain 

3rd  Corp. 

Private 
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Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Gamble,  Darius 

8 

Private 

7 

Jones,  Thomas 

5 

Private 

3 

Greenfield,  Robert 

8 

7 

Jones,  John 

5 

4 

Guthery,  C.  Joshua 

9 

6 

Jackson,  Abednego 

6 

4th  Corp. 

Green,  John 

9 

7 

Jones,  Thomas 
Jones,  Benjamin 

6 
6 

Private 

'.3 
4 

Hopkins,  Joseph 

1 

Private 

2 

Jones,  John  (Hill  Point) 

7 

" 

2 

Hurt,  James 

1 

" 

3 

Joiner,  Benjamin 

7 

4 

Hadley,  Thomas 

1 

" 

6 

Jones,  Richard 

7 

" 

6 

Hopkins,  Joseph 

" 

1 

Jones,  John 

7 

" 

7 

Harwood,  William 

" 

2 

Jones,  John 

8 

3rd  Corp. 

Harrison,  James 

" 

8 

James,  Thomas 

8 

Private 

3 

Hartshorn,  George 

1st  Lieut. 

Jones,  John 

8 

4 

Hammond,  Samuel 

Private 

1 

Jones,  Darius 

8 

" 

6 

Humphrey,  Thomas 

2 

Jones,  William 

9 

" 

7 

Huff,  Thomas 

" 

3 

Holyoak,  Daniel 

4 

Kendoll,  William 

1 

Private 

6 

Halbert,  Simion 

3 

4 

Kendoll,  James 

1 

8 

Hall,  William 

3 

6 

Kent,  Thomas 

3 

" 

8 

Hamilton,  James 

3 

6 

Kirkwood,  Richard 

4 

" 

5 

Hackett,  Isaac 

3 

7 

Kendoll,  Stephen 

4 

" 

7 

Hadley,  Shem 

3 

" 

7 

Kirkwood,  Richard,  Jr. 

4 

" 

8 

Hatchinson,  Vincent 

4 

3rd  Corp. 

Kennard,  John,  Jr. 

5 

" 

4 

Hutson,  Samuel 

4 

Private 

1 

Kennard,  Stephen 

5 

" 

4 

Hynson,  John  Carvill 

4 

" 

1 

Kenny,  William 

5 

" 

4 

Hynson,  Charles,  Jr. 

4 

" 

1 

Kennard,  William,  Jr. 

5 

" 

4 

Hurt,  Morgan 

4 

" 

1 

Kennard,  Daniel 

5 

" 

5 

Hartley,  John 

4 

" 

2 

Kennard  Dennis 

5 

" 

5 

Hammond,  Samuel 

4 

" 

2 

Kendal,  Robert 

5 

" 

5 

Hatcheson,  Nathan 

4 

" 

3 

Knight,  Christ 

5 

" 

7 

Hatcheson,  John 

4 

" 

4 

Kennard,  John 

5 

" 

8 

Holmes,  Philip 

4 

5 

King,  Daniel 

6 

" 

2 

Hatcheson.  Benjamin 

4 

" 

6 

Knight,  Richard 

7 

" 

4 

Hall,  William 

4 

6 

Kennard,  Richard 

8 

" 

5 

Housroof,  John 

4 

8 

Kennard,  William 

8 

" 

8 

Hill,  John 

5 

1 

Kennard,  Owen 

9 

" 

2 

Hening,  William 

3 

Kenedy.  John 

9 

" 

3 

Hurst,  William 

" 

4 

Kemp.  Thomas 

9 

" 

3 

Horny,  Thomas 

7 

Kenedy,  William 

9 

" 

5 

Hamer,  William 

" 

7 

Kelly,  James 

9 

" 

8 

Haynes,  Abraham 

4th  Sergt. 

Hudson,  John 

6 

Private 

1 

Lennox,  Richard 

Private 

2 

Hix,  John 

6 

2 

Lowman,  John 

" 

3 

Hurley,  Dennis 

6 

" 

3 

Lynch,  John 

" 

4 

Hynson,  Richard 

6 

" 

8 

Lord,  Thomas 

" 

7 

Hynson,  William 

7 

" 

1 

Lane,  Richard 

" 

8 

Hinds,  John 

7 

4 

Lovegrove  James 

2 

" 

8 

Hurst,  William 

7 

5 

Lorian,  John 

3 

" 

5 

Holden,  John 

7 

6 

Lynch,  Henry 

4 

2 

Huxter,  Sabret 

7 

7 

Lynch,  Edmond 

6 

1st  Sergt. 

Hague,  James 

7 

" 

7 

Lawrence,  James 

6 

2nd  Corp. 

Hynson,  Nathaniel 

7 

" 

8 

Lamb,  Pearce 

6 

Private 

3 

Hodges,  James 

7 

" 

8 

Lamb,  Pearce,  Jr. 

6 

4 

Hurt,  John 

7 

" 

8 

Lynch,  John 

6 

6 

Higinbottom,  Joel 

8 

2nd  Corp. 

Lynch,  Nicholas 

6 

6 

Hiag,  John 

8 

Private 

2 

Lloyd,  James 

8 

1st  Lieut. 

Harris,  Joseph 

8 

4 

Lynch,  James 

8 

Private 

i 

Higinbottom,  Oliver 

8 

5 

Lowman,  Richard 

8 

" 

2 

Higinbottom,  George 

8 

" 

6 

Letherbury,  Pere 

9 

Captain 

Higinbottom,  Benjamin 

8 

" 

7 

Lusby,  Joseph 

9 

Private 

3 

Hanson,  Gustav 

8 

" 

8 

Hosier,  Henry 

8 

8 

Masling,  Thomas 

1st  Lieut. 

Hartley,  John 

9 

1 

Matthews,  William 

Private 

i 

Harragan,  John 

9 

1 

Masling,  Boutain 

2 

Hendley,  James 

9 

" 

2 

Masling,  James 

Private 

3 

Hall,  Cuthbert 

9 

" 

4 

Money,  William 

5 

Hinds,  Jacobus 

9 

Private 

5 

Masling,  Hamon 

" 

5 

Hopkins,  Edward 

9 

" 

7 

Magnor,  John,  Jr. 

" 

6 

Hackett,  Charles 

9 

7 

Mason,  William,  Jr. 
Merritt,  Lovrin 

2 

2nd  Lieut 

7 

Ireland,  Thomas 

1 

Private 

4 

Mansfield,  William 

2 

Private 

"l 

Ivey,  William 

2 

" 

4 

Megonigil,  Morris 

2 

4 

Iston,  Benjamin 

6 

8 

Mason,  William 
Milton,  Abraham 

2 
2 

<< 

5 

6 

Jones,  John 

1 

Private 

1 

Milton,  Richard 

2 

" 

7 

Jones.  Aquilla 

1 

" 

7 

Masling,  Francis 

2 

" 

8 

Jones,  Philip 

5 

" 

1 

Moore,  Simon 

3 

" 

1 
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Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Co. 

Rank 

(  'i.ASS 

McHaffey,  Jere 

3 

Private 

2 

Page,  John 

7 

( 'upturn 

Moore,  John 

3 

" 

3 

Parker,  William 

7 

2 

Moore,  George 

3 

" 

7 

Plimton,  James 

8 

3 

McCoppin,  Thomas 

3 

" 

8 

Piper,  James 

9 

Ensign 

Miller,  Charles 

3 

" 

8 

Pattin,  William 

9 

Private 

1 

Moore,  John 

4 

Captain 

Palmer,  John 

9 

1 

Munjar   Richard 

4 

Frivate 

1 

Perkins,  William 

9 

4 

Martin,  John 

1 

2 

Perkins,  Samuel 

9 

8 

Mansfield,  Thomas 

1 

" 

2 

Massey,  James 

4 

" 

3 

Quick,  Thomas 

4 

Private 

3 

MeCarty,  Kelly 

1 

3 

Munjar,  Samuel 

4 

5 

Ringgold,  James,  Jr. 

1 

Private 

1 

Morgan,  Charles 

1 

0 

Ringgold,  James 

1 

3 

Mansfield,  James 

4 

" 

7 

Ringgold,  John,  Jr. 

1 

" 

7 

McGregory,  John 

I 

8 

R(  lph,  John 

■2 

1st  Lieut. 

Merchant,  William 

1 

8 

Ringgold,  Elias 

2 

Private 

ti 

Merry,  John 

5 

" 

1 

Roberts,  William 

3 

3 

Meeks,  St.  Leger 

5 

2 

Rieddcrford,  James 

3 

" 

5 

M'eeks,  Robert 

5 

" 

2 

Ringgold,  Josias 

3 

" 

5 

Meeks,  Theophilas 

.■) 

" 

3 

Ringgold,  Thomas 

3 

7 

Meeks,  William 

5 

5 

Ricketts,  John  T. 

3 

7 

Milward,  Charles 

6 

1 

Ricketts,  John 

4 

1st  Sergt. 

Macany,  Isaac 

6 

" 

1 

Ross,  James 

1 

Private 

3 

Mears,  William 

6 

1 

Reed,  Joseph 

4 

" 

4 

Matthews,  John 

6 

" 

5 

Reardon,  Thomas 

4 

5 

Meeks,  Aquila 

6 

" 

ti 

Rumney,  Joseph 

4 

6 

Miller,  Michael 

7 

" 

1 

Robertson,  William 

4 

7 

Miller,  Walter 

7 

" 

2 

Reed,  Samuel 

5 

1st  Lieut. 

Merchant,  George 

7 

4 

Reed,  John 

5 

3rd  Sergt. 

Miller,  James 

7 

" 

5 

Roberts,  John 

5 

Private 

1 

Miller,  Thomas 

7 

5 

Redgrave,  Isaac 

5 

1 

Miller,  Thomas,  son  of 

Riley,  William 

5 

1 

Thomas 

7 

" 

5 

Randol,  — 

5 

" 

1 

McFall,  Peregrine 

7 

" 

6 

Randal,  John 

5 

" 

7 

Martin,  Andrew 

7 

" 

6 

Rollingson,  John 

6 

Ensign 

Miller,  Richard 

7 

" 

7 

Russell,  John 

ti 

Private 

2 

Miller,  Samuel 

7 

" 

7 

Redding,  Richard 

6 

7 

Miller,  Nathan 

7 

" 

7 

Reed,  George 

6 

" 

8 

Mansfield,  Thomas 

8 

" 

2 

Redue,  Isaac 

7 

" 

1 

McCoy,  Absolum 

8 

" 

6 

Rogers,  John 

7 

" 

1 

McQuinn,  Donald 

9 

2 

Rogers,  Nathaniel 

7 

" 

8 

Matzler,  David 

9 

4 

Ringgold,  William 

7 

8 

McKim,  John 

9 

" 

4 

Rolinson,  James 

8 

1st  Sergt. 

McNamara,  Dennis 

9 

" 

5 

Rowell,  William 

9 

Private 

2 

McKinly,  Hugh 

9 

" 

5 

Ramsey,  William 

9 

2 

Marah,  Timothy 

9 

" 

7 

Ringgold,  John 

9 

" 

3 

McKim,  William 

9 

" 

7 

Russell,  WTilliam 

9 

" 

3 

Morris,  Richard 

9 

8 

Reed,  Dean 
Roberts,  Samuel 

9 
9 

« 

4 
5 

Neil,  Charles 

2 

Ensign 

Reed,  Robert 

9 

" 

5 

Nicols,  Jeremiah 

2 

Private 

3 

Roberts,  Robert. 

9 

" 

6 

Nab,  Elisha 

4 

" 

5 

Robertson,  William 

9 

6 

Nusom,  John 

5 

" 

8 

Numbers,  Joseph 

6 

" 

5 

Smith,  Edward 

Private 

1 

Numbers,  John 

6 

8 

Shield,  William 

" 

1 

Niel,  James 

8 

1 

Strong,  William 
Stewart,  Major 

« 

2 
2 

Offley,  John 

9 

Private 

1 

Skervin,  Francis 
Smyth,  Richard 

3 

3 

Perkins,  Isaac 

Major 

Simmonds,  John 

Private 

5 

Parish,  John  Grey 

i 

Private 

5 

Shaw,  William 

8 

Pearce,  William,  Jr. 

2 

1 

Scow,  Joseph 

" 

8 

Pearce,  Charles 

2 

" 

5 

Solway,  William 

" 

1 

Price,  Henry 

2 

" 

6 

Smith,  James 

" 

2 

Punney,  Thomas 

2 

7 

Sutton,  John 

" 

3 

Price,  Henry 

3 

" 

2 

Stewart,  John 

2 

" 

4 

Pearce,  William 

3 

" 

4 

Smith,  William 

2 

" 

5 

Prosser,  Henry 

4 

1st  Corp. 

Sudler,  Thomas 

2 

" 

7 

Pearce,  John 

4 

Private 

5 

Stapleford,  Thomas 

2 

7 

Pearce,  Andrew 

5 

2nd  Lieut. 

Sinnett,  Samuel 

3 

2nd  Lieut. 

Patton,  John 

5 

2nd  Corp. 

Sturges,  John 

3 

" 

Pullet,  James 

5 

Private 

5 

Shaves,  John 

3 

Private 

i 

Punney,  Bartus 

5 

" 

7 

Senby,  William 

3 

3 

Peacock,  Richard 

5 

7 

Smith,  James 

3 

" 

4 

Pearce,  Edward 

5 

» 

8 

Scott,  John 

3 

" 

5 

Pearce.  William 

5 

8 

Sullivan,  John 

3 

" 

5 
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Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Co. 

Rank 

Class 

Smith,  John 

3 

Private 

6 

Tillden,  Charles 

8 

Private 

6 

Sinnett,  Samuel 

3 

" 

8 

Thomas,  Sterling 

8 

" 

6 

Saunders,  Tames 

4 

" 

2 

Thomas,  Richard,  Jr. 

9 

" 

1 

Shaw,  William 

4 

" 

3 

Tittle,  Lazarius 

9 

1 

Stoker,  Ephraim 

4 

" 

8 

Thomas  (S.),  Richard 

9 

" 

2 

Spencer,  Richard 

4 

" 

8 

Thornton,  Thomas 

9 

" 

6 

Spencer,  Daniel 

5 

" 

2 

Tilghman,  Philemon 

9 

" 

7 

Shakes,  George 

5 

" 

4 

Tittle,  John 

9 

" 

7 

Spencer,  Hugh 

5 

" 

5 

Spencer,  Richard 

5 

" 

6 

Ustleton,  John 

6 

Private 

5 

Spencer,  Pere 

5 

" 

6 

Underhill,  Mich. 

8 

" 

5 

Spencer,  Jonathin 

5 

" 

7 

Stein,  James 

5 

" 

8 

Vickers,  Abner 

6 

Private 

6 

Strahan,  John 

6 

" 

1 

Vickers,  William 

9 

" 

4 

Smith,  William 

6 

" 

1 

Vickers,  James 

9 

" 

5 

Simmonds,  Noble 

6 

" 

3 

Stewart,  Edward 

6 

" 

5 

Wiles.  John 

1 

Private 

3 

Sullivan,  John 

6 

" 

5 

Warum,  Valentine 

1 

" 

4 

Sill,  Joseph 

6 

" 

7 

Wilson,  George 

2 

" 

1 

Scott,  Andrew 

6 

8 

Wilson,  Richard 

2 

" 

8 

Scone,  James 

7 

" 

3 

Worrell,  William 

3 

Ensign 

Shaw,  Nathan 

7 

3 

Woodal,  Thomas 

3 

Private 

1 

Smith,  Thomas 

7 

3 

Wallis,  Samuel 

3 

2 

Smith,  William 

7 

" 

3 

Wilsons,  James 

3 

" 

2 

Shaw,  Edward 

7 

5 

Wroth,  Benjamin 

3 

" 

2 

Summers,  Robert 

7 

5 

Weaver,  Thomas 

3 

" 

3 

Stinson,  John 

7 

6 

Waller,  George 

3 

" 

3 

Stivens,  William 

7 

" 

6 

Wethered,  John 

3 

" 

4 

Smith,  Simon 

8 

2nd  Sergt. 

Wroth,  Kinvin 

3 

" 

5 

Smith,  Richard 

8 

1st  Corp. 

Woodard,  Thomas 

3 

" 

5 

Smith,  Samuel 

8 

Private 

i 

Wilmer,  James 

3 

" 

6 

Swift,  John 

8 

l 

Whealer,  Charles 

3 

" 

7 

Smith,  John,  Jr. 

8 

3 

Worrell,  Simon 

3 

" 

8 

Smith,  Stephen 

8 

4 

Wickes,  Simon 

4 

1st  Lieut. 

Smith,  James 

8 

" 

4 

Wickes,  Samuel 

4 

Private 

"i 

Smith,  Sutton 

8 

" 

5 

Wharton,  Robert 

4 

" 

4 

Skirvin,  William 

8 

" 

5 

Wharton,  Thomas 

4 

" 

4 

Smvth,  Hynson 

8 

" 

7 

Wilson,  James 

4 

" 

5 

Smith,  George 

8 

" 

7 

Wickes,  Joseph,  Jr. 

4 

" 

5 

Simpson,  James 

9 

" 

2 

Winters,  Elisha 

4 

" 

6 

Shaffer,  Jacob 

9 

8 

Whaland,  Edward 
Wilson,  William 

4 

4 

.. 

7 
8 

Trencher,  Aaron 

2 

Private 

1 

Watson,  William 

4 

" 

8 

Trew,  William 

2 

1 

Whaland,  Thomas 

4 

8 

Troth,  Henry 

2 

" 

4 

Whaland,  John 

5 

4th  Sergt, 

Thomas,  Samuel 

2 

" 

8 

Whitehouse,  Samuel 

5 

Private 

i 

Thomas,  Joseph  Earle 

3 

" 

4 

Watts,  George 

5 

" 

2 

Trew,  William 

3 

" 

5 

Willis,  Joshua 

5 

" 

3 

Thomas,  Thomas 

3 

" 

7 

Wroth,  James 

5 

" 

4 

Tillingham,  Richard 

4 

" 

1 

Wroth,  Kinvin,  Jr. 

5 

" 

6 

Tiller,  John 

4 

" 

1 

Wroth,  Kinvin 

5 

8 

Taylor,  John 

4 

" 

3 

Wroth,  James,  Jr. 

5 

8 

Tillingham,  Benajah 

4 

" 

4 

Williams,  John 

6 

3rd  Sergt. 

Tharp,  James 

4 

" 

5 

Ware,  James 

6 

Private 

3 

Tucker,  George 

4 

" 

7 

Willis,  John 

6 

" 

6 

Tilden,  Marmaduke 

5 

Captain 

Wells,  James 

6 

7 

Tilden.  Charles 

5 

Ensign 

Watson,  John 

6 

" 

7 

Thompson,  James 

5 

Private 

2 

Woodal,  James 

6 

" 

8 

Timms,  John 

5 

" 

6 

Williamson,  James 

7 

" 

1 

Tishe,  Samuel 

5 

" 

8 

Wickers  [Vickers],  Joseph 

7 

" 

3 

Trew,  Thomas 

5 

" 

8 

Wilmer,  William 

8 

2nd  Lieut. 

Turner.  Daniel 

6 

2nd  Sergt. 

Willis,  Richard 

8 

Private 

Taylor,  Robert 

6 

1st  Corp. 

Willis,  Joel 

8 

4th  Sergt. 

Trulock,  Philip 

6 

Private 

i 

Wilmer,  Blackston 

8 

Private 

i 

Turner,  John 

6 

2 

Whaland,  Owen 

8 

" 

4 

Taylor,  William 

6 

2 

Watkins.  John 

9 

1st  Lieut. 

Tennant,  William 

6 

3 

Whaland,  Thomas 

9 

Private 

i 

Tillard,  Samuel 

6 

" 

4 

Wallis,  William 

9 

3 

Trew,  Thomas 

6 

" 

4 

Wright,  John 

9 

" 

5 

Trulock,  Jacob 

6 

" 

4 

Woolaston,  William 

9 

" 

5 

Taylor,  Abraham,  Jr. 

6 

" 

5 

Watkins,  John 

9 

" 

8 

Tillard,  Fragget 

6 

5 

Taylor,  Samuel 

7 

" 

8 

Young,  John 

4 

Private 

2 

Taylor,  Philip 

8 

3rd  Sergt. 

Yearley,  John 

7 

" 

5 

Tharp,  John 

8 

Private 

3 

Yeates,  William 

8 

" 

4 

Taylor.  Hyth 

8 

4 

Yardsley,  William 

9 

" 

2 
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Current  Events  in  Maryland 

Resolutions  Approved  by  the  Patriotic  Societies 
[    of  the  Maryland  D.  A.  R.  and  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812  in  Maryland 


A  Name  For  An  Unbuilt  Road 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun. 

Sir:  When  the  Good  Roads  Commission  builds  the 
Laurel-to-Sandy-Spring  road  why  not  name  it  the  "Camp 
Harrington  Highway"  to  commemorate  the  actual  pre- 
paredness? P. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  June  23. 

Whereas,  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
are  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  historic  fitness  of  asso- 
ciations and  are  desirous  of  perpetuating  all  steps  taken 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  glory  of  our  flag  and  the 
dignity  of  our  country  and  State;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Daughters  of  Maryland,  in  a  Board 
meeting  assembled  June  29,  1916,  do  earnestly  endorse 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  Baltimore  morning  Sun  of 
June  26,  1916,  by  Mr.  Edward  Phelps  that  "when  the 
Good  Roads  Commission  builds  the  Laurel-to-Sandy- 
Spring  road  it  be  named  the  Camp  Harrington  Highway 
to  commemorate  the  actual  preparedness" ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Maryland  State  Organization,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  Regent,  go  on  record  as  advocating 
the  passage  of  this  bill ;  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Harrington,  of  Mary- 
land, and  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley, 

State  Regent,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 
Harriet  P.  Marine, 

State  Historian,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 
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Resolutions  on  the  Boonsboro  Monument 
to  George  Washington 

Whereas,  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  labor  for  every  effort  made 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  spots  and  the  perpetuation 
of  our  country's  history ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Boonsboro,  Maryland,  did  in 
1827  erect  by  unpaid  labor  a  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington; and, 

Whereas,  Time  has  worked  much  damage  to  this  his- 
toric structure  so  that  it  is  threatened  with  decay;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Executive  Board  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  in  Maryland,  assembled  June  29,  1916,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  Regent,  presiding,  do  heartily  endorse 
the  bill  drafted  by  the  citizens  of  Boonsboro  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  asking  for  a  restoration  fund  of 
$2,500;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Daughters  of  Maryland  bring  every 
influence  to  bear  upon  our  State  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  drafted 
and  sent  the  Regent  of  each  State  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
in  the  Union  that  they  may  intercede  with  their  Congress- 
men in  behalf  of  the  bill ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  same  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Harriet  P.  Marine, 

State  Historian. 

Edith  Marden  Ridout, 
State  Chairman  Committee  on  Preservation 
of  Historic  Spots. 
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Resolutions  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Approved  Unanimously  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Chapter 

and  by  the  National  Society  United  States  Daughters 

of  1812  in  the  State  of  Maryland 

Whereas,  The  matter  of  our  country's  defense  and  the 
matter  of  our  citizens'  patriotism  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  country  has  become  awakened  to  the 
need  for  a  larger  measure  of  coast  defense  for  the  safe 
protection  of  our  people;  and, 

Whereas,  There  is  nothing  which  so  stimulates  to  prac- 
tical and  effective  patriotism  as  the  people  memorializing 
of  the  nation's  distinguished  heroes ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Maryland  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  National  Society  United  States  Daugh- 
ters of  1812,  State  of  Maryland,  That  we  hereby  respect- 
fully petition  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
coast  defenses  to  a  degree  that  will  assure  our  country 
Representatives  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  multiply  our 
of  ample  protection  against  hostile  attacks;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  as  a  most  appro- 
priate memorial,  we  also  petition  Congress  to  name  each 
of  said  Maryland  coast  defenses  for  some  one  of  the 
worthy  Maryland  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812. 

(Signed)   Mrs.  James  D.  Iglehart, 

Regent,  D.  A.  R. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Collins  Lee, 

Historian. 
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Mason  and  Dixon  Line 

Western  Maryland  Railway  Adopts  Addition  to  Its  Name 

Through  the  addition  of  "Mason  and  Dixon  Line"  to  its 
title,  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company  will  hence- 
forth be  linked  with  an  important  historical  event,  which, 
more  than  150  years  ago,  resulted  in  permanently  fixing 
the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and 
ending  the  dispute  relative  to  the  line. 

The  decision  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  two  eminent 
surveyors  and  the  great  work  which  they  accomplished 
in  Colonial  days  was  announced  yesterday  by  General 
Passenger  Agent  Charles  F.  Stewart.  In  the  future  the 
title  of  the  road  will  be  "The  Western  Maryland  Railway 
Company — the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line"  and  will  so  ap- 
pear on  the  printed  matter  of  the  system. 

The  railroad  had  two  reasons  for  adopting  the  new 
name.  In  the  first  place,  it  operates,  for  the  most  part, 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  two  States  through 
which  the  line  extends,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  road 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  line  surveyed  at  several  points 
in  both  States. 

Name  Just  Lay  Around  Loose 

"No  other  railroad  has  adopted  this  name,"  said  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  Stewart  yesterday,  "and  we  thought 
that  inasmuch  as  we  are  so  closely  linked  with  the  two 
States  in  which  the  survey  was  mostly  made  we  could 
rightly  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  'the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line.'  We  had  in  mind  the  commemoration  of  an  engi- 
neering feat  accomplished  during  the  closing  years  of  our 
history  as  colonies  and  just  before  the  United  States  of 
America  came  into  existence.  The  Western  Maryland 
crosses  the  boundary  line  near  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  again 
near  Cumberland,  at  Linesboro,  at  Highfield  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pen-Mar. 

"Nearly  100  years  before  the  Western  Maryland  was 
ever  thought  of  as  a  railroad  the  two  surveyors,  Mason 
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and  Dixon,  known  all  over  England  on  account  of  their 
engineering  ability,  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  running  an  east  and  west  line  through  the  wilds  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country.  They  were  brought  here 
by  Lord  Baltimore  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  of 
London.  They  began  their  labors  in  1763  and  in  1765 
had  pushed  their  way  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  when 
they  received  instructions  to  go  forward  through  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1766  they 
were  on  the  summit  of  the  Little  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Indians  Gave  Trouble 

"About  this  time  the  Indians  began  to  give  the  sur- 
veyors trouble.  They  questioned  the  right  of  the  two  men 
to  intrude  in  the  wilderness  inhabited  by  them  and  as- 
sumed a  threatening  attitude.  It  thus  became  necessary 
to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  six  Indian  nations,  and 
these  negotiations  being  concluded  the  surveyors  and 
members  of  their  party  resumed  operations  the  following 
year.  As  the  work  progressed  the  red  men  again  began 
to  harass  the  surveyors,  and  so  violent  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  whites  did  they  become  that  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  party  quit  work  and  returned  home. 

"The  two  surveyors,  now  having  only  a  handful  of  men, 
continued  their  labors,  undismayed  by  the  difficulties 
which  they  encountered  from  the  Indians,  but  they  sent 
back  to  Fort  Cumberland  for  aid. 

"At  last  they  reached  a  point  244  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  entire  dis- 
tance to  be  run.  At  this  juncture  the  surveyors  were 
informed  by  representatives  from  the  six  nations  of 
Indians  that  the  survey  must  be  abandoned. 

"There  was  no  alternative  and  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Dixon  withdrew,  only  to  have  their  work  completed  in 
later  years  by  other  engineers." 
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Our  subscribers,  I  know,  will  enjoy  reading  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  congratulate  Mr.  Mallery  on  his  happy 
reminiscences. — Editor. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1916. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Parr, 

Editor  of  The  Patriotic  Mary  lander. 

Dear  Madam  : 

I  have  now  received  all  the  numbers  of  your  interesting 
magazine,  including  that  for  the  present  month,  March, 
1916. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  also  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations for  the  publication  you  represent.  It  deserves  a 
long  subscription  list  and  an  extensive  circulation.  Its 
field  of  historic,  genealogical  and  biographical  research 
appeals  to  me  greatly,  particularly  the  portion  called  the 
Eastern  Shore,  on  which  I  spent  not  a  few  years  of  my 
early  ministerial  life.  It  was  my  duty  and  my  delight 
to  visit  the  ancient  churches  of  that  section,  whose  his- 
tories I  recorded  and  whose  church  edifices  and  their 
surrounding  God's  acres  I  described. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  Historian  of  Bohemia 
Manor,  whose  interesting  territory  constituted  a  portion 
of  my  parish  when  I  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chesapeake  City,  Maryland.  Some  of 
my  voluminous  historical  collections  are  published  under 
the  title  of  "Ancient  Families  of  Bohemia  Manor,"  whose 
copyright  has  recently  been  renewed. 

The  Patriotic  Marylander  has  already  devoted  two 
articles  to  scenes  in  the  life  of  General  George  Washing- 
ton which  recall  two  experiences.  First,  when  I  was  a 
little  boy,  spending  two  years  in  Virginia,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  seeing  General  Washington's  daughter 
(adopted  daughter),  the  celebrated  Nellie  Custis,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  widow  of  Lawrence  Lewis  and  the 
grandmother  of  my  playmate,  Daingerfield  Lewis,  whose 
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guest  I  was.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Lewis  was  very  aged  and  I 
was  very  young.  About  all  that  I  remember  of  our  meet- 
ing was  that  she  sat  in  a  wheel  chair  on  her  veranda  and 
addressed  me  pleasantly. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  a  guest  in  two  of  the  Washington 
ancestral  homes  in  England,  at  Little  Bington  and  Sal- 
grave,  and  have  visited  the  Washington  graves  there. 
The  exterior  and  interior  of  the  first  named,  which  is  an 
humble  stone  cottage,  mutely  and  pathetically  tell  a  story 
of  sorrow,  if  not  indigence;  Salgrave  Manor,  at  whose 
board  I  ate  and  beneath  whose  roof  I  slept,  even  in  its 
declination  retains  evidences  of  former  opulence. 

Can  any  member  of  your  organization  report  experi- 
ences similar  to  mine? 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Chas.  Payson  Mallery. 
980  East  180th  Street,  New  York  City. 


This  is  only  one  of  many  encouraging  expressions  received  by 
the  Editor. 


Catechism  of  Patriotism 

Miss  Alice  Louise  Thompson,  whose  interesting  article, 
"Mary  Ball,  the  Mother  of  General  Washington,"  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  is  also  the  author  of  a  "Catechism  of 
Patriotism  for  American  School  Children." 

Maryland,  and  particularly  the  Maryland  D.  A.  R.,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  a  "Daughter"  so  keenly 
conscious  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  implied  by  her 
title  of  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution.  Gifted 
with  unusual  ability  and  inspired  by  her  inherited  love 
for  her  native  land,  Miss  Thompson  has  devoted  her  time, 
energy  and  ability  to  preparing  this  Catechism  of  Patriot- 
ism, a  pamphlet  of  great  educational  value  to  our  school 
children  and  endorsed  by  many  men  and  women  of  promi- 
nent professional,  political  and  patriotic  interests. 
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As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  national  importance,  the 
children  of  today  will  be  the  lawmakers  of  the  future,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  a  few  of  the  many 
endorsements  of  the  Catechism  received  by  Miss  Thomp- 
son. Letters  of  approval  and  congratulation  have  also 
been  received  from  our  own  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lee  Bosley;  Mrs.  Dixie  Cornell  Gebhardt,  D.  A.  R.,  Iowa 
State  Society;  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Spraker,  State  Regent, 
Palatine  Bridge,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  General  Sharpe, 
Secretary  Washington  Chapter,  Colonial  Dames,  New 
York  Society.  The  "Catechism  of  Patriotism"  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  and  is  offered 
through  them  to  the  school  children  of  our  great  Republic. 

"National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America: 

"Your  'Catechism  on  Patriotism'  has  been  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  me  since  its  earliest  beginnings  and  now 
that  you  have  it  in  complete  form  my  cordial  congratula- 
tions are  yours.  Not  only  for  our  American-born  does 
this  unique  little  work  fulfill  a  great  need  in  present-day 
education  but  in  the  coming  effort  to  handle  the  problem 
of  the  incoming  alien  it  will  prove  of  much  value.  We 
shall  hope  to  introduce  it  in  our  immigrant  and  Ameri- 
canization work  and  with  assurances  of  my  co-operation 
in  methods  for  its  future  use,  I  am 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Annie  Larkin  Souissat." 

"Judge  R.  Cater  Scott  has  handed  me  your  letter  to  him 
of  July  8th  and  the  accompanying  'Catechism  of  Patriot- 
ism for  American  School  Children'  prepared  by  you.  I 
am  now  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  succeeding,  although  not  imme- 
diately, Judge  Scott.  I  think  your  Catechism  is  both 
interesting  and  useful  and  many  a  grown-up  boy  or  girl 
will  be  benefitted  by  its  helpful  collection  of  facts.    I  shall 
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take  great  pleasure  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chapter, 
which  will  probably  be  held  in  the  early  fall.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  in  the  meantime  you  send  a  copy  of  the 
book,  with  the  accompanying  recommendations,  to  Dr. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Rich- 
mond, stating  that  you  do  so  at  my  request.  It  might 
be  very  well  also  to  take  similar  action  with  Hon.  R.  C. 
Stearnes,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  whose 
office  is  in  this  city. 

"I  appreciate  the  grave  importance  of  keeping  the  sub- 
ject of  your  book  constantly  before  the  children  of  the 
country.  If  this  is  not  done  they  will  soon  be  too  apt  to 
forget  that  their  country  has  a  history  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  what  I  can  to  evidence  my  personal  interest  in  the 
adoption  of  your  book. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

iir>-  i         ij  v   »  "Geo.  Bryan. 

Richmond,  Va. 

"Your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  with  accompanying 
copies  of  pamphlet  and  of  several  letters  of  commenda- 
tion, has  been  forwarded  from  my  home. 

"I  regret  that  it  is  not  practicable,  at  the  moment,  to 
lay  before  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  State  of  Maryland  your  very 
admirable  'Catechism  of  Patriotism,'  but  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  my  personal  appreciation  of  it  as 
a  most  valuable  aid  in  an  undeniably  much-needed  effort 
to  reawaken  in  the  minds  of  Americans — of  whatsoever 
age — those  sentiments  which  actuated  the  Fathers  of  the 
Country  in  its  creation  and  by  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  preserve  the  heritage  of  which  we  are  in  so  great  peril 
of  proving  ourselves  worthy. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"W.  Hall  Harris." 
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Patriotic  Societies 
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President   General 
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Second  Vice-President  General 
Third  Vice-President   General 
Provost   General     - 
Deputy  Provost  General 
Registrar  General  - 
Treasurer    General 
Secretary  General  - 
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THOMAS  C.  WASHINGTON, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DR.  LYON  G.  TYLER, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
HARVEY  C.  THOMAS, 
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Baltimore,  Md. 
MISS  EMMA  H.  BULLOCH, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Knight  Bearer  of  the   Sword     DR.  MARCUS  BENJAMIN, 


Chaplain  General    - 
Herald  Marshal  General 
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DR.  ARTHUR  ADAMS, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
JOHN  F.  T.  BROOKE, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Descendants  of  the  original  "Knights"  of  the  Order  initiated  in 
1716  or  of  ancestors  who  held  positions  (civil,  military  or  naval) 
of  the  most  eminent  character  during  the  colonial  period  who  are 
approved  by  the  Council. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  cannot  assume  all  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  number  of  our  magazine, 
as  most  of  the  manuscript  was  not  in  hand  until  the  last 
of  November,  and  we  wish,  again,  to  impress  upon  our 
kind  contributors,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  hav- 
ing all  manuscripts,  in  typed  form,  if  possible,  in  the 
editors'  hands,  at  the  very  latest,  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  preceding  the  date  of  publication.  If  received 
later  than  this  the  editors  cannot  guarantee  their  publi- 
cation, as  time  is  needed  for  revisions  and  arrangement 
of  articles  as  well  as  for  the  printing  and  binding.  We 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  errors  resulting  from  ma- 
terial contributed  in  long  hand,  and  the  correction  of  these 
errors  entails  a  great  and  needless  expense. 

We  particularly  request  that  all  manuscripts  for  the 
March  number  be  sent  in  as  early  in  February  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  is  most  important  for  the  magazine  to  be  put 
in  circulation  before  the  next  State  D.  A.  R.  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Annapolis  March  15th  and  16th  next. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  many  kind 
letters  and  messages  approving  the  decided  change  in 
the  magazine  cover  and  the  use  of  the  enameled  paper 
as  well  as  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Culver  has  prepared  and  presented  to 
several  of  the  men's  patriotic  societies  resolutions  sup- 
porting and  endorsing  the  work  of  The  Patriotic  Mary- 
lander.  This  has  resulted  in  a  goodly  increase  in  sub- 
scriptions and  a  broader  interest  that  must  result  well 
for  the  magazine. 

The  Eastern  Shore  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  have  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  appeal  for  encouragement  and 
support. 

Owing  to  the  continued  great  increase  of  cost  attend- 
ing every  detail  of  publication,  even  an  increase  in  post- 
age rates,  we  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of  the 
magazine,  if  possible,  to  sixty-four  pages.  We  will,  there- 
fore, be  unable  to  publish  any  compositions  or  prize  essays 
except  under  very  unusual  conditions  and  we  will  be  com- 
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An  Illustration  of  Authenticated 
American  Coat-of-Arms 

(Mackenzie's  Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States) 


BROOKE 

Charles  County,  Maryland 

(ex  Hampshire,  England) 


Arms:  Chequy  or  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules 
a  lion  passant  of  the  first 

Crest:  a  demi-lion  rampant  or  erased  gules 
(See  Visitations  of  Hampshire,  1634) 
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Heraldry 

(Continued  from  Volume  III,  Page  41) 

Francis  B.  Culver 


Tinctures  and  Furs 

CONTRAST  between  the  field  and  the  figures  borne  on 
it  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  tinctures,  which  comprise 
two  metals  and  five  colors.  The  metals  are  gold  (or)  and 
silver  (argent)  :  the  colors  are  blue  (azure),  red  (gules), 
black  (sable) ,  green  (vert)  and  purple  (purpure) .  There 
are  two  other  heraldic  colors,  but  these  are  not  seen  in 
English  coats-of-arms. 

The  heraldic  names  for  the  aforesaid  tinctures  are  often 
abbreviated,  thus :  arg.,  az.,  gu.,  sa.,  purp.  When  charges 
or  crests  are  depicted  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  objects 
which  they  represent,  they  are  said  to  be  proper,  abbre- 
viated ppr.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  brevity  is  the 
keynote  of  heraldic  description.  Not  only  is  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  science  abbreviated  as  far  as  practicable 
but  the  blazoning  of  armorial  bearings  is  stripped  of  all 
superfluous  verbiage,  repetition,  etc.,  and  is  restricted  to 
an  almost  stenographic  conciseness. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  may  take  a  familiar  example 
from  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Washington  family.  The 
shield  is  white,  or  silver,  charged  with  two  bars  of  red, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field  are  three  figures,  which 
look  like  five-pointed- stars,  also  of  red.  These  arms  are 
described  heraldically  thus:  Arg.  two  bars  gu.;  in  chief 
three  mullets  of  the  second.  The  term  "second"  means 
the  second  tincture  of  the  blazoning,  since  the  use  of  the 
word  "red"  a  second  time  would  be  a  repetition,  which 
the  heraldic  expert  always  avoids.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  English  heraldry  the  true  "star"  is  represented  with 
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six  points  and  is  called  an  estoile,  whereas  the  "mullet" 
appearing  on  a  coat-of-arms  is  a  mark  of  cadency,  or  "dif- 
ference," and  indicates  that  its  owner  is  descended  from 
the  third  son  of  an  ancestor  entitled  to  arms.  Again,  in 
the  above  illustration,  if  the  red  bars  had  been  charged 
with  a  device  having  the  same  tinctures  as  the  field  of 
the  escutcheon,  namely,  silver  (argent),  the  latter  term 
would  not  be  repeated,  but  the  device  would  be  said  to  be 
tinctured  "of  the  field." 

In  blazoning  (that  is,  describing  for  accurate  delinea- 
tion) a  coat-of-arms,  metal  has  precedence  of  color,  and 
it  is  a  general  law  of  heraldry  that  metal  may  not  be 
superimposed  upon  metal,  or  color  upon  color.  In  cases 
where  a  field,  parted  or  divided  of  both  metal  and  color, 
is  charged  with  a  device  either  of  metal  or  of  color,  it  is 
customary  to  counter-change;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is 
charged  upon  the  metal  must  be  tinctured  of  the  color, 
and,  vice  versa,  whatever  is  charged  upon  the  color  must 
be  tinctured  of  the  metal.  There  are,  however,  certain 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  in  the  case  of  what  are. 
termed  "varied"  fields.  But  we  shall  consider  this  in 
another  section,  under  "blazoning." 

In  uncolored  engravings,  tinctures  are  represented  by 
dots  and  lines.  Gold,  or  yellow,  is  represented  by  dots; 
silver,  or  white,  is  always  left  plain ;  blue  is  expressed  by 
horizontal  lines,  red  by  vertical  lines,  black  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  crossing  one  another,  green  by  diagonal 
lines  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base  of  the  shield  and 
purple  by  similar  lines  from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base. 
When  a  coat-of-arms  is  neither  depicted  in  colors  nor  rep- 
resented by  dots  and  lines,  a  third  method  of  description 
is  employed,  called  "tricking" ;  that  is,  certain  index  lines 
or  "pointers"  are  directed  toward  the  field  and  the  charges 
upon  it,  and  the  proper  blazoning  is  shown,  in  abbreviated 
heraldic  terminology,  at  the  exterior  termini  of  the  in- 
dicating lines. 

Besides  the  tinctures  already  mentioned,  "furs"  are  also 
employed  in  blazoning.     Originally,  these  were  >the  skins 
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of  wild  beasts,  which  were  used  to  cover  the  shield.  They 
were  also  used  as  lining  for  robes  and  garments  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  station.  The  furs  used  in  heraldry  are 
ermine,  or  black  spots  in  groups  of  three  (with  tails  ter- 
minating in  a  point)  upon  a  white  field;  ermines,  or  white 
spots  similarly  arranged  upon  a  black  field;  erminois,  or 
black  spots  upon  a  gold  field ;  pean,  or  gold  spots  upon  a 
black  field,  and  vair,  counter-vair,  potent,  counter-potent, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  complicated  in  blazoning 
and  need  not  be  described  here. 

Ordinaries,  Etc. 

Anything  borne  on  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  is  a 
"charge,"  and  a  charge  may  bear  other  charges.  The 
"ordinaries"  are  the  ordinary  and  simplest  charges  and 
were  the  earliest  devices  of  mediaeval  heraldry.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  partition  or  dividing  lines  of  the 
shield,  nine  of  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  we  have 
seen  that  these  lines  are  often  modified  by  breaking  or 
curving  them  into  various  conventional  shapes,  which  are 
heraldically  designated  as  indented,  dancette,  engrailed, 
invected,  ivavy,  nebulc,  etc.  These  straight  and  modified 
lines  form  the  basis  of  the  "ordinaries,"  or  simple 
charges,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  Chief  occupies  the  horizontal  upper  third  partition 
of  the  field. 

The  Fesse  occupies  the  horizontal  central  third  part  of 
the  field. 

The  Bar  is  a  horizontal  line  embracing  one-fifth  part 
of  the  field  and  can  be  placed,  but  always  horizontally,  in 
several  parts  of  the  field,  except  absolutely  within  the 
fesse,  or  in  the  base  of  the  shield.  The  bar  has  two 
diminutives,  which  are  the  closet  and  the  barralet,  re- 
spectively one-half  and  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  bar. 

The  Pale  occupies  the  vertical  central  third  part  of  the 
field  and  has  two  diminutives,  the  pallet  and  the  endorse, 
respectively  one-half  and  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the 
pale. 
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The  Cross  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  pale  and  fesse 
at  the  "fesse  point/'  where  they  form  right  angles.  When 
charged,  the  cross  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  field ; 
when  plain,  only  one-fifth. 

The  Bend  occupies  the  space  between  two  parallel  diag- 
onal lines,  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  base,  equidistant 
from  the  fesse  point  or  centre  of  the  escutcheon.  When 
charged,  it  contains  one-third  of  the  field;  but  if  un- 
charged, only  one-fifth.  Its  diminutives  are  the  bendlet 
and  the  cotise,  respectively  one-half  and  one-quarter  of 
the  bend.  The  riband,  or  ribbon,  is  formed  by  couping  or 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  cotise  so  that  its  extremities  do 
not  reach  the  sides  of  the  shield. 

Charges  set  on  a  bend  are  placed  "bendwise,"  that  is, 
sloping  with  the  bend.  Two  uncharged  bends  can  appear 
on  one  shield,  and  a  bend  can  be  placed  between  two 
cotises,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  "cotised." 

The  Bend  always  issues  from  the  dexter  chief,  its 
counter-device  being  the  Bend  Sinister,  which  issues  from 
the  sinister  chief.  Before  proceeding  further  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  common  blunder  on  the  part  of  so 
many  persons  with  respect  to  the  so-called  "bar  sinister. ,? 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  English  heraldry  as  a  "bar 
sinister."  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  ordinary  terms 
"dexter"  and  "sinister"  are  associated  with  certain  diag- 
onal lines  upon  the  field  or  surface  of  the  escutcheon, 
which  are  known  as  "bends,"  whereas  the  "bar"  is  always 
a  horizontal  line  and  cannot  be  placed  diagonally. 

In  heraldry  the  sign  of  irregularity  of  birth  is  indicated 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Baton  Sinister,  which  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  width  of  the  "bend  sinister"  and  is  couped 
(or  cut  off  smoothly)  at  each  extremity,  being  fore- 
shortened so  that  it  does  not  reach  the  sides  of  the  escutch- 
eon. The  correct  heraldic  term  for  the  sign  of  illegiti- 
macy, therefore,  is  a  baton  sinister,  inasmuch  as  a  "bar 
sinister"  is  not  only  incongruous  but  heraldically  impos- 
sible. 
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The  Saltire,  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  is  formed  by  a  bend 
and  a  bend  sinister  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
If  uncharged,  it  occupies  one-fifth  of  the  field,  but  one- 
third  when  charged.  The  charges  set  on  a  saltire  slope 
with  each  of  its  limbs.    It  has  no  diminutive. 

The  Chevron  is  supposed  to  suggest  a  pair  of  rafters 
meeting  at  the  peak  of  a  house.  It  comprises  a  little  more 
than  the  lower  half  of  a  saltire  and  occupies  one-fifth  of 
the  field.  Two  chevrons  may  appear  in  the  same  compo- 
sition, and  a  chevron  may  be  combined  with  a  chief.  Its 
diminutives  are  the  chevronel,  which  contains  one-half  of 
a  chevron,  and  the  couple  close,  which  is  one-half  of  a 
chevronel. 

We  have  now  described  the  nine  "ordinaries"  or  simple 
charges  borne  on  the  field.  To  recapitulate,  they  are  the 
chief,  the  fesse,  the  bar,  the  pale,  the  cross,  the  bend,  the 
bend  sinister,  the  saltire  and  the  chevron.  These  ordi- 
naries may  be  modified  in  various  ways,  and  blazoning 
requires  the  nicest  use  of  the  exact  terms  invented  by 
heralds  to  designate  these  modifications.  The  field  also 
may  be  "varied,"  or  divided  by  a  number  of  lines  derived 
from  the  ordinaries,  and  is  then  said  to  be  barry,  paly, 
bendy,  etc.,  meaning  that  there  are  many  narrow  bars, 
pales,  bends,  etc.,  alternately  metal  and  color.  The  shield 
is  not  "charged"  with  these,  that  is,  they  are  not  set  upon 
it,  but  rest  in  it,  of  the  same  plane  or  level,  and  are  de- 
signed without  shading. 

There  are  also  "sub-ordinaries,"  namely,  the  pile,  the 
quarter,  the  canton,  the  bordure,  the  orle,  the  tressure, 
the  gyron,  the  inescutcheon,  the  lozenge,  the  mascle,  the 
rustre,  the  frette,  the  fusil,  the  label,  the  billet,  the  flanch, 
the  flasque,  which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe. 
Some  of  these  appear  in  "varied"  fields,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  gyronny,  lozengy,  masculy,  fretty,  fusilly,  etc. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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At  De  La  Brooke,  a  Manor  of  Old 
St.  Mary's 

Dedicated  to  Dr.  James  Thomas 
Maria  Briscoe  Croker 

I  wandered  thro'  a  garden  gay, 

Sweet  odors  filled  the  air, 
The  fragrance  of  the  jessamine 

And  roses  lingered  there. 

By  their  subtle  perfume  wafted 

To  days  of  long  ago 
I  walk  as  if  in  dreamland, 

Old  sights  and  scenes  I  know. 

'Twas  where  Patuxent  winds  along 

'Mong  hills  of  living  green, 
With  many  a  fair  blue  inlet 

And  shadowed  cove  between. 

I  see  a  stately  manor  house 

Recalling  other  days, 
With  roses  and  white  jessamine 

Adown  its  garden  ways. 

The  home  of  friends  beloved  of  yore 

In  childhood  days  gone  by, 
What  scenes  of  pleasure  and  of  mirth 

Rise  in  my  memory! 

When  Christmas  snows  lay  on  the  hills 

And  twilight  softly  fell 
We'd  gather  'round  the  cheerful  fires 

And  many  a  story  tell. 

Of  witch  and  ghost  and  fairy  elves 

And  sometimes  darky  tales, 
Of  dreadful  headless  spooks  that  walked 

Thro'  churchyards  and  dim  vales, 
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'Til  o'er  the  merry  company 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall 
And  flickering  embers  weirdly  drew 

Strange  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"Mammy"  coming-  thro'   the  door 

In  cap  and  apron  white 
Seemed  to  our  childish  vision 

A  phantom  of  the  night. 

The  garret,  what  a  treasure  trove 

Of  rare  old  gowns  and  lace! 
Worn  at  the  balls  of  long  ago 

By  ladies  of  the  race. 

And  as  our  fancy  lured  us  on 

These  dames  of  old  we'd  be 
And  gowned  in  silk  and  furbelow 

Would  dance  in  merry  glee. 

With  summer  days  of  warmth  and  balm 

Came  guests  from  far  and  wide 
To  find  at  De  La  Brooke  the  cheer 

That  Dixie  can  provide. 

No  nobler  man  in  all  the  land 

Than  he  who  welcome  gave. 
True  gentleman,  the  friend  was   he 

Of  social  peer  or  slave. 

He  sleeps  at  All  Faith  with  the  friends 

He  held  in  life  most  dear, 
But  his  kindly  spirit  lingers 

Thro'  many  a  lengthening  year. 

At  De  La  Brooke  the  river's  tide 

Grows  nearer  year  by  year. 
That  stately  home  must  sink  beneath 

The  waves  and  disappear, 

But  kinder  is  the  fate  that  lets 

Patuxent  claim  its  walls 
Than  sets  the  tread  of  alien  feet 

Within  those  hallowed  halls. 

"De  La  Brooke  Manor,"  of  2,000  acres,  was  patented  by  Robert 
Brooke  in  1650  and  willed  by  him  to  his  son,  Baker  Brooke,  whose 
daughter,  Jane  Brooke,  married  Alex  Contee.  Jane  Contee  married 
John  Hanson  and  their  daughter,  Jane  Contee  Hanson,  married 
Philip  Thomas,  the  ancestor  of  Dr.  James  Thomas. 
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MAIN  BUILDING  OF 
COLONIAL  MANSION  OF  MR.  JOHN  FREDERICK  AMELUNG 


COURTESY    OF     MRS.    JOHN     FREDERICK    AMELUNG 
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The  First  Glass  Factory  in 
America 

By  Mrs.  Frank  Pelham  Stone 

Former  Regent  of  the  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  Maryland  D.  A.  R. 


AMONG  the  many  wonderful  "first  things1'  claimed  by 
-  Maryland,  the  establishment  of  the  first  glass  factory 
in  America  ranks  high  in  interest  and  importance.  The 
establishment  and  development  of  this  great  industry  is 
a  matter  of  State  history  and  State  pride,  but  of  the 
founders  of  this  important  branch  of  our  commercial  in- 
dustry, and  the  facts  attending  its  establishment,  very 
little  is  generally  known.  To  family  papers,  traditions 
and  to  Lossing's  "Home  of  Washington"  we  are  indebted 
for  much  that  is  of  interest  regarding  this  foreign-born 
patriot  and  benefactor  of  Maryland. 

Lossing  writes :  "There  were  men  who  sought  the  in- 
fluence of  President  Washington,  upon  whom  he  looked 
not  only  with  favor  but  delight.  These  were  they  who 
had  schemes  which,  though  cherished  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  One  of  these  visited  Mt.  Vernon 
at  the  close  of  March,  1789,  to  lay  before  the  President- 
elect some  facts  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  into  America.  A  gentleman  of  Alex- 
andria, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus  describes  the  event: 
'I  am  just  returned  from  Mt.  Vernon,  where  I  was  present 
at  a  scene  which  made  every  patriotic  pulse  vibrate  with 
the  most  pleasurable  sensations.' 

"This,  sir,  was  a  tribute  of  a  new  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  their  illustrious  President. 

"Mr.  John  Frederick  Amelung,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  an  artist  of  considerable  eminence,  migrated  to  this 
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country  in  1784,  with  a  large  family  and  extensive  for- 
tune, and,  having  contemplated  the  said  commerce,  etc., 
he  selected,  with  great  prudence,  a  central  situation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  importance,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  beyond  all  hope 
and  expectation.  *  *  *  To  the  testimony  of  the  ablest 
connoiseurs  and  characters  of  taste  and  respectability,  it 
only  remained  for  Mr.  Amelung  to  court  the  patronage 
of  the  great  patriot,  President  Washington ;  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  offering  to  his  Excellency 
of  two  capacious  goblets  of  flint  glass,  exhibiting  the  Gen- 
eral's coat-of-arms,"  etc. 

The  situation  selected  by  Mr.  Amelung  was  Bennett's 
Creek,  near  the  Monocacy  River,  in  what  is  now  Urbana 
District,  of  Frederick  County.  Here  they  built  a  large 
glass  factory,  the  first  works  in  America  for  making  the 
hollow  glassware.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dent Washington,  referring  to  these  works,  said :  "A  fac- 
tory of  glass  is  established  upon  a  large  scale  on  the 
Monocacy  River,  near  Frederick,  in  Maryland.  I  am  also 
informed  it  will  produce  this  year  glass  of  various  kinds 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Amelung  brought  with  him,  besides  his  family,  a 
colony  of  three  to  four  hundred  artisans,  "whom  he  sup- 
ported, without  intermission,  for  three  years,  with  the 
utmost  law  and  order";  "a  complete  orchestra  for  his 
family's  pleasure  and  a  large  retinue  of  family  servants," 
governesses,  tutors  and  femme  de  chambre,  arriving  in 
Baltimore  from  Bremen,  after  a  wearisome  journey  of 
one  hundred  days.  From  here  he  finally  "drove  to  Mon- 
tevino  or  Fleecy  Dale,"  where  he  located  his  home  and 
established  the  settlement  called  "New  Bremen."  "He 
built  small  houses  for  his  workmen,  more  pretentious  ones 
for  his  doctors  and  architects" ;  and  the  crowning  glory  of 
all,  the  handsome  mansion  designed  for  his  home. 

"Standing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  beautifully  sloping  hill, 
remains  of  the  terrace  being  still  visible,  it  fronted  sixty 
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feet,  with  a  depth  of  forty ;  and,  although  both  the  wings 
have  been  in  the  course  of  time  removed,  it  still  boasts 
twenty  rooms  or  more,  and  all  the  halls  and  parlors,  recep- 
tion and  banquet  rooms  are  wainscoted  in  white  wood, 
hand  carved." 

"Above  the  window  seats  and  around  the  huge  mantel- 
pieces woodwork  and  carving  look  as  perfect  as  the  day 
when  first  created  and  delight  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of 
the  design." 

"The  real  treasure  of  the  whole  architectural  triumph  is 
the  ballroom  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house,  paneled  al- 
most to  the  ceiling  in  the  same  rare  design  of  white  carved 
wood.  The  old  colonial  stairway  still  delights  us  with  its 
grace  and  beauty." 

"At  one  end  of  the  ballroom  is  the  orchestra  room,  where 
in  the  'long  ago'  the  colonist  orchestra  played  the  sweet- 
est strains  and  the  harp  and  violin  made  rare  melody, 
which  was  caught  up  and  re-echoed  in  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows of  the  'Sugar  Loaf,'  the  while  the  powdered  ladies 
and  their  cavaliers  kept  time  with  prim  precision  to  the 
strains  of  the  stately  minuet." 

In  the  garret  of  the  old  mansion  were  found  not  very 
long  ago  many  relics  of  the  "colonist  orchestra" — parts 
of  violins  and  two  harps  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. 

"In  the  spacious  dining  room  were  built  beautiful  old 
china  closets,  which,  with  the  wine  cupboards  in  the  sides 
of  the  deeply  recessed  windows,  still  delight  the  eye  of 
the  visitor." 

"On  one  side  of  the  mansion  house  proper  was  the 
kitchen,  and  there  was  a  chimney  so  large  and  square  that 
two  persons  could  sit  within  its  spacious  sides  and  turn  the 
spit,  which  hangs  on  an  angle  of  the  wall,  a  solitary  re- 
minder of  the  days  when  the  old  darkies,  with  their  bright 
red  bandanas  and  their  weird  folk-lore,  held  high  carnival 
whenever  the  ball  or  hunting  dinner  was  well  over." 

"The  present  owner  of  the  mansion  is  Mr.  Frederick 
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Ordeman,  and  he  and  his  gracious  wife  delight  to  relate 
to  the  fortunate  callers  the  legends  connected  with  their 
historic  home — the  sole  remaining  spot  of  all  the  colonial 
settlement  in  that  section  of  the  country." 

This  beautiful  colonial  mansion  was  seven  years  in 
process  of  building,  and  high  up  on  the  side  wall,  near 
the  eaves,  is  the  date,  1791,  of  the  completion  of  this  his- 
toric dwelling.  One  of  the  particularly  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Amelung  mansion  is  the  fact,  well  established 
by  historic  records  as  well  as  family  traditions,  that  the 
bricks  used  in  its  construction  were  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  Baltimore  and  hauled  from  here  to  New  Bremen 
in  carts,  along  the  rough  and  hilly  roads  leading  to 
Urbana. 

President  Washington  entertained  a  warm  friendship 
for  Mr.  Amelung,  and  we  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  he 
visited  New  Bremen,  spending  the  night  at  the  Amelung 
mansion,  where  a  large  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  by  his 
proud  host.  Mr.  Amelung  drove  out  in  great  state  to 
meet  his  honored  guest,  taking  with  him  his  orchestra 
and  accompanied  by  a  great  outpouring  of  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country,  anxious  to  .get  a  glimpse  of  their 
idolized  President. 

Tradition  tells  us  of  a  strange  superstition  regarding 
the  slaves  of  this  old  home.  It  seems  that,  with  all  his 
wealth  and  pride,  Mr.  Amelung  could  never  claim  to  own 
more  than  ninety-nine  slaves.  Some  fatality  always  inter- 
vened to  prevent  the  realization  of  his  ambition  to  own 
one  hundred  slaves! 

Mr.  Amelung  married,  in  Bremen,  a  Miss  Von  Lesen- 
berg.  He  had  a  large  family  and  one  of  his  daughters 
married  Dr.  Philip  C.  Sommerkamp,  of  Philadelphia.* 
Four  children  blessed  this  marriage,  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  Edward,  Amelia,  Louisa  and  Mary.  Edward 
married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Sophia  Hilger ;  Amelia  and  Louisa 
were  the  first  and  second  wives,  respectively,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bredemeyer,  well  known  in  Baltimore,  and  Mary 
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married  Mr.  Huntemiller.  Mrs.  Ethel  Patterson  Mc- 
Callum,  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Kirk,  of  Balti- 
more, are  descendants  of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Amelung 
and  have  in  their  possession  beautiful  pieces  of  the  old 
Amelung  glass.  Many  pieces  of  glass  made  by  Amelung 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Alexandria, 
of  which  Washington  was  a  member  and  first  master.  The 
Old  Holland  Masonic  Lodge  of  New  York  also  has  a  num- 
ber of  decanters,  punch  and  wine  glasses  made  by  this  fac- 
tory, presented  to  it  by  John  Pintard,  of  Baltimore.  The 
quality  and  workmanship  of  this  glass  cannot  be  sur- 
passed at  this  day.  The  site  of  this  factory  is  still  visible 
just  across  the  Montgomery  County  line.  In  1799  "these 
works"  were  brought  to  Baltimore  and  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  glass  works  of  Charles  J.  Baker  &  Son,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  basin  under  the  north  side  of  Federal 
Hill.  A  Masonic  Lodge  was  also  established  by  the 
Amelung  colonists,  of  which  Abram  Few,  who  was  one 
of  Maryland's  delegates  to  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  master.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  a  bowl  which  belonged  to  Major 
Samuel  Wade  Magruder,  the  Revolutionary  officer  and 
great-grandfather  of  her  husband,  which  is  treasured  by 
the  family. 


*The  Editor  has  in  her  possession  a  family  letter  written  to  Dr. 
Philip  C.  Sommerkamp  in  1791. 

Authorities:  Lossing's  "Home  of  Washington,"  court  records  in 
Frederick  and  family  papers. 


PATRIOTISM 

Be  just  and  fear  not! 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's  and  truth's;  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O,  Cromwell! 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr! 

— Shakespeare,  "Henry  VIII,"  Act  III,  Scene  II. 
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Maryland's  Historic  Mulberry 
Tree 

J.  E.  Harrison 

A  CLOSE  reader  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland  is 
constantly  meeting  with  references  to  the  old  Mul- 
berry Tree  that  stood  for  centuries  on  the  promontory 
on  which  the  founders  of  this  grand  old  State  landed  in 
1634.  Sometimes  it  is  but  a  word,  then  a  sentence,  at 
last  a  paragraph.  Even  at  this,  entirely  too  little  has 
been  written  about  this  historic  tree  that  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Maryland  and  her  sacred  story  that  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  does  to  New  England.  That  granite  boulder 
is  fenced  in  for  protection  and  on  its  face  bears  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Unless  some  convulsion  of  nature  wrecks  the  universe,  it 
will  so  stand  till  the  end  of  time.  The  fate  of  the  great 
mulberry  was  so  different.  Patriarch  of  the  forest,  it 
sheltered  first  generations  of  the  Indians  and  then  of  the 
colonists  as  it  towered  above  the  surrounding  trees,  defy- 
ing the  winds  and  the  storms  of  our  changeful  climate, 
stately  and  beautiful  in  its  prime;  in  its  old  age,  worn 
out,  unprotected,  uncared  for,  "silent  sentinel  of  time," 
went  to  its  rest  in  1876,  almost  unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung.  What  a  pity  there  was  not  some  forbidding 
voice  at  hand  to  speak  to  nature  thus : 

That  old  familiar  tree 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Hast  spread  o'er  land  and  sea; 

Wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 

Most  of  the  tree  was  sawed  into  timber  and  used  in 
decorating  and  furnishing  the  old  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  which  stood  hard  by.     From  the  smaller  pieces 
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were  made  numerous  crosses,  canes,  gavels  and  like 
emblems  that  have  since  found  their  way  to  the  cabinets 
of  many  noted  collectors  of  historical  souvenirs.  The 
wood  is  mahogany-like  in  appearance  and  susceptible  to 
a  very  high  polish,  and  all  articles  that  have  been  made 
from  it  are  beautiful  in  feature  as  well  as  in  sentiment. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  before  the  tree  responded  to 
the  summons  of  nature,  relic  hunters  had  been  able  to 
pick  from  its  decayed  trunk  crude  nails  that  had  been 
used  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  when  the  capital 
was  at  St.  Mary's,  to  fasten  Calvert's  proclamations  and 
those  of  his  successors  to  its  body,  so  that  the  same  could 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  told 
that  notices  of  fines,  inventories  of  debtors  and  many 
other  public  documents,  that  would  be  so  treasured  by 
us  now  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  resurrect  them,  were 
posted  there  also. 

The  tree  had  a  long  life.  How  long  none  knew,  but 
it  was  venerable  with  age  when  the  Ark  and  the  Dove 
sailed  up  the  St.  Mary's  River  on  that  famous  March 
day  and  sent  ashore  those  few  who  there  celebrated  the 
first  birthday  of  this  glorious  old  State,  Maryland,  my 
Maryland.  Around  the  tree  at  the  time  were  spread  the 
wigwams  of  the  Indian  village.  The  trailing  paths  of 
generations  of  savages  terminated  at  its  trunk.  Farther 
away,  the  cleared  fields  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  forest — 
dark,  mysterious,  but  calling,  calling  insistently  to  the 
men  who  were  seeking  homes  and  fortunes.  What  a 
shame  that  so  grand  a  landmark  had  to  pass  away !  What 
a  misfortune  that  the  fragments  that  remain  have  not 
tongues  with  which  to  tell  this  generation  more  about 
the  romance  and  the  history  of  the  early  days  in  which 
our  forefathers  struggled — to  tell  us  more  about  such 
men  as  Leonard  Calvert,  Jerome  Hawley  and  Thomas 
Cornwaleys  or  about  such  wonderful  women  as  Margaret 
Brent,  who  braved  the  dangers  of  starvation  and  death 
by  the  Indians  that  we  might  have  liberty  and  life  more 
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abundantly.  We  would  hear  of  the  fight  for  existence 
against  famine  and  disease  and  rebellion ;  we  would  hear 
of  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  Indian  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  white  man  into  the  virgin  forest;  we  would 
hear  of  the  building  of  the  Three-Notched  Road  to  the 
Severn  River  and  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  St. 
Mary's  City  to  Annapolis ;  we  would  hear  of  the  blessings 
of  freedom  of  worship.  Except  for  the  meagre  accounts 
of  the  places  and  incidents  of  early  Maryland  history,  of 
which  the  historian  of  that  day  troubled  himself  to  tell 
so  little  and  which  for  us  would  have  such  a  lively  in- 
terest, all  these  things  are  forgotten  or  but  dimly  remem- 
bered, the  full  facts  being  sealed  in  the  dust  of  our  fore- 
bears who  played  so  stirring  a  part  in  them. 

Who  cannot  cast  the  eye  of  his  imagination  back  a  few 
hundred  years,  and,  setting  aside  the  historical  associa- 
tion, behold  the  tree  in  its  leafy  splendor.  Situated  on 
a  bluff  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  it  looked  down  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  height 
and  symmetry  caught  the  eye  of  the  beholder  while  many 
miles  away,  and  its  spreading  branches  lured  the  birds 
to  its  inviting  shade,  where,  mingling  into  one  grand 
harmony,  could  be  heard  their  sweetest  songs  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

Throughout  all  ages  trees  have  found  their  places  in 
history.  We,  of  Maryland,  should  see  to  it  that  our 
patron  tree  gets  her  proper  place  in  the  arboreal  hall  of 
fame.  We  have  learned  to  love  the  old  cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  the  ancient  oaks  of  the  Druids.  We  study  in  our 
school  histories  of  the  Charter  Oak  that  the  people  of 
Connecticut  are  so  proud  of.  We  know  how  the  folks  of 
Boston  tenderly  care  for  the  Washington  elm  at  Cam- 
bridge and  most  of  us  have  seen  the  attention  that  is 
daily  being  given  to  the  old  Liberty  Tree  at  Annapolis. 
Though  the  old  mulberry  is  dead,  let  her  memory  ever 
be  kept  green  in  our  hearts. 

A  granite  shaft  now  marks  the  spot  where  once  flour- 
ished,  in   splendor  and  majesty,   this  tree.     Nearby  is 
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Trinity  Church,  which  is  built  of  the  bricks  taken  from 
the  old  Court  House.  This  church  is  in  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
which  was  established  in  1642.  The  altar  is  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  old  mulberry  tree  and  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  Grouped  around  the  sacred  site  are  the  build- 
ing of  the  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's 
Parish,  the  Broome  residence  and  several  other  buildings, 
each  possessing  an  attractive  individuality  and  lending  a 
solemn  dignity  to  the  place;  but  these  are  all  that  now 
mark  the  spot  of  the  first  capital  of  our  State. 


Testimony  of  Witnesses  Before  Commissioners 
of  Confiscated  Estates 

Commissioners :  Ignatius  Combs,  Robert  Jarboe  and 
Robert  Chesley,  1785. 

The  deposition  of  Herbert  Thomas,  aged  49  or  there- 
abouts. Being  duly  Sworn,  Deposeth  and  Sayeth  that 
about  28  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  at  this  place 
with  Ignatius  Fenwick,  Dec'd,  Son  of  Ignatius  Fen- 
wick,  Dec'd,  a  squirrel  Hunting  and  that  he,  this  De- 
ponent and  the  aforesaid  Fenwick  had  a  Squirrel  up 
this  Tree,  it  being  a  White  Oak,  and  he,  this  Deponent, 
went  up  said  White  Oak  and  shook  the  Squirrel  Down, 
which  the  aforesaid  Fenwick  and  the  Dogg  killed,  and 
Ignatius  Fenwick,  aforesaid,  took  up  his  Gun  and  told 
him,  this  Deponent,  that  he  would  shoot  him  in  order  to 
make  him  remember  that  this  White  Oak  was  a  Bound- 
ary betwixt  Hicks  and  Deacon.  This  tree  is  now  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  that  Mill  Pond  and  where  the  old 
road  formerly  run  and  further  sayeth  Not. 

Copy. 

his 
Herbert     I     Thomas. 
mark. 
[Furnished  by  Mrs.  I.  P.  Gough  (Miss  Fannie  Combs).] 
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When  Stars  and  Stripes  Were 
First  in  Land  Battle 


THE  fact  that  some  60-odd  sizes  and  shapes  of  Ameri- 
can flags  were  found  in  use  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  has  actuated  an  executive  order,  dated 
May  29th,  standardizing  the  form  and  size  of  all  our 
national  flags. 

The  flags  and  Union  Jacks,  of  all  departments,  with 
certain  exceptions  in  the  army  and  navy,  must  now  con- 
form to  specifications.  Taking  the  hoist,  or  width,  as  1 ; 
the  fly,  or  length,  is  1.9;  the  hoist  of  the  union,  7-13;  the 
fly  of  the  union,  .76,  and  the  width  of  each  stripe,  1-13. 
There  are  12  prescribed  sizes,  from  1.31  feet  to  20  feet 
hoists,  but  the  19-foot  flag  is  to  be  the  standard. 

The  American  flag  collections  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  show  the  development  of  one  flag  in 
several  historical  periods,  its  many  changes  and  its  grad- 
ual standardization,  says  a  Washington  writer  in  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
flag  had  13  stars ;  in  the  War  of  1812,  15 ;  in  the  Mexican 
War,  29 ;  in  the  Civil  War,  35 ;  in  the  Spanish- American 
War,  45,  and  today,  48.  The  American  flag  is  among  the 
oldest  of  national  flags,  being  older  than  the  present 
Union  Jack,  the  French  Tri-color  and  the  flag  of  Spain, 
and  many  years  older  than  the  flags  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  some  of  which,  like  those  of  other  countries,  are 
personal  flags  or  those  of  reigning  families. 

There  are  no  early  Colonial  flags,  such  as  were  used 
by  the  individual  Colonies  and  militia  regiments  before 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  established  by  Congress 
on  June  14,  1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day.    This  act 
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required  "That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation, "  but  did 
not  define  how  many  points  the  stars  should  have,  how 
they  should  be  arranged,  nor  make  provision  for  addi- 
tional ones. 

The  navy  immediately  adopted  this  flag,  but  the  army 
was  much  slower  to  act.  Representative  of  the  early 
stars-and-stripes  type,  there  is  a  12-star  flag  said  to  have 
been  used  by  John  Paul  Jones  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  It  measures  10Jx6J  feet  and  was  presented 
to  Lieut.  James  Bayard  Stafford,  United  States  Navy,  on 
December  13,  1784,  by  the  Marine  Committee  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services 
during  the  Revolution,  coming  later  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Perry  Stafford. 

Another  flag  of  the  very  highest  historical  value  is  the 
original  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry,  in  Baltimore,  during  the  bombardment  on  Sep- 
tember 13-14,  1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  for  Key's 
anthem.  It  now  hangs  in  the  rotunda  of  the  new  National 
Museum  Building,  where  the  models  in  competition  for 
the  Key  Memorial  are  now  on  display. 

This  Fort  McHenry  flag  is  of  the  15-stars-and-stripes 
type,  adopted  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton January  13,  1794,  which  took  effect  May  1,  1795, 
after  the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  It  meas- 
ures about  30  feet  square,  is  much  battered  and  torn,  with 
one  star  missing,  but  this  great  historic  souvenir  has 
lately  been  preserved  by  quilting  it  on  heavy  linen  cloth 
and  remains  one  of  the  country's  most  precious  relics. 
From  1795  this  form  continued  as  the  standard  flag  until 
President  Monroe's  administration,  when  Congress  en- 
acted that  it  should  thereafter  be  of  13  stripes,  with  the 
addition  of  a  star  for  each  new  State,  commencing  July 
4,  1818. 

It  seems  that  the  army  never  carried  the  national  flag 
in  battle,  though  we  have  record  of  its  use  as  a  garrison 
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flag  from  about  1787  or  1798  to  1834,  until  1846.  Bodies 
of  troops  carried  during  this  period,  and  before  it,  what 
was  known  as  national  colors  or  standards,  of  blue,  with 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  emblazoned  thereon,  com- 
prising an  eagle  surmounted  by  a  number  of  stars  and 
with  the  designation  of  the  body  of  troops — as  infantry, 
artillery,  etc. — inscribed  on  a  scroll.  In  1834  the  artillery 
were  given  the  right  of  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
recorded  by  the  War  Department  regulations,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  still  using  the  national  arms  with  an  added 
scroll  in  the  eagle's  beak  bearing  the  words  "E  pluribus 
unum."  These  flags  remained  the  colors  of  the  infantry 
until  1841  and  the  cavalry  until  as  late  as  1887,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  employ  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

So  many  styles  and  forms  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flag 
were  in  existence  in  1837  that  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments found  it  necessary  to  make  inquiry  of  this  Govern- 
ment just  what  the  official  flag  was,  resulting  in  the  pub- 
lication in  1852  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  by 
Schuyler  Hamilton. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1912  that  very  definite  speci- 
fications were  drawn  up.  Under  President  Taft's  admin- 
istration representatives  of  the  various  Government  de- 
partments conferred  on  proportions  and  other  details  of 
the  national  flag,  resulting  in  an  executive  order  dated 
October  29,  1912,  which  tended  to  standardize  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  yet  further  specifications  were  found 
necessary  only  recently. 

The  history  of  our  flag  indicates  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  not  carried  by  troops  in  battle  until  the  period 
of  the  Mexican  War — 1846-47.  Several  flags  of  this 
period  are  in  the  museum  collections.  Among  them  is  a 
flag  of  13  stripes  and  stars  carried  throughout  the  war 
by  the  battalion  of  volunteers  which  enlisted  from  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  flag  of  Com- 
pany I,  Fourth  Regiment  of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13 
stripes,  with  an  eagle  in  the  field. 
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Ten  flags  of  the  collection  pertain  to  the  Civil  War: 
The  garrison  flag  of  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  lowered  when 
the  command  evacuated  that  fort  to  assemble  at  Fort 
Sumter,  December  26,  1860;  a  boat  flag  flown  by  Com- 
mander Charles  S.  Boggs,  U.  S.  N.,  when  he  left  the  gun- 
boat Varuna,  sunk  in  an  engagement  between  a  Confed- 
erate flotilla  and  the  Union  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut 
below  New  Orleans  April  24,  1862 ;  a  signal  flag  of  white 
cloth,  with  painted  stars  and  stripes ;  headquarters  flag  of 
Major  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, flown  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  in  1861;  the  flag  raised 
at  New  Orleans  by  its  citizens  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  Union  forces  under  Major  General  Butler  May 
1,  1862 ;  the  remains  of  the  flag  carried  in  the  three  days' 
fighting  at  Salem  Heights,  Va.,  May  3-5,  1863,  when  three 
color  sergeants  were  killed,  though  the  banner  never 
faltered  or  fell  to  the  ground ;  General  Hazen's  garrison 
flag  hoisted  at  Fort  McAllister,  Ga.,  after  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  to  the  Union  Army  December  13,  1864 ;  the 
flag  flown  on  the  United  States  steamship  Kearsarge  when 
she  sank  the  Alabama,  deposited  in  the  National  Museum 
by  Lieutenant  Herbert  Winslow,  son  of  Rear  Admiral 
Herbert  Winslow,  commander  of  the  Kearsarge  during 
the  action;  headquarters  flag  of  Major  General  E.  0.  C. 
Ord,  U.  S.  A.,  flown  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1865,  and  the 
flag  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  found  in  the 
Capitol  at  Richmond  in  1865  by  Major  General  Ord. 

Other  flags  include  some  from  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  following  miscellaneous  flags :  A  flag  owned 
by  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. ;  the  American  colors 
carried  by  Rear  Admiral  Peary  in  his  Arctic  explorations 
in  1909,  the  flag  carried  by  the  Smithsonian  African 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1909-10  and  many  examples  of  the  national 
ensign  which  has  flown  in  so  many  notable  engagements 
and  during  numerous  worthy  achievements. 

Sunday  Sun,  July  16,  1916. 
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The  Lost  Muster  Roll 

Francis  B.  Culver 


IF  the  reader  will  refer  to  Volume  XVIII  of  the  pub- 
lished Archives  of  Maryland,  page  28,  he  will  find  the 
following  brief  entry : 

7th  Independent  Maryland  Company 
(Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  Counties) 

Edward  Veazey,  Captain. 
William  Harrison,  1st  Lieut. 
Samuel  Turbutt  Wright,  2nd  Lieut. 
Edward  De  Courcy,  3rd  Lieut. 

The  foregoing  is  a  roster  of  the  officers  of  the  company, 
but  what  has  become  of  the  muster  roll  of  the  gallant 
men,  who  were  as  fine  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  "shouldered 
a  gun"?  They  were  enrolled  in  Kent  and  Queen  Anne's 
Counties,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  War  for  Independence.  They  belonged 
to  that  noble  army  of  nearly  4,000  Maryland  troops  which 
our  State  sent  to  the  front,  pursuant  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  June,  1776. 

They  constituted  a  part  of  the  Middle  Department  of 
the  Army,  extending  from  Maryland  to  New  York,  both 
inclusive,  and  concerning  whom  our  Maryland  Council 
wrote  to  the  Maryland  Deputies  in  Congress,  under  date 
of  August  16,  1776 :  "We  shall  have  near  4,000  men  with 
you  in  a  short  time — this  exceeds  our  proportion  for  the 
Flying  Camp,  but  we  are  sending  all  we  have  that  can 
be  armed  and  equipped,  and  the  people  of  New  York,  for 
whom  we  have  great  affection,  can  have  no  more  than 
our  all." 
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One  hundred  "brave  lads"  constituted  the  quota  of  the 
Seventh  Independent  Company,  and  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  they  gave  an  account  of 
themselves.  They  formed,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  "Mary- 
land 400,"  immortalized  in  history  and  in  verse  as  the 
saviors  of  Washington's  Army  and  concerning  whom  the 
great  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  them  in  thick  of  the  carnage  of  that  day: 
"My  God,  what  brave  fellows  I  must  this  day  lose!" 

Nearly  260  men  of  this  heroic  little  band  of  400  were 
either  mowed  down  on  the  field  by  ruthless  shot  and  ball 
or  strangled  in  the  neighboring  creek  and  marshes,  while 
the  "flumes  and  the  sluices"  of  Freeke's  Mill  ran  red  with 
their  blood.  One  report  states  that  256  of  them  were 
lost,  another  places  the  number  at  259,  while  the  British 
historian,  Stedman,  says :  "The  Maryland  Regiment  suf- 
fered most  severely,  having  lost  upwards  of  260  men, 
which  was  much  regretted,  as  that  regiment  was  com- 
posed of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  the  country." 

Former  Governor  Edwin  Warfield,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  is  desirous  of  having  some 
sort  of  memorial  prepared,  which  will  contain  a  list  of 
the  names  of  Maryland's  heroic  "400,"  and  to  that  end 
he  has  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  aforesaid  Society. 

The  Seventh  Independent  Maryland  Company  (Veaz- 
ey's)  was  among  those  who  suffered  the  most  severely. 
Captain  Veazey  was  killed,  his  first  lieutenant  (Harrison) 
was  wounded,  his  second  lieutenant  (Samuel  Turbutt 
Wright)  and  his  ensign  (Edward  De  Courcy)  were  taken 
prisoners. 

But  who  were  the  men  who  composed  the  company? 
History  is  silent.  Smallwood,  writing  in  October,  1776, 
to  the  Council  of  Maryland,  refers  to  "a  copy  of  a  return 
made  out  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  render'd  the  Congress,  of 
those  articles  appertaining  to  the  Battalion  and  Capt. 
Veazey's  Company,  being  all  the  troops  I  marched  from 
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Maryland."  He  also  alludes  to  a  "return  of  killed  and 
missing"  rendered  General  Washington  the  next  morning 
after  the  action  on  Long  Island  (Md.  Arch.  XII,  358). 

Lieut.  William  Harrison,  in  a  letter  dated  at  George- 
town, Kent  County,  November  28,  1776,  writes :  "I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  Capt.  Veazey's  papers 
which  concern  the  public ;  they  made  my  business  to  Mary- 
land, they  wou'd  have  made  my  principal  business  to 
Annapolis,  cou'd  I  have  received  them  in  time  from 
Veazey's  father,  who,  thro'  mistake,  has  got  them.  I 
wrote  for  them  immediately  on  coming  down  and  Colonel 
Veazey  wrote  me  in  return  that  I  should  have  them  as 
soon  as  he  receiv'd  them  from  Apoquimini  [in  Cecil 
County],  where  they  were  with  his  son's  baggage,"  etc. 
(Md.  Arch.  XII,  488.) 

What  became  of  Captain  Edward  Veazey's  muster  roll? 
Was  it  lost  at  Apoquimini,  or  in  transmission  thence  to 
his  father,  Colonel  Veazey,  or  was  it  filed  away  among  the 
Veazey's  family  papers  and  forgotten?  Can  any  of  our 
readers  enlighten  us  upon  this  historical  point? 


The  Dollar  Mark  ($) 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  derivation  of  this  sign 
to  represent  dollars.  Some  say  that  it  comes  from  the 
letters  U  S,  which,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, were  prefixed  to  the  Federal  currency  and  which 
afterwards,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one 
another,  the  U  being  made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Others 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  Spanish 
word  pesos,  dollars;  others,  from  the  Spanish  fuertes, 
hard,  to  distinguish  silver  from  paper  money.  The  more 
plausible  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  modification  of  +lv> 
figure  8  and  denotes  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the 
dollar  was  formerly  called,  a  piece  of  eight.  It  was  then 
designated  by  the  figures  I. 

— Gleanings  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Bombaugh,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
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The  Little  Gray  Lamb 

Archibald  Beresford  Sullivan 


Out  on  the  endless  purple  hills,  deep  in  the  clasp  of  somber  night, 
The  shepherds  guarded  their  weary  ones — guarded  their  flocks  of 

cloudy  white, 
That  like  a  snowdrift  in  silence  lay, 
Save  one  little  lamb  with  its  fleece  of  gray. 

Out  on  the  hillside  all  alone,  gazing  afar  with  sleepless  eyes, 

The  little  gray  lamb  prayed  soft  and  low,  its  weary  face  to  the 

starry  skies: 
"O  moon  of  the  Heavens  so  fair,  so  bright, 
Give  me — oh,  give  me — a  fleece  of  white!" 

No  answer  came  from  the  dome  of  blue,  nor  comfort  lurked  in  the 

cypress  trees; 
But  faint  came  a  whisper  borne  along  on  the  scented  wings  of  the 

passing  breeze: 
"Little  gray  lamb  that  prays  this  night, 
I  cannot  give  thee  a  fleece  of  white." 

Then  the  little  gray  lamb  of  the  sleepless  eyes  prayed  to  the  clouds 

for  a  coat  of  snow, 
Asked  of  the  roses,  besought  the  woods;   but  each  gave   answer 

sad  and  low: 
"Little  gray  lamb  that  prays  this  night, 
We  cannot  give  thee  a  fleece  of  white." 

Like  a  gem  unlocked  from  a  casket  dark,  like  an  ocean  pearl  from 

its  bed  of  blue, 
Came,  softly  stealing  the  clouds  between,  a  wonderful  star  which 

brighter  grew 
Until  it  flamed  like  the  sun  by  day 
Over  the  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

Ere  hushed  were  the  angels'  notes  of  praise  the  joyful  shepherds 

had  quickly  sped 
Past  rock  and  shadow,  adown  the  hill,  to  kneel  at  the   Saviour's 

lowly  bed; 
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While,  like  the  spirit  of  phantom  night, 
Followed  their  flocks — their  flocks  of  white. 

And  patiently,  longingly,  out  of  the  night,  apart  from  the  others — 

far  apart, 
Came  limping  and  sorrowful,  all  alone,  the  little  gray  lamb  of  the 

weary  heart, 
Murmuring  "I  must  bide  far  away: 
I  am  not  worthy — my  fleece  is  gray." 

And  the  Christ  Child  looked  upon  humbled  pride,  at  kings  bent  low 

on  the  earthen  floor, 
But  gazed  beyond  at  the  saddened  heart  cf  the  little  gray  l„mb  at 

the  open  door; 
And  He  called  it  up  to  His  manger  low  and  laid  His  hand  on  its 

wrinkled  face, 
While  the  kings  drew  golden  robes  aside  to  give  to  the  weary  one 

a  place. 
And  the  fleece  of  the  little  gray  lamb  was  blest: 
For,  lo!  it  was  whiter  than  all  the  rest! 

In  many  cathedrals  grand  and  dim,  whose  windows  glimmer  with 
pane  and  lens, 

Mid  the  odor  of  incense  raised  in  prayer,  hallowed  about  with  last 
amens, 

The  infant  Saviour  is  pictured  fair,  with  kneeling  Magi  wise  and 
old, 

But  His  baby  hand  rests — not  on  the  gifts,  the  myrrh,  the  frankin- 
cense, the  gold — 

But  on  the  head,  with  a  heavenly  light, 

Of  the  little  gray  lamb  that  was  changed  to  white. 

— Contributed  by  Miss  Emily  E.  Lantz; 


"Doughoregan  Manor,  the  home  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  'the  Signer,'  derives  its  name  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  old  Irish  words,  'dough,'  meaning  'house'  or 
'court,'  and  'O'Regan,'  meaning  'of  the  King,'  the  whole 
being  pronounced  'Doo-ray-gan,'  the  accent  falling  on  the 
middle  syllable." — Collier's  Magazine,  Mr.  Julian  Street, 
"American  Adventures." 
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Charlotte  Hall 

J.  E.  Harrison 


SCATTERED  all  over  this  great  land  of  ours,  both  amid 
the  quiet  of  the  mountain-tops  and  along  the  noisy 
seashores,  one  finds  countless  numbers  of  resorts  where 
the  overworked  and  the  diseased  seek  new  strength  and 
new  life.  The  oldest  of  these  resorts  is  in  our  own  midst, 
for  it  was  in  Southern  Maryland  a  little  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  that  the  first  sanatorium  in  America  was 
established. 

The  winter  of  1697-98  was  a  very  hard  one  for  the 
Maryland  colonists,  for  a  severe  pestilence,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  has  never  been  determined,  visited  the 
southern  counties,  being  especially  heavy  in  Charles 
County.  So  alarming  did  the  conditions  become  that  the 
General  Assembly  appropriated  one  hundred  pounds  to 
purchase  from  Mr.  John  Dent  "Cool  Springs  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  adjoining"  and  to  erect  thereon  "small  tene- 
ments for  the  good  and  benefit  of  such  poor,  impotent 
and  lame  persons  as  shall  resort  thither." 

A  great  many  unfortunate  people  at  once  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Colony's  beneficence  and  flocked  to  drink  at 
the  "Fountain  of  Healing  Waters"  and  to  be  cared  for  and 
cured.  Once  a  week  meats  and  other  provisions  were  sent 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  everything  possible  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
been  done  for  their  comfort.  This  was  the  first  great 
harvest  that  was  reaped  from  the  seed  of  Brotherly  Love 
that  was  sown  by  the  pioneer  settlers  at  St.  Mary's  in 
the  trying  days  of  our  infancy,  the  more  abundant  fruits 
being  so  well  displayed  in  the  public  charities  of  today. 

The  sanatorium  proved  to  be  a  complete  success  and 
in  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Blackiston  in  the  fall  of 
1698  he  offers  thanks  to  God  for  "restoring  health  to  us 
and  blessing  us  with  several  springs  of  water,  called  'Cool 
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COOL  SPRINGS,  ST.  MARY'S  COUNTY 


COURTESY    OF     MR.    J.     E.     HARRISON,     BALTIMORE,     MD 
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Springs,'  which  by  His  blessing  hath  wrought  many  and 
signal  cures  amongst  several  distempered  and  impotent 
people." 

In  every  particular  the  site  chosen  for  the  health  resort 
was  ideal.  It  was  high  and  well  drained  because  it  was 
located  on  the  great  sandjr  ridge  that  runs  through  the 
counties,  directing  the  waters  on  the  one  side  to  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  those  on  the  other  to  the  Patuxent  River. 
The  rolling  land  with  the  hilltops  crowned  with  ancient 
cedars  and  the  valleys  green  with  the  freshest  grasses 
made  the  outlook  beautiful.  The  "Three-Notched  Road," 
which  perpetuated  in  part  an  old  Indian  trail  and  which 
led  from  the  old  capital,  St.  Mary's,  to  the  new  one,  An- 
napolis, passed  right  through  the  grounds,  giving  easy 
access  from  both  the  north  and  the  south.  The  climate 
wras  delightful  and  the  porous  soil  so  quickly  drank  up 
the  rainwater  that  dampness  was  unknown  and  breeding 
places  for  mosquitoes  very  scarce.  The  number  of  Indian 
weapons  found  now  in  this  region  indicates  that  game  was 
plentiful  in  those  days.  Rest  of  all,  however,  were  the 
crystal  waters  that  gushed  out  from  the  graveled  hillsides, 
christening  the  place  "Fountain  of  Healing  Waters," 
which  was  its  popular  name  in  those  days  because  it  was 
the  belief  that  the  waters  possessed  magic  medicinal  prop- 
erties. In  late  years  the  waters  have  been  analyzed  and, 
while  they  have  no  wonderful  curative  powers,  they  have 
been  found  to  be  almost  absolutely  pure. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  pass  after  the  founding  of 
the  sanatorium  before  history  is  again  made  here.  In 
1774  we  find  that  the  same  generous  spirit  that  prompted 
our  patron  fathers  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  to  grant 
freedom  of  worship  to  all  alike  and  that  later  directed 
them  to  care  for  the  afflicted  in  the  charitable  manner  de- 
scribed above  has  undertaken  now  to  provide  "a  more 
liberal  and  pious  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Province" 
in  order  "the  better  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties."     In  this  year  the  free   schools   of   St.   Mary's, 
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Charles  and  Prince  George's  Counties  were  united,  their 
assets  merged  into  a  common  fund  and  a  school  ordered 
to  be  erected  at  "Cool  Springs,"  to  be  known  as  "Charlotte 
Hall,"  in  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the  wife  of 
George  III,  Queen  Charlotte,  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
women  that  ever  adorned  the  royal  household  of  England. 
Presumably  on  account  of  the  Revoluntionary  War,  it  was 
some  years  before  the  school  was  started.  During  the 
meantime  Calvert  County  was  included  in  the  plan.  On 
January  1,  1797,  work  began,  with  Rev.  Hatch  Dent  as 
principal,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  the  school 
has  been  in  continuous  operation,  having  sent  out  into 
the  various  channels  of  activity  some  of  the  nation's  most 
illustrious  men. 

The  school  soon  became  a  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  men  of  the  young  republic.  Its  importance  in  the 
neighborhood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  cherished  old 
name,  "Cool  Springs,"  is  dropped  from  the  maps  and  that 
of  the  school,  "Charlotte  Hall,"  is  given  to  the  village  and 
by  the  latter  name  it  is  known  today.  The  last  century 
has  added  no  new  laurels  to  its  history.  It  stands,  a 
model  of  tidiness  and  beauty,  as  the  vanguard  of  old  St. 
Mary's  County  and  her  sacred  history.  The  springs  flow 
on  as  they  did  ages  ago.  Their  waters  unite  into  a  com- 
mon stream,  which  meanders  through  a  green  meadow, 
here  dodging  beneath  the  ferns,  there  leaping  over  the 
stones,  until  it  reaches  the  forest's  edge,  where,  beneath 
bowers  of  honeysuckle  and  wild  grape  vines,  it  loses  itself, 
wandering  through  the  woods,  joined  now  and  then  by 
other  brooks,  till,  at  last,  through  Trent  Hall  Creek,  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  Patuxent  River  and  then  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  on  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  lost  for- 
ever. 


In  October,  1698,  Governor  Francis  Nicholson  issued  a  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  appointing  Tuesday,  November  22,  1698,  as 
a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  throughout  Maryland  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  fact  that  "the  late  Violent  Mortality  is  ceased";  in  the 
province  "many  cures"  being  attributed  to  the  healing  waters  called 
"Cool  Springs"  in  St.  Mary's  County. 
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Baltimore  Town  Battalion  of  Militia 


John  Moale,  Colonel 
Benj.   Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Cox,  Major — Thomas  Scutler,  16  March, 


1779 


jflmp,  Cnx    Cant  \  John   McClellan,   Capt., 

James  Uox,  i^apt.  |      16  March>  1779 

John    McClellan,    1st    Lieut.  2George  Welsh 

George  Lindenberger,  2nd  Lieut.  David   Poe,   16   March,   1779 

George  Welsh,  Ens.    '  David  Evans,   16   March,  1779 


John  Merryman,  Res.,  4  June,  1779 
[  Thos.   Dewitt,   16  March,  1779 
)  John  Omansetter,  16  March,  1779 
)  Joseph   Miller,   Ens.,   2nd   Lieut., 
I      19  May,  1779 

John  Caldwell,  Ens.,  19  May,  1779 


3John   Smith,   Capt. 
4Benj.  Griffith,  1st  Lieut. 

4David    Stewart,    2nd   Lieut. 
John  Merryman,   Ens. 

William  Gailbreth,  Capt.,  retired,  18  May,  1779 
John  Deaver,  1st  Lieut.-Capt.,  18  May,  1779 
Henry  M.  Bride,  2nd  Lieut.-lst  Lieut.,  19  May,  1779 
Joseph  Gatro,  Ens.-2nd  Lieut.,  19  May,  1779 
Thomas  Knot,  Ens.,  19  May,  1779 
Elam  Bayley,  Capt.,  res.,  18  May,  1779 


6W.  S.  Parker,  1st  Lieut. 
5Joshua  Carey,  2nd  Lieut. 

"Sam.  W.  Waters,  Ens. 

Thomas  Rutter,  Capt. -Major 
Michael  Craner,  1st  Lieut. 

Henry  Rutter,  2nd  Lieut. 

William   Jacobs,   Ens. 

George  Ackerman,  Capt. 
Isaac  Wheeler,  1st  Lieut. 
Thomas  Chadwick,  2nd  Lieut. 
John  Demmit,  Ens. 

Brittingham  Dickenson,  Capt. 

Robert  Moore,  1st  Lieut.,  resigned,  18  May,  1779 
Caleb  Shields,  2nd  Lieut.-lst  Lieut.,  19  May,  1779 
John  Cannon,  Ens.-2nd  Lieut.,  19  May,  1779 
Benjamin  Hunt,  Ens. 


(  John    Smythe,    1st    Lieut.-Capt., 

)       19  May,  1779 

f  John  Lewis,  2nd  Lieut.-lst  Lieut., 

j       16  March,  1779 

]  John   Cole,   Ens. -2nd   Lieut., 

(      16  March,  1779 

\  Nathaniel  Weston,  Ens., 

I      16    March,    1779 


Michael  Craner,  16  March,  1779 
(  Henry  Rutter,  1st  Lieut., 
)       16  March,  1779 
(  William  Jacobs,  2nd  Lieut., 
I      16  March,  1779 
\  Valentine  Spicer,  Ens., 
1      16  March,  1779 
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8Wm.  Richardson,  Capt. 

'John  McCabe,  1st  Lieut.  PTgMay!™™    Dou8las>    <*&•• 

Geo.  Sewall  Douglas,  2nd  Lieut,      j  W™'  ^1779'  ^  UeUt" 

[Andrew   Willson,    1st   Serg., 

Wm.  Forepaugh,  Ens. -1st  Lieut.      \      16    March,    1779;    2nd    Lieut., 

[      19  May,   1779 

Mark  Alexander,  Ens. -2nd  Lieut.     Charles   Carline,   Ens. 


Comments  From   Col.  Moale's  Letter  to   Governor  Sims  Lee,  31   Oct.,  1778 

1  Received  a  wound  in  his  arm  at  the  Battle  of  Germantown  and  became 
exempt  from  duty  from  said  cause. 

2  Supplied  a  substitute  but  did  not  ask  to  be  exempt  from  duty. 

3  Exempt  from  duty  by  his  age. 

4  First  and   Second   Lieutenants   Griffith   and   Stewart   respectively   fur- 
nished substitutes. 

5  Furnished  substitutes. 

6  Walter  Smith  Parker's  death  gave  the  sergeants  a  commission. 

7  Died. 

8  Resigned. 

9  Andrew  Willson  acted  as  First  Lieutenant  when  British  were  here  in 
Maryland. 


December 

Shout  now!  the  months  with  loud  acclaim, 

Take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  forth; 
May,  breathing  sweet  her  spring  perfumes; 

November,  thundering  from  the  North. 
With  hands  upraised  as  with  one  voice 

They  join  their  notes  in  grand  accord; 
Hail  to  December!  say  they  all, 

We  gave  to  Earth  our  Christ  the  Lord! 

Then  sprang  Aurora  to  her  car, 

And  showers   of  light  on  Earth  there  fell; 
Each  ray  seemed  bound  to  human  hearts 

The  wondrous  tale  of  love  to  tell! 
Down  from  the  spheres  a  peal  rang  forth; 

Angels  and  men  their  incense  poured; 
Hail  to  the  month!     Hail  to  the  day! 

Which  gave  all  worlds  our  Christ  the  Lord! 

—J.  K.  Hoyt,  "The  Meeting  of  the  Months. 
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Patriotic  Education  in  Our  Public 

Schools 

Tablets  Placed  by  the  Department  of  Education 

in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  in  Memory 

of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Heroes 

DESIRING  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  noble  men 
who  are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  State  either 
for  great  achievements  in  the  defense  of  our  country  dur- 
ing Colonial  or  Revolutionary  times  or  who  in  some  way 
added  to  the  lustre  of  our  state  or  national  fame,  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  has  undertaken  to 
designate  the  schools  by  various  distinctive  names,  in- 
stead of  numbering  them,  as  formerly,  and  to  place  in 
each  school  an  appropriate  tablet  setting  forth  the  reason 
for  this  distinguishing  mark  of  honor  and  recounting  the 
military,  naval  or  civic  deeds  entitling  the  subject  of  the 
tablet  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude  as  well  as  our 
emulation. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  hopes  by  this  means  to 
encourage  in  our  youth  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
a  desire  to  imitate  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  men  so 
publicly  honored  by  the  State. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  each  succeeding  issue,  as  space 
permits,  one  or  more  sketches  of  the  tablets  and  the  his- 
tory appertaining  thereto.  The  literature  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Charles  J.  Koch. 
The  school  chosen  for  this  issue  is  the  Thomas  Johnson 
School  (No.  84) ,  now  called  in  honor  of  the  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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SEAL  OF  THE   CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  SCHOOL 

Spera  et  Labora 

This  Building,  Erected  in  1902,  Receives  its  Name  in  1913  in 

Honor  of 

1732— THOMAS  JOHNSON— 1819 

Who  as  a  Member  of  the  Committees  to  Draft  Remonstrances  to 

the  Crown,  1768  and  1774— of  the  Annapolis  Convention  of 

1774 — of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Council 

of    Safety    1774    and    as    a    Delegate    to    the 

Continental     Congress     1774-7  —  Was     a 

Stanch  Champion  of  the  Cause  of 

American    Freedom,    He 

Nominated 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

for 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the   Continental   Armies 

June   5,    1775 

As  Senior  Brig.  General  of  Maryland's  Provincial  Forces   Raised, 

Maintained  and  Led  the  "Flying  Camp"  of  1800  Soldiers  to 

Washington's   Relief  in  New  Jersey,   1776.     He   Was 

the  First  Governor  of  Maryland  Under  the  New 

State     Constitution,     1777-9;     Associate 

Justice    of   the    U.    S.    Supreme 

Court,   1791-3. 

"No  Roman  Citizen  Ever  Loved  His  Country  More." 

— Richard  Henry  Lee. 

This  Tablet  Was  Presented  to  the 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

by  the 

SOUTH  BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

1916. 
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[Address  Made  at  Unveiling  Exercises,  School  No.  84] 

Thomas  Johnson,  1732-1819 

Frances  Johnson  Rogers 

The  tablet  to  be  unveiled  this  afternoon  bears  a  name 
familiar  to  students  of  Maryland  history — that  of  Thomas 
Johnson — the  first  Governor  of  Maryland,  sometimes 
called  the  "War  Governor,"  inaugurated  March  21,  1777. 
John  Adams  says  of  him  that  "he  was  one  of  the  four 
citizens  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  without  whom  there 
would  have  been  no  Revolution."  Born  in  Calvert  Coun- 
ty, November  4,  1732,  Thomas  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
large  family  of  Thomas  and  Dorcas-Sedgewick  John- 
son. Five  of  his  brothers  saw  active  service  in  the  Revo- 
lution, but  Thomas  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  patriotic 
movements.  His  activities  began  in  early  life,  when  he 
fired  his  first  gun  in  the  cause  of  his  country  at  the  age 
of  18  in  the  Indian  Wars.  When  quite  a  young  man  he 
removed  from  Calvert  County  to  Annapolis,  which  had 
become  the  seat  of  Government  in  1694.  There  he  studied 
law  and  attained  eminence  at  the  bar  until  the  approach 
of  the  Revolution.  The  first  vital  question  that  absorbed 
the  Colonists  at  this  time  was  the  Stamp  Act.  Thomas 
Johnson  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  Sep- 
tember, 1765,  which  declared  against  the  injustice  of  the 
revenue  taxation.  From  that  time  on  he  became  a  leader. 
His  name  appears  in  the  annals  of  his  State  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  as  the  man  of  influence  and  ability 
and  he  has  been  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  old  Congress." 

He  nominated  General  Washington  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  while  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  This  honor  has  been  incorrectly  accorded  to 
John  Adams,  who  states  in  his  memoirs  that  the  nomi- 
nation was  made  by  Johnson.  It  was  a  short  time  after 
making  the  nomination  that  Johnson  was  appointed  Gen- 
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eral  of  Militia  in  Maryland.  In  response  to  the  general 
call  he  raised  a  large  body  of  troops  (1800)  and  with 
two  of  his  brothers  marched  to  Washington's  relief  in 
his  retreat  through  New  Jersey.  Johnson  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  worked  for  it  and  in- 
fluenced his  State  delegation  to  vote  for  it,  but  when  the 
signatures  were  attached  on  August  2nd,  four  weeks  after 
its  adoption,  he  was  unfortunately  detained  at  home  by 
illness  and  therefore  his  name  does  not  appear  on  this 
historic  document.  Washington  tendered  him  many  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  but  his  modest  estimate  of  his 
own  abilities  caused  him  to  decline  most  of  them.  Twice 
he  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  State,  but  he  declined.  Though  beginning 
to  feel  the  strain  of  so  many  years  of  political  life,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  position  of  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1791,  which  he  resigned  after  a  short  term,  and  his  last 
public  office  was  that  of  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
District,  having  been  appointed  with  Daniel  Carroll  and 
David  Stewart  to  select  a  site  for  the  Federal  Capital. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Frederick 
County,  where  he  had  large  estates  and  many  interests 
and  where  his  brothers  had  established  themselves  in 
business  and  professional  life. 

The  final  act  of  Governor  Johnson's  public  life  was  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  February  22,  1800,  in  which  he 
eulogized  his  beloved  friend  and  associate — George  Wash- 
ington. The  occasion  was  a  memorial  service  held  in 
the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Frederick.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  closing  sentences  of  this  oration  seems  ap- 
propriate at  this  time.  Speaking  of  the  Great  Chieftain 
who  had  but  recently  passed  away,  he  said :  "Let  us  imi- 
tate the  example  we  cannot  but  admire.  We  are  citizens. 
We  can  love  our  common  country.  If  called  upon  to  defend 
it  in  arms,  remember  his  patience,  his  deprivations,  his 
fortitude,  his  courage  in  the  field  of  battle  and  of  death,  his 
submission  to  civil  authority — and  like  him,  to  return  the 
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sword  again  to  the  country  from  whom  you  received  it. 
If  called  to  the  Councils  of  the  Nation  or  the  State,  re- 
member the  sacredness  of  the  trust,  equal  his  disin- 
terested patriotism  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
approach  his  calm,  deliberate  wisdom." 

This  brief  record  of  the  life  of  one  of  Maryland's  great- 
est patriots  shows  that  the  name  chosen  for  this  school 
and  tablet  is  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
place  among  those  whom  Lord  Bacon  calls  'The  Archi- 
tects of  States." 


The  Child  in  Me 

She  follows  me  about  my  house  of  life 

(This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth)! 
She  has  no  part  in  time's  relentless  strife. 
She  keeps  her  old  simplicity  and  truth 
And  laughs  at  grim  mortality — 
This  deathless  child  that  stays  with  me — 
This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth! 

My  house  of  life  is  weather  stained  with  years — 

(O  child  in  me,  I  wonder  why  you  stay). 
Its  windows  are  bedimmed  with  rain  of  tears, 
Its  walls  have  lost  their  rose — its  thatch  is  gray; 
One  after  one  its  guests  depart — 
So  dull  a  host  is  my  old  heart — 

0  child  in  me,  I  wonder  why  you  stay? 

For  jealous  age  whose  face  I  would  forget 

Pulls  the  bright  flower  you  gave  me  from  my  hair 
And  powders  it  with  snow — and  yet — and  yet — 

1  love  your  dancing  feet  and  jocund  air, 
And  have  no  taste  for  caps  of  lace 
To  tie  about  my  faded  face; 

I  love  to  wear  your  flower  in  my  hair! 

0  child  in  me,  leave  not  my  house  of  clay 
Until  we  pass  together  through  its  door. 
When  lights  are  out,  and  life  has  gone  away, 
And  we  depart  to  come  again  no  more, 
We  comrades,  who  have  traveled  far, 
Will  hail  the  twilight  and  the  star 
And  gladly  pass  together  through  the  door! 

— Mary  Riley  Smith,  in  the  Forum. 
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Petition  to  the  Legislature  During 
the  War,  December,  1813 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Patriotic  Marylander": 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hodges  and  I  were  given  the  privilege 
in  St.  Mary's  County  to  unpack  a  number  of  large  boxes  of  papers 
which  had  been  packed  in  1827,  the  date  of  the  burning  of  the  Court 
House  at  Leonardtown.  In  this  box  we  found  a  number  of  Levy 
Tax  Books,  and  in  the  back  of  a  book,  1794,  was  a  long  list  of 
militia.  Mr.  Able,  the  Deputy  Clerk  in  the  Wills  Office,  brought 
out  from  its  pigeon-hole  an  original  letter,  which  he  thought  would 
interest  me. 

To  me  it  shows  more  clearly  the  suffering  of  our  Southern  Mary- 
land people  than  any  bit  of  history  I  ever  read,  and  I  bring  to 
you  a  verbatim  copy  of  that  original  petition. 

MARGARET  ROBERTS  HODGES, 

Librarian,  Baltimore  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

WE,  a  Committee  appointed  by  our  fellow-Citizens  of 
St.  Mary's  County  in  Maryland  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  our  peculiar  grievances  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, have  now  in  obedience  to  their  strong  and  just 
requisition  the  honor  respectfully  to  represent  to  the 
Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  Honorable  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assem- 
bled. 1st.  That  the  County  of  St.  Mary's,  from  its  local 
situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesa- 
peake, has  been  and  still  continues  exposed  to  peculiar 
hardships  from  the  hostile  depredations  of  the  common 
Enemy,  that  during  the  last  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
a  strong  squadron  were  almost  perpetually  in  the  waters 
bordering  on  this  County  Committing  the  most  distress- 
ing depredations  by  invading  Our  Territory,  seizing  the 
persons  of  Our  Citizens  and  carrying  them  into  distant 
captivity,  by  plundering  our  property  and  affording  an 
asylum  to  our  Slaves. 
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2nd.  That  the  County  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  Peninsula  con- 
taining an  exposed  shore  of  near  two  hundred  miles,  not 
only  surrounded  but  intersected  by  bold  and  navigable 
waters;  that  it  contains  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Mary's,  the  most  excellent  harbour  within  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  and  is  bordered  by  small  Islands  in  possession 
of  the  Enemy  at  pleasure,  and  affording  abundant  sup- 
plies of  wood  and  water  to  the  Potomac  blockading 
squadron. 

3rd.  That  the  perilous  situation  of  this  peninsula  and 
the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  have  rendered  it  generally 
necessary  to  call  forth  the  whole  body  of  the  Militia,  at 
the  same  time  which  has  occasioned  many  distressing 
embarrassments  to  its  Citizens  arising  not  only  from  long 
exposure  to  the  evils  of  military  life  without  the  equi- 
page of  a  Camp  to  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  but  from  the  abandonment  of  their  domestic 
pursuits. 

4th.  That  the  numerical  strength  of  the  militia  was 
originally  extremely  small,  and  a  great  part  of  it  has  been 
already  debilitated  by  sickness  and  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
so  that  after  every  exertion  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  embody  a  force  adequate  to  the  protection  of 
a  single  point,  whilst  all  others  were  left  naked  and  de- 
fenceless. 

5th.  That  although  our  position  is  thus  vulnerable  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  we  have  not,  like  the  other 
exposed  parts  in  Maryland,  been  able  to  draw  assistance 
from  the  neighboring  counties,  because  the  Militia  in  the 
Counties  of  Charles  and  Prince  George's  have  been  found 
necessary  to  defend  the  City  of  Annapolis  and  the  Po- 
tomac immediately  below  Washington. 

6th.  That  early  in  August  last,  some  of  the  Militia 
Officers  of  this  County,  perceiving  with  just  sensibility 
the  misfortunes  which  oppressed  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  us,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
strengthened  by  the  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
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Maryland,  detailing  our  calamities  and  claiming  for  us 
a  portion  of  that  sympathy  which  was  extended  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  that  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee,  after  the  lapse  of  months, 
during  which  time  we  had  been  plundered,  harrassed  and 
annoyed,  it  had  produced  no  movement  in  our  favor. 

7th.  That  in  our  present  precarious  and  defenceless 
situation  we  do  not  even  enjoy  personal  security,  but 
may  be  seized  at  our  fire  sides  by  the  Enemy,  borne  into 
distant  captivity  and  finally,  perhaps,  tho  unoffending, 
slaughtered  as  the  victims  of  retaliatory  edicts,  that  in 
consequence  many  of  our  valuable  citizens,  anticipating 
the  return  of  the  enemy  and  a  continuance  of  the  neglect 
we  have  hitherto  experienced,  are  now  emigrating,  thus 
reducing  our  small  physical  force,  and  bearing  with  them 
their  wealth  hitherto  beneficial  to  our  County. 

8th.  That  the  disastrous  events  which  have  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  had  reduced  us  to  absolute 
despondency,  but  that  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
arrival  of  a  company  at  this  crisis,  which  altho  entirely 
too  small  to  rescue  us  from  ruin  will  lead,  we  hope,  to 
future  reinforcements  adequate  to  that  object;  for  with- 
out such  protection  we  are  at  a  loss  what  course  of  con- 
duct to  pursue  consistent  with  interest  and  compatible 
with  honor. 

9th.  That  we  have  considered  the  powers  of  our  physi- 
cal force  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  an  enemy  ren- 
dered bold  by  conscious  superiority;  we  have  looked  at 
it  in  every  point  of  view  and  can  see  nothing  before  us 
but  an  unvaried  vista  of  despair  and  ruin;  that  under 
such  alarming  and  perilous  circumstances  we  conceive 
silence  to  be  criminal,  and  that  our  Citizens  are  justified 
in  stepping  a  little  out  of  their  ordinary  sphere  to  claim 
the  protection  we  are  entitled  to  as  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic. 

10th.  These  are  the  grievances  under  which  we  labour 
and  for  which  we  very  respectfully,  though  very  firmly 
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solicit  the  effectual  redress ;  we  complain  not  that  we  are 
driven  from  the  genuine,  the  serene  and  the  solid  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life,  because  we  have  taken  up  arms 
with  alacrity  and  zeal  to  repel  the  invasions  of  our  soil; 
but  we  do  complain  that  our  hopes,  our  confidence  and 
our  courage  have  been  permitted  to  pine  and  exhaust 
themselves  in  contemplating  our  own  weakness  and  view- 
ing our  Territory  so  repeatedly  polluted  with  impunity. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  both  just 
and  reasonable  that  the  United  States  should  furnish  a 
Regement  to  the  County  of  St.  Mary's,  which  would  serve 
in  conjunction  with  our  Militia,  not  only  as  a  shield  of  se- 
curity to  us  but  as  a  severe  annoyance  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  we  ask  it  as  the  protection  it 
has  promised  us.  In  the  name  of  justice,  we  solicit  it,  to 
rescue  and  to  save  us. 

In  the  name  of  God,  we  crave  it,  for  the  sake  of  suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Wm.  C.  Somerville,. 
Jas.  Hopewell, 
Thos.  Barber, 
Joseph  Stone, 
Raphael  Neale, 
John  Armstrong, 
B.  Tabbs, 
John  R.  Plater, 
Gerard  N.  Cousin, 
Thos.  Blackstone. 

Adopted  on  Tuesday  the  14th  Dec,  1813. 


HEROISM 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with; 
And  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest 
Life  is  redoubled! 

— Niles,  The  American  Hero. 
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Kent  County  Muster  Roll 
1775 

27th  Battalion 
Commanded  by  Col.  Donaldson  Yeates 

Margaret  Rasin  Skirven 


This  is  the  second  and  last  installment  of  the  Muster  Roll  of 
Kent  County.  The  first  installment,  the  Thirteenth  Battalion, 
appeared  in  the  September  issue,  with  an  introductory  letter 
from  Mr.  Percy  G.  Skirven,  who  arranged  the  Muster  Roll  from 
the  original  unpublished  records.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Skir- 
ven's  daughter  for  this  valuable  record  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Battalion. — Editor. 


Co. 

Rank 

Co. 

Rank 

Armstrong,  Thomas 

2 

Sergeant 

Browning,  George 

6 

Private 

Arno,  Benjamin 

2 

Private 

Biddle,  Spencer 

6 

" 

Arno,  Jeremiah 

2 

Browne,  Nathaniel 

6 

Anger,  John 

3 

" 

Bagwell,  Smith 

6 

' 

Anger,  John,  Sr. 

3 

" 

Bevans,  John 

6 

" 

Arno,  John 

5 

" 

Baley,  James 

7 

' 

Armstrong,  William 

6 

" 

Bell,  George 

7 

' 

Alley,  Lovering 

7 

" 

Butcher,  James 

7 

' 

Armington,  Frederick 

7 

" 

Burgin,  William 

7 

' 

Ambrose,  Maliehi 

7 

Bellican,  Christopher 
Beck,  Edward 

7 
7 

. 

Briscoe,  Joseph 

1 

Private 

Busby,  Benjamin 

7 

' 

Burgen,  John 

1 

Black,  George 

7 

' 

Breese,  Henry 

1 

" 

Buckskin,  Prince 

7 

" 

Briscoe,  John 

1 

" 

Browning,  John  W. 

8 

Sergeant 

Bolton,  John 

1 

" 

Boyer,  William  (son  of  John) 

8 

Private 

Browning,  Joshua 

2 

Corporal 

Boyer,  William 

8 

Burgus,  John 

2 

Private 

Blackskin,  Jonas 

8 

" 

Boots,  William 

2 

Bautham,  Richard 

8 

" 

Boyer,  Thomas 

2 

" 

Brown,  John 

8 

" 

Broxton,  James 

2 

Boyer,  James 

8 

" 

Boots,  Alfanso 

2 

;; 

Bautham,  Henry,  Jr. 

8 

" 

Broxton,  John 

o 

Bentley,  James 

8 

" 

Briscoe,  Jacob 

3 

Sergeant 

Boyer,  William,  Sr. 

8 

" 

Briscoe,  Alexander 

3 

Corporal 

Boyer,  Thomas 

8 

" 

Berrywalls,  James 

3 

Private 

Brown,  Charles 

8 

" 

Briscoe,  William 

3 

" 

Briscoe.  Moses 

3 

" 

Comegys,  William 

1 

Private 

Buckhannon,  Robert 

3 

" 

Cahoon,  John 

1 

" 

Butler,  James 

3 

" 

Comegys,  Alphanso 

1 

" 

Bostick,  Azariah 

4 

Sergeant 

Chandler,  Blackston 

1 

" 

Blackston,  John 

4 

Private 

Chappell,  James 

1 

" 

Bryan,  James 

4 

Cosden,  Jesse 

2 

Captain 

Bostick,  James 

4 

Comegys,  Samuel 

2 

1st  Lieut 

Black,  James 

4 

" 

Cornelius,  George 

2 

Corporal 

Burch,  Joseph 

4 

" 

Casliton,  Ebenizer 

2 

Private 

Blackiston,  Eben 

5 

Comegys,  John 

2 

" 

Blackiston,  John 

5 

" 

Corse,  Michael,  Sr. 

3 

" 

Bradshaw,  John 

5 

Cann,  Francis 

3 

" 

Boyer,  James 

5 

" 

Cann,  James 

3 

" 

Bruer,  James 

5 

Chandler,  Thomas 

3 

" 

Burchanell,  Joseph 

5 

Crew,  Edward 

3 

" 

Beck,  Samuel 

5 

" 

Colsy.  Richard 

3 

" 

Bowers,  Pearce 

5 

" 

Corse,  James 

3 

" 

Barcus,  George 

5 

" 

Corse,  Michael,  Jr. 

3 

' 
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Co. 

Rank 

Co. 

Rank 

Copper,  Isaac 

3 

Private 

Foard,  Mosses 

1 

Private 

Corse,  Ceazer 

3 

Folkes,  William 

1 

Crew,  John 

3 

Forguson,  Daniel 

2 

" 

Collins,  William 

3 

Ford,  Jeremiah 

3 

Captain 

Cunningham,  Daniel 

3 

Ford,  Charles 

3 

Private 

Cleaves,  Benjamin 

4 

Fowler,  Thomas 

4 

Sergeant 

Cleaves,  Nathan 

4 

Fowler,  Patrick 

4 

Private 

Conner,  James 

4 

French,  Zorababel,  Jr. 

4 

Colgan,  John 

4 

Fields,  Christopher 

4 

Comegys,  Abraham 

5 

Falconer,  Gilbert 

5 

Captain 

Covington,  Peter 

5 

.  Fountain,  George. 

5 

Private 

Comegys,  Jacob 

5 

Freeman,  Isaac 

6 

Lieutenant 

Corse,  Thomas 

5 

Freeman,  Edward 

6 

Sergeant 

Covington,  Joshua 

5 

Forrester,  William 

6 

Private 

Cole,  Benjamin 

6 

Farrow,  James 

7 

Clark,  William 

6 

French,  William 

s 

" 

Comegys,  Cornelius 

6 

Freeman,  Samiel 

8 

" 

Cornelius,  Daniel 

6 

Ferrell,  Thomas 

8 

" 

Comegys,  Edward 

ii 

Comegys,  Nathaniel 

7 

Captain 

Greenwood,  John 

1 

Sergeant 

Cray,  John 

7 

Sergeant 

Gay,  William 

1 

Private 

Cosden.  John 

7 

Greenwood,  John 

1 

Cork  (Caulk),  Isaac 

7 

Private 

Graham,  William 

2 

Corse,  Thomas 

7 

Graham,  William,  Sr. 

2 

Cole,  George 

7 

Groom,  Daniel 

3 

Sergeant 

Clark,  Nathaniel 

8 

Greenwood,  Daniel 

3 

Corporal 

Carr,  Peter 

8 

Gale,  John 

3 

Private 

Christfield,  Absolem 

8 

' 

Greenwood,  George 

3 

Clarke,  Gideon 

8 

Gale,  William 

3 

Carroll,  Joseph 

8 

Gale,  Rasin 
Gilbert,  Benjamin 

3 
3 

1! 

Dixson,  William 

1 

Corporal 

Galalee,  Thomas 

4 

" 

Dixson,  John 

1 

Pri  vate 

Gandby,  Terey 

5 

" 

Duyer,  Joseph 

1 

Grant,  William 

6 

" 

Duyer,  John 

1 

Grudy,  James 

6 

" 

Dulce,  Samuel 

I 

Gibbs,  John 

7 

" 

Dayley,  Elisha 

2 

Green,  Richard 

7 

" 

Drugan,  Phillip 

3 

Gibbs,  Cuff 

7 

Drugan,  Thomas 

3 

Glann,  Nathaniel 

8 

" 

Dugan,  William 

3 

Greenwood,  James 

8 

" 

Daugherty,  Robert 

3 

Gundage,  William 

8 

" 

Davis,  David 

3 

Gibson,  William 

8 

" 

Deal,  Elias 

4 

Dixon,  John 

4 

Howard,  John,  Sr. 

1 

Private 

Deal,  John 
Dawson,  William 

4 
5 

Hynes,  Isaac 
Hartt,  Richard 

1 
1 

« 

Day,  John 

6 

Captain 

Harris,  Walter 

1 

" 

Dolles,  William 

6     . 

Corporal 

Hartt,  John 

1 

Devanport,  Jonathan 

6 

Private 

Howard,  James 

1 

Dollis,  John 

6 

" 

Hall,  Cuthbert 

2 

2nd  Lieut. 

Devanport,  Joseph 

6 

" 

Haley,  John 
Hall.  George 

2 

Ensign 

Dennan,  George 

7 

Corporal 

9 

Sergeant 

Denning,  Jonas 

7 

Hackett,  Simon 

o 

Private 

Dawson.  Isaac 

7 

" 

Hall,  Hynson 

2 

" 

Denning,  Stephen 

7 

Private 

Hales,  William 

2 

" 

Dillehunte,  Mordecai 

7 

" 

Hatchinson,  Vincent 

2 

" 

Duritv,  James 

7 

" 

Hunter.  William 

2 

" 

Denning,  Nicholas 

7 

" 

Howard,  Cornelius 

3 

" 

Deford,  Joseph 

8 

" 

Howard,  John,  Jr. 

3 

Deford,  Charles 

8 

Hart,  JoseDh 
Howard,  Benjamin 

3 

3 

« 

Everitt,  St.  Leger 

3 

Private 

Howard.  Thomas 

3 

" 

Elborne,  James 

3 

Howell,  Nathaniel 

3 

Eunock,  John 

3 

' 

Hickman,  John 

3 

" 

Effield,  John,  Jr. 

3 

Hartt,  James 

3 

" 

Earle,  Dennis 

5 

Howard,  Linard 

3 

" 

Everitt,  Benjamin 

6 

' 

Hartt,  Robert 

3 

Elbert,  Isaac 

7 

Howell,  William 

o 

Eccleston,  William 

7 

Hebborn,  Thomas 

3 

Eccleston,  John,  Jr. 

7 

Howard,  Joseph 

3 

" 

Ellith,  William 

8 

Harper,  William 

4 

Sergeant 

Elliss,  Thomas 

8 

' 

Hynson,  James 

4 

Private 

Elliss,  William 

8 

Hogans,  William 

4 

Emsson,  Thomas 

8 

' 

Hannah,  Arch. 

5 

" 
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Co. 

Rank 

Co. 

Rank 

Hynson,  James 

5 

Private 

Little,  Robert 

4 

Corporal 

Harrison,  James 

5 

" 

Lyons,  George 

5 

Private 

Howard,  Stephen 

5 

" 

Lennard,  Francis 

6 

Humberson,  Jacob 

5 

" 

Latham,  Robert 

6 

Hurt,  John 

6 

" 

Lary,  Joseph 

6 

Harris,  John,  Jr. 

6 

" 

Lawrence,  James 

6 

Henry,  James 

6 

" 

Lynch,  Samuel 

7 

" 

Hirrin,  William 

6 

Lovemoney,  Simon 

7 

Herrin,  William 

7 

" 

Hynson,  James 

7 

Hull,  William 

7 

Maxwell,  William 

1 

Captain 

Hicks,  James 

7 

Merritt,  William 

1 

Ensign 

Hartt.  Nathaniel 

7 

" 

Murphy,  Edward 

1 

Private 

Herrin,  Nathaniel 

7 

Mires,  John 

1 

Hatchinson,  James 

7 

March,  John,  Jr. 

1 

Hurtt,  Richard 

7 

Morris,  Jesse 

1 

Herrin,  William 

7 

My  res,  James 

1 

" 

Hanvey.  John 

7 

Maxwell.  William 

1 

" 

Hurtt,  Richard 

7 

Moffett,  Haley 

2 

Sergeant 

Heath,  Jesse 

8 

Moffett,  Jacob 

2 

Private 

Hartt,  Cornelius 

8 

Massey,  Josiah 

2 

Hanson,  William 

8 

Moffett,  Moses 

2 

" 

Hacheson,  Robert 

8 

Moffett,  Robert 
Moffett,  George 

2 
2 

" 

Irons,  Charles 

6 

Private 

Moffett,  Jesse 

2 

Ireland,  William 

7 

Moffett.  Richard 

2 

" 

Irons,  Simon 

7 

" 

Medford,  Marmaduke 

3 

Lieutenant 

Moore,  George 

3 

Private 

Joyant,  John 
Johnston,  Benjamin 
Joyant  Stephen 
Jobson,  Michael 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Private 

Middleton,  Joseph 
Miller,  James 
Medford,  McCall 
Massey,  Daniel  Toes 

3 
3 
3 

4 

Lieutenant 

Jones  Samuel 

1 

" 

Massey,  Stephen 

4 

Ensign 

Jones,  James 

Johnston,  Edward  William 

1 
2 

Sergeant 

Massey,  Joseph 
Marby,  Robert 

4 
4 

Sergeant 
Private 

Jones/Griffith 
Jones.  James 
Jones,  Charles 
Jones,  Thomas 

3 

'   3 
3 
3 

Corporal 
Private 

Massey,  Ebenezer 
Middlebrook,  Isaac 
Mires,  William 
Mires,  Stephen 

4 
4 
5 
5 

Lieutenant 
Ensign 

Jackson  Jacob 

3 

•< 

Massey,  Abednego 

5 

Sergeant 

Jobson,  John 

4 

" 

Mires,  William  (son  of  ! 

Stephen)  5 

Private 

Jobson,  Jonathan 

5 

Sergeant 

Mires,  Luke 

5 

ti 

Jester,  Jonathan 

5 

Private 

Mires,  Stephen 

5 

„ 

Jones,  William 

5 

Mires,  James 

5 

Jackson,  William 

7 

" 

Mires,  John 

5 

Jones,  John 

7 

" 

Mires,  Stephen 

5 

Johns,  Enoch 

8 

" 

Molt.  William 

5 

Maxwell,  Robert 

6 

Corporal 

Knock,  Francis,  Jr. 

1 

Private 

Mason,  George 
Maxwell,  Robert,  Sr. 

6 
6 

Private 

Knock,  William,  Jr. 

1 

Mitchell,  John 

6 

Kelley,  Andrew 

1 

Mansfield,  Samuel 

7 

Corporal 

Kerton,  John 

2 

Corporal 

Miney,  James 
Martin,  James 

7 

Private 

Kelley,  James 

3 

Private 

7 

Knock,  William 

4 

Captain 

Murphey,  John 
Mansfield,  Robert 

7 

'• 

Kithison,  Benjamin 

4 

Private 

7 

King,  William 

5 

Maxwell,  Robert,  Jr. 

7 

Knock,  Nathaniel 

5 

Mann,  William 

7 

Knock,  Henry 

6 

" 

May,  John 

7 

" 

Knock,  Nathaniel 

6 

" 

Moodey,  Robert 

8 

2nd  Lieut. 

Kerr,  Andrew 

7 

" 

Medford,  George 

8 

Ensign 

Keyton,  William 

7 

Massey,  Elisha 

8 

Corporal 

Kelly,  William 

7 

Mansfield,  William 
Money,  Robert 

8 
8 

Private 

Lamb,  George 

1 

Private 

Massey,  Elijah 

8 

Lawrence,  William 

2 

" 

McClure,  James 

1 

Sergeant 

Lamb,  Thomas 

3 

Sergeant 

McCaay,  Isaac 

2 

Private 

Lamb.  Francis,  Jr. 

3 

Private 

McDonald,  Jeremiah 

4 

Lasaells,  John 

3 

" 

McMullin,  Andrew 

4 

Lamb,  James 

3 

" 

McKey,  Bii'ah 

8 

'' 

Lamb,  William 

3 

McDowell,  Samuel 

8 

Lamb,  Francis,  Sr. 

3 

" 

McDowell,  William 

8 

" 

Lamb,  John 

3 

McDowell,  James 

8 

" 

Little,  William 

4 

Lieutenant 

1    McDowell,  William 

8 
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Co. 

Rank 

Co. 

Rank 

Norris,  James 

1 

Corporal 

Reed,  Peregrine 

7 

Private 

Newell,  David 

1 

Redgrave,  Samson 

s 

Sergeant 

Newcomb,  George 

1 

Private 

Russell,  James 

8 

Private 

Norris,  Samuel 

1 

Redgrave,  Richard 

8 

Newell,  John 

3 

Sergeant 

Newman,  Joel 

4 

Private 

Sewell,  Thomas 

1 

2nd  Lieut. 

Neal,  Rubin 

4 

Staple,  James 

1 

Corporal 

Newland,  Isaac 

8 

Sullivan,  James 

1 

Private 

Newland,  John 

8 

Stavely,  Joseph 
Scaggs,  Richard 

1 
1 

Page,  Aquila 

1 

Private 

Stewart,  Asa 

1 

" 

Parsons,  John 

1 

Shawhorn,  Isaac 

1 

" 

Pennington,  James 

1 

" 

Stewart,  William 

1 

" 

Price,  Mosses 

1 

Shawhorn,  Thomas,  Jr. 

1 

" 

Palmer,  John 

2 

Sewell,  Richard 

1 

" 

Peacock,  Richard 

2 

" 

Shawhorn,  Thomas,  Sr. 

1 

" 

Palmer,  Bartley 

2 

Stewart,  John 

1 

" 

Pavin,  John 

3 

Smith,  George 

2 

" 

Pushpin,  Anthony 

3 

" 

Smith,  John 

2 

" 

Parks,  Thomas 

3 

Sergeant 

Smith,  William,  Jr. 

2 

« 

Phillips,  Lambert 

3 

" 

States,  James 

■  > 

" 

Pennington,  John  W. 

4 

Private 

Stoops,  David 

2 

Pitt,  William 

4 

Spry,  Francis 

2 

Parkes,  Andrew 

5 

Sergeant 

Smith,  Lambert 

2 

" 

Parsons,  Joseph 

5 

" 

Sherrard,  Francis 

■  > 

" 

Piper,  Spier 

5 

Private 

Smith,  Mathew 

2 

" 

Phillips,  Stephen 

5 

" 

Smith,  William,  Sr. 

■_> 

" 

Pratt,  Richard 

:> 

" 

Stoops,  Nicholas 

2 

" 

Pearce,  James 

6 

Spencer,  Isaac 

2 

" 

Pennington,  Joseph 

6 

Smith,  Nicholas 

" 

Pennington,  James 

6 

Smith,  James 

■  i 

Parsons,  Michael 

7 

Smith,  William  (son  of  John) 

■> 

Pennington,  Henry 

7 

Strong.  Jamps 

3 

Piner,  Nathaniel 

7 

Smith,  Thomas 

3 

Lieutenant 

Parker.  William  Doct. 

7 

Sergeant 

Sullivan,  John 

3 

Private 

Price,  Thomas 

8 

Private 

Soearman,  John 

4 

Corporal 

Price,  Benjamin 

8 

Simmons,  Lambert 

4 

Private 

Pennington,  Richard 

8 

Skaggs,  John 
Simmons,  Gilbert 

4 
4 

Quillen,  William 

1 

Private 

Simmons  (Archibald),  Achibold  4 

Stanley,  Isaac 

4 

Reason,  John 

1 

1st  Lieut. 

Stanley,  John 

4 

Reason,  George 

1 

Private 

Stanley,  Ebenezer 

4 

" 

Rasin,  Thomas 

1 

Smith,  John 

4 

Redgrave,  Robert 

1 

Speer,  James 

1 

Reed,  Amos 

1 

" 

Simmons,  William,  Jr. 

4 

Redgrave,  William,  Jr. 

1 

Sanders,  George 

■"> 

Read,  John 

1 

Shawhorn,  Daniel 

5 

" 

Rutter,  Francis 

2 

Sill,  Benjamin 

5 

Redgrave,  Isaac 

2 

Smith,  William 

6 

" 

Redgrave,  James 

2 

Smith,  Lambert 

6 

" 

Reynalds,  Joseph 

2 

Stewart.  Alexander 

6 

" 

Rolinson,  John 

2 

Sapington,  Hartley 

7 

Redgrave,  William,  Sr. 

3 

" 

Steel,  James 

7 

" 

Reding,  William 

3 

" 

Smith,  Thomas 

7 

" 

Rasin.  Robert 

3 

" 

Stewart,  Edward 

7 

" 

Reynolds,  Robert 

4 

Sappington,  Thomas 

7 

Reynalds,  John 

4 

" 

Smith,  John 

7 

Rawlins,  Thomas 

5 

" 

Sappington,  James 

7 

Readis,  James 

5 

" 

Sutton,  Edward 

7 

Roulins,  John 

5 

" 

Smith,  James 

7 

" 

Rialy,  Charles 

5 

" 

Sanders,  Thomas 

8 

Sergeant 

Rawlins,  Joseph 

5 

" 

Stevens,  Thomas 

8 

Private 

Riley,  Benjamin 

6 

" 

Scott,  Lambert 

8 

Redgrave,  Joseph 

6 

Simons,  Richard 

8 

" 

Redgrave,  Abraham 

6 

" 

Sanders,  Abraham 

8 

Richardson,  William 

6 

" 

Simons,  David 

8 

" 

Rogers,  William 

6 

Rasin,  Joshua 

6 

" 

Toulson,  Nathaniel 

1 

Sergeant 

Rasin,  William 

6 

" 

Thrift,  Pere 

1 

Private 

Rolison,  Charles 

7 

Sergeant 

Taylor,  James 

1 

" 

Riley,  William 

7 

Private 

Turner,  William 

1 

" 

Riley,  Jacob 

7 

" 

Tiller,  Jonas 

2 

" 

Riley,  Nicholas 

7 

" 

Tiller,  George 

2 

" 
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Co. 

Rank 

Co. 

Rank 

Turner,  John 

2 

Private 

Wilkinson,  Joseph 

5 

Private 

Tatom,  John 

3 

White,  John 

5 

" 

Trusty,  Richard 

3 

" 

Weaver,  Isaac 

5 

" 

Turner,  Ebenezer 

3 

" 

Webb,  Robert 

5 

" 

Turner,  Joseph 

4 

Sergeant 

Whittington,  Abraham 

5 

Private 

Turner,  William 

4 

Corporal 

Walls,  William 

5 

" 

Turner,  William 

4 

Private 

Welldin,  David 

5 

" 

Taylor,  John 

4 

' 

Woodland,  James 

6 

Lieutenant 

Turey,  Lewis 

5 

' 

Wilson,  William 

6 

Ensign 

Thomas,  John 

5 

' 

Wilson,  James  (son  of  James) 

6 

Sergeant 

Thomas,  John,  Dr. 

5 

' 

Wilson,  James 

6 

Private 

Thompson,  Barnett 

6 

' 

Wilson,  George 

6 

" 

Taylor,  Thomas 

6 

' 

Wilson,  George 

6 

" 

Toney, Isaac 

6 

' 

Wilson,  John  (son  of  George) 

6 

" 

Tenant,  James 

6 

' 

Wise,  William 

6 

" 

Taylor,  William 

6 

' 

Williams,  William 

6 

" 

Tiller  (Tyler),  Edward 

7 

' 

Wright,  Archibald 

6 

" 

Taylor,  Abraham 

7 

Wright  John 
Woodland,  Abraham 

6 
6 

« 

Uslington,  James 

1 

Private 

Willmer,  James 

7 

Lieutenant 

Underlin,  Joseph 

1 

" 

Wallis,  Francis 

7 

" 

Usilton,  Robert 

3 

" 

Woodland,  John 

7 

Ensign 

Usselton,  William 

3 

" 

Wyatt,  Henry 

7 

Private 

Usslton,  Francis 

3 

Wallace,  John,  Sr. 
Willson,  James 

7 
7 

« 

Vansant,  Lambert 

2 

Private 

Wyatt,  Samuel 

7 

Vansant,  George 

2 

" 

Worth,  William 

7 

" 

Vansant,  Garrett 

5 

Corporal 

Wallis,  Henry 

7 

" 

Vansant.  Jacob 

6 

Private 

Wallis,  Hugh 

7 

" 

Vansant,  George 

6 

"            « 

Wyatt,  William 

7 

" 

Vansant,  Christ 

6 

" 

Williamson,  George 

7 

Vansant,  John 

7 

" 

Wallis,  John,  Dr. 

7 

" 

Vansant.  William 

8 

" 

Wallis,  John,  Jr. 

7 

Vansant,  James 

8 

" 

Wallis,  Samuel 

7 

" 

Woodall,  John 

1 

Sergeant- 

Willmer,  John  Lambert 
Wilson,  John 

8 
8 

Captain 
1st  Lieut. 

Woodall,  James 

1 

Private 

Wilson,  Samuel 

8 

Sergeant 

Woodall,  John 

2 

Corporal 

Williams,  John 

8 

Corporal 

Woodall,  Thomas 
Woodall,  Edward 

2 
2 

Private 

Webb,  Benjamin 
Williams.  Eli 

8 
8 

Private 

Woodall,  William 
Woodall,  John 

2 
2 

•' 

Wilson,  Hiram 
White,  Eli 

8 
8 

l( 

Williams,  Joseph 
Woodall,  James 

2 

2 

« 

Wilson,  John 
Watson,  Peter 

8 
8 

" 

Weaver,  John 
Williams,  Christopher 

2 
2 

» 

Watts,  Charles 
Wilson,  John,  Jr. 

8 
8 

„ 

Wetherhead,  John 

3 

White,  John 

8 

" 

Waters,  James 
Ward,  William 

4 
4 

« 

Williamson,  John 

8 

" 

Webb,  John 

4 

" 

Zelifio.  John 

4 

Private 

Wells,  David 

Whittington,  John 

4 
5 

Lieutenant 

Zelefroth,  John 

8 

Walls,  John 

5 

Corporal 

OXFORD  JOKE 

A  gentleman  entered  the  room  of  Dr.  Barton,  warden 
of  Merton  College,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Vowel  was  dead. 
"What!"  said  he,  "Dr.  Vowel  dead?  Well,  thank  Heaven, 
it  was  neither  U  nor  I." 
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Current  Events 

Scholarship  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke 
Thorn,  State  Regent  of  Maryland 

The  State  Society,  at  the  November  meeting,  voted 
unanimously  to  establish  a  scholarship  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  in  memory  of  our  former  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
J.  Pembroke  Thorn.  In  1896  Mrs.  Thorn  was  elected 
Regent  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  and  was  shortly  after- 
ward called  to  the  State  Regency  of  Maryland,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  graced  with  quiet  charm  and  dignity  of 
manner  for  fourteen  years.  No  woman  was  more  gen- 
erally loved  and  none  more  deeply  regretted  than  this 
true  daughter  of  Maryland,  and  so  genuine  was  the  af- 
fectionate regard  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  loyal 
Daughters  that  it  was  seriously  considered  that  for  a 
time,  at  least,  the  Regency  should  be  left  vacant  in  lov- 
ing testimony  of  our  sense  of  loss. 

In  1913  a  bronze  tablet  was  placed  in  Memorial  Con- 
tinental Hall  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thorn  and 
now  this  splendid  gift  to  the  living,  a  scholarship  in  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  testifies  to  the  strength  and  sincerity 
of  our  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  gracious  deeds. 


Prize-Winning  Essays  Written  by  Pupils  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  and  Leonard  Hall. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  forbids  anything  more 
than  a  passing  mention  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  the  grammar 
grade  students  at  Leonard  Hall,  St.  Mary's  County,  in 
competitive  composition  contests. 

At  St.  Mary's  Seminary  two  prizes  were  offered  of  five 
dollars  in  gold  by  Mrs.  Walter  Swindell  of  the  Baltimore 
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Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hatter,  Vice- 
Regent  of  the  Chapter.  Mrs.  Swindell's  prize  was  for 
the  best  essay  on  John  Paul  Jones  and  was  won  by  Miss 
Marie  Manning  and  read  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Major  William  Thomas  Chapter  in  St.  Mary's. 

The  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hatter  was  for 
the  best  essay  on  Samuel  Chase,  the  Revolutionary  an- 
cestor of  Mrs.  Hatter.  This  was  won  by  Miss  Nicols, 
of  Baltimore,  and  will  be  read  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
Major  William  Thomas  Chapter.  These  compositions 
were  submitted  to  an  examining  board  of  the  highest 
standing  and  their  mark  of  approval  meant  far  more 
than  the  winning  of  the  prize. 

The  Major  William  Thomas  Chapter,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lil- 
burn,  Regent,  offered  a  prize  to  the  grammar-grade  stu- 
dents of  Leonard  Hall  for  the  best  essay  on  "Our  Flag." 
The  boys  worked  hard  and  the  contest  was  close,  but  the 
prize  was  finally  awarded  to  Master  Eugene  Collins,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  it  all  was 
the  invitation  to  read  his  essay  before  the  Major  William 
Thomas  Chapter  at  their  fall  meeting. 


Women's  and  Girls'  Division  of  United  States 
Employment  Service 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  examples  of  the 
active  interest  of  the  present  Administration  in  the  better- 
ment of  living  conditions  for  women  is  the  establishment 
of  this  new  national  employment  bureau.  Maryland  is 
the  first  State  to  offer  State  and  Federal  co-operation, 
with  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Grace  Porter  Hopkins,  who  is  in  charge  in  Balti- 
more, appeared  before  the  Baltimore  Chapter  and  our 
State  Board  and  explained  the  purposes  and  business 
methods  of  this  new  national  employment  bureau,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  our  own  State  and  national  D.  A. 
R.  as  well  as  by  the  National  Council  of  Women  and  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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This  Department  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation, both  to  the  unemployed  and  the  employer,  and 
through  the  women's  organizations  we  expect  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  facts  of  employment. 

All  women  are  invited  to  use  and  advertise  this  Bureau. 
Any  woman  needing  employment  can  apply  at  the  Bureau 
without  cost.  Opportunities  are  classified ;  applicants  are 
classified.  They  are  given  information  about  listed  op- 
portunities and  are  placed  according  to  ability  and  train- 
ing. Records  showing  complete  industrial  history  of 
each  applicant  is  kept.  Information  from  other  em- 
ployers gained  and  used.  Is  not  this  real  woman's  work, 
to  help  the  unemployed,  the  dependent  to  independence 
and  happiness?  Every  woman  is  urged  to  strengthen 
this  Bureau.  President  Wilson  says :  "It  is  certainly 
human  to  mind  your  neighbor's  business  as  well  as  your 
own."  It  is  our  business  to  help  all  women  and  girls  who 
need  help.  

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  every 
Maryland  D.  A.  R.  to  know  that  the  State  ceiling  panel 
in  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge,  which  was  se- 
cured by  our  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  in 
the  early  summer,  has  been  paid  for  and  the  work  of  em- 
blazoning the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
well  under  way.  This  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  and  one  of  the  handsomest  memo- 
rials in  the  history  of  the  State  Society. 


Miss  Catherine  Barlow,  Curator-General  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  written 
to  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  that  a  wall- 
case  has  been  given  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean. The  case  will  contain  old  glass  and  crystal  and 
Maryland  D.  A.  R.  are  invited  to  make  this  a  worthy 
collection.  Donations  of  laces,  jewelry,  fans,  old  bead- 
bags,  miniatures,  silver,  pewter,  china,  glass  and  inter- 
esting articles  of  Colonial  or  Revolutionary  date  are 
requested. 
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Our  Men  on  the  Border 

"From  break  of  day  to  set  of  sun,  woman's  work  is 
never  done,"  and  this  seemed  to  be  verified  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  the  Lyceum  Tent  Auxiliary  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  M.  N.  G.,  Mrs. 
James  D.  Iglehart,  presiding,  received  a  telegram  from 
Chaplain  William  Page  Dame  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  M. 
N.  G.,  that  the  Lyceum  Tent  had  been  destroyed  by  storm 
and  that  $400  was  required  to  erect  the  much-needed  new 
building. 

A  meeting  was  at  once  called  and  the  committee 
named,  the  "Lyceum  Tent  Committee  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment," Mrs.  S.  Johnson  Poe,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  T.  Row- 
land Thomas  appointed  treasurer.  Appeals  were  sent 
out  for  the  funds  necessary  to  build  the  tent  and  supply 
the  furnishings,  etc.  In  a  short  time  the  money  was  in 
hand;  the  tent,  a  far  more  substantial  one  than  the  one 
that  was  destroyed,  was  built  and  Rev.  William  Page 
Dame  happy  in  securing  for  his  Maryland  soldier  boys 
the  amusements  and  recreations  so  necessary  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness.  In  a  letter  published  October 
14,  1916,  in  the  Sun,  Mr.  J.  Purdon  Wright,  formerly 
first  sergeant  Troop  A,  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  writes 
thus  of  Rev.  Page  Dame : 

"There  are  men,  however,  on  the  border  who  are  doing 
great  things,  worthy  to  be  remembered  and  spoken  of 
and  which  should  make  their  constituents  proud  of  them 
and  glad  of  the  fact  that  they  are  down  there. 

"One  of  these  men  is  Chaplain  Dame  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, Maryland  Infantry,  who  is  probably  doing  more 
work  for  our  Maryland  boys  than  any  other  individual 
who  went  to  Eagle  Pass.  With  unceasing  efforts  he  is 
working  continuously  for  the  welfare  and  uplift  and 
protection  of  our  men.  *  *  *  If  I  were  asked  to  select 
the  bravest  man  among  the  Maryland  troops  now  serv- 
ing on  the  border,  I  should  unhesitatingly  point  to  Page 
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Dame.  *  *  *  The  folk  at  home  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  care  and  service  he  has  given 
to  the  boys  at  the  front  who  are  so  dear  to  them. 

"You  may  see  him  daily  with  the  soldiers,  in  the  town, 
among  their  tents,  at  the  moving-picture  shows,  always 
with  and  as  one  of  the  boys ;  always  making  himself  their 
companion,  *  *  *  ready  to  meet  the  evil  influences 
which  are  at  every  hand.  The  soldiers  themselves  know 
what  he  has  been  to  them.  He  has  earned  and  won  their 
confidence  and  affections  and  he  will  have  it  and  use  it 
when  the  life  on  the  border  shall  have  become  a  memory." 


Information  Desired 

The  management  will  gladly  publish  queries  of  a  his- 
torical or  genealogical  character  of  a  reasonable  length, 
if  space  permits,  but  we  cannot  engage  in  the  work  of 
research  ourselves,  nor  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the 
answers  published,  as  the  latter  must  be  voluntarily  con- 
tributed by  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
desired  information.  Address  questions  and  answers  to 
the  secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Dashiell,  2927  St.  Paul  Street, 
Baltimore. 

The  following  queries  have  been  received  by  the  editor 
of  The  Patriotic  Marylander: 

Query  No.  1. 

"Information  wanted  of  the  family  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  named  Lilly.  The  family  lived  at  one  time  on  or 
near  Carroll  Manor  and  were  associated  with  the  Dorseys, 
Ridgelys,  Worthingtons  and  Howards  of  that  locality. 
There  were  six  brothers  and  one  sister. 

"(1),  Robert  Lilly,  born  1766,  married  Nancy  Orem; 
(2),  Samuel,  born  1771,  married  Ann  Haworth;  (3), 
Ephraim,  married  Sarah  Bishop;  (4),  Eli,  married  first 
Eleanor  Carr,  second  Corilla  Frost,  third  Mary  Ann 
Haughey ;  (5) ,  Joshua,  married  Mary  Onora  Earp  (Harp) , 
and    (6),   William,   an   overseer  on   one   of  the   Dorsey 
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places,  who  died  in  1826-7;   (7),  Violetta  Lilly,  wife  of 
Zachariah  Orem." 

Query  No.  2. 

"Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  concerning  Sharp's  bury- 
ing ground  near  "Fair  Hill,"  Cecil  County,  Md.? 

"Are  any  of  the  old  tombstones  left  standing?  I  have 
read  in  the  history  of  'Rock  Church'  of  some  of  my  an- 
cestors being  buried  in  Sharp's  burying  ground  and  would 
like  to  get  the  tombstone  records." 


The  National  Road  in  Maps  and  Pictures 

Lack  of  space  in  September  issue  prevented  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  very  interesting  book  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  and 
the  Automobile  Blue  Book.  Mr.  Bruce  kindly  sent  a  copy 
of  this  booklet  to  your  Editor,  who  enjoyed  greatly  the 
illustrations  and  wonderful  descriptions,  especially  that 
part  treating  of  the  old  turnpike  road  through  our  beau- 
tiful State.  It  speaks  of  the  old  highway  from  Baltimore 
and  Washington  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Mr.  Bruce  makes  mention  of  his  indebted- 
ness to  those  who  furnished  him  valuable  assistance  in 
compiling  his  book,  among  them  being  Mrs.  Bertha  Hall 
Talbott,  of  the  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  of  Rockville, 
Md.  Mrs.  Talbott  is  the  chairman  of  the  "Old  Trails 
Roads"  Committee  for  Maryland,  thus  demonstrating  the 
really  practical  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  our 
D.  A.  R.  committees. 

Georgia  D.  A.  R. 

Our  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Howard  H.  McCall,  State  Regent  of 
Georgia,  D.  A.  R.,  in  which  she  stated  that  Georgia  was 
specializing  on  State  history  for  the  year's  work  and 
that  in  November  last  Maryland  was  the  State  selected. 
We  sincerely  trust  the  material  available  for  this  work 
included  The  Patriotic  Marylander. 
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Boulder  Marks  Site  of  Old  Meeting-House 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  Presbyterianism  into  Montgomery  County  was  ob- 
served with  impressive  ceremonies  recently,  when  a  boul- 
der was  unveiled  on  the  site  of  what  was  known  as  Cap- 
tain John's  Church  in  Potomac  District.  The  ceremonies 
were  in  charge  of  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

The  site  of  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting-house  called 
Captain  John's  Church,  erected  in  1716,  is  on  the  Rock- 
ville-Potomac  Road,  about  a  mile  north  of  Potomac.  It 
is  now  a  part  of  the  churchyard  of  Potomac  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chapel,  the  old  meeting-house,  which  was  the 
first  of  that  denomination  in  this  County,  having  disap- 
peared long  ago.  The  boulder,  or  marker,  consists  of  a 
large  stone  inscribed 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH 

1716 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL 

1760 

Placed  by  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

1916 

American  flags  and  the  Maryland  colors  decorated  the 
speakers'  platform  and  mingled  with  the  bright  autumn 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Several  hundred  persons,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  were  present,  contribut- 
ing to  the  successful  and  interesting  occasion. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Stone,  historian  of  the  Chapter,  made 
an  interesting  address. 

Janet  Montgomery  Chapter  has  erected  two  boulders 
on  the  Braddock  Trail — one  near  the  site  of  Owen's 
Ordinary  in  Rockville  and  the  other  near  Clarksburg,  on 
the  site  of  Dowden's  Ordinary.  The  Chapter  also  placed 
a  marker  on  the  grave  of  Surgeon  Waters,  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier,  near  Laytonville. 

In  saving  these  interesting  places  from  oblivion,  the 
Chapter  is  doing  valuable  service  and  contributing  to  the 
historical  records  of  Montgomery  County. 
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Noted  Prelate  Honored 

Centenary  of  Dr.  Claggett,  First  Episcopal  Bishop 
Consecrated  in  America,  Observed 

Impressive  services  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  John  Claggett,  the  first  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  consecrated  on  American  soil, 
were  held  on  August  2d  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  near  Baden, 
Prince  George's  County. 

The  centenary  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  William  L.  De 
Vries,  canon  of  the  Cathedral,  Washington.  The  canon 
referred  to  Bishop  Claggett  as  typifying  the  old  Southern 
Maryland  school  of  the  most  exalted  type. 

The  canon  stated  that  Bishop  Claggett  founded  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  that  it 
was  meant  that  his  remains  should  repose  there. 

Canon  De  Vries  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Claggett  and  declared  that  Marylanders  were 
peculiarly  proud  of  him. 

The  hundreds  of  visitors  found  instructive  diversion  in 
examining  the  old  church  and  its  environments.  The  old 
font,  destroyed  by  the  invading  British  and  returned  to 
London  for  repairs,  is  one  of  the  proud  possessions  of  the 
parish. 

Church  Built  in  1692 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  first  erected  in  1692  and  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  British.  The  old  portion  was 
renovated  and  an  addition  constructed.  The  present 
edifice  has  been  standing  for  more  than  125  years.  Some 
of  Maryland's  distinguished  citizens  have  worshiped  in 
the  church,  and  the  descendants  of  these  notables  make 
up  part  of  the  present  congregation. 

The  chief  memorial  window  contains  this  dedication: 
"Rev.  Thomas  John  Claggett,  D.  D.,  born  October  2,  1743, 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  1767;  bishop  September  17, 
1792;  died  August  2,  1816." 
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Patriotic  Societies 

National  Society  of  the  Daughters 

of  the 

American  Revolution 


MARYLAND  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
STATE  OFFICERS 

State   Regent  -         -  MRS.  ARTHUR  LEE  BOSLEY 

State  Vice-Regent  -  MRS.  WEEMS  RIDOUT 

Recording  Secretary       -  MRS.  J.  WILLIAMS  LORD 

Corresponding  Secretary  MRS.  KATHERINE  M.  BREVITT 

Registrar        -         -         -  MRS.  FRANK  PARRAN 

Treasurer       -         -         -  MRS.  ADAM  DENMEAD 

State  Historian      -         -  MISS  HARRIET  P.  MARINE 

Chaplain         -         -         -  MRS.  CHARLES  T.  MARSDEN 

State  Editor  of  D.  A.  R.  }  MRg    ETTA  LEGQ  GALL0WAY 

Activities  ] 

Honorary  State  Regent  MISS  ALICE  KEY  BLUNT 


OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  objects  of  this  Society  are: 

(1)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  who  achieved  American  Independence,  by  the  acquisition 
and  protection  of  historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of  monuments; 
by  the  encouragement  of  historical  research  in  relation  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  publication  of  its  results;  by  the  preservation 
of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the  records  of  the  individual 
services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots,  and  by  the  pro- 
motion of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  injunction  of  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  people,  "to  promote,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge," thus  developing  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  affording 
to  young  and  old  such  advantages  as  shall  develop  in  them  the 
largest  capacity  for  performing  the  duties  of  American  citizens. 
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(3)  To  cherish,  maintain  and  extend  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to 
aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of  liberty. 


ELIGIBILITY  AND  ADMISSION,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 

Section  1.  Any  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is 
of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  a  man  or 
woman  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the 
cause  of  Independence;  from  a  recognized  patriot,  a  soldier  or 
sailor  or  civil  officer,  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of 
the  United  Colonies  or  States;  provided  that  the  applicant  be 
acceptable  to  the  Society. 

Sec.  2.  Every  applicant  for  membership  must  be  endorsed  by 
at  least  one  member  of  the  National  Society,  and  her  application 
shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  General,  who  shall  report 
on  the  question  of  eligibility  to  the  General  Board  of  Management, 
when  the  question  of  admission  shall  be  voted  on  by  the  Board  by 
ballot,  and  if  a  majority  of  said  Board  approves  such  application, 
the  applicant,  after  payment  of  the  initiation  fee,  shall  be  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Society. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  whose  applications  were  approved  on  or  be- 
fore October  11,  1891,  are  charter  members  of  the  National  Society. 


The  Border 

Stretches  of  yellow,  glaring  sand, 

Gray  dust  smarting  with  alkali, 
Mesquite  huddled  on  either  hand, 

And  a  beaming,  sun-drenched  sky. 

Creak  of  leather  and  clank  of  steel, 

Khaki  village  and  sunburned  men, 
Rising  clouds  when  the  horses  wheel 

Back  to  the  camp  again. 

Mess  and  gossip  and  drill  and  rest, 

Night  with  the  white  stars  thickly  sown, 

Moonrise  over  the  ragged  crest, 
And  the  coyotes  dreary  moan. 

Hot  gray  rocks  where  the  lizard  runs, 

Skulking  greasers  in  haggard  bands, 
Swift  brown  horsemen,  the  click  of  guns, 

And  a  splash  of  blood  on  the  sands. 

— Rose  Henderson,  in  the  "New  York  Independent." 


OUR  Stationery  Department  offers  a  choice 
from  among  the  better-known  papers,  boxed 
or  in  bulk.  Supplies  for  the  writing  table  or 
desk  at  better-than-moderate  prices  are  to  be  had 
-  -  along  with  the  Table  or  Desk  itself. 

KOHN  &  POLLOCK,  Inc. 

205  West  Baltimore  Street 

"WE  PRINT  THE  PATRIOTIC  MARYLANDER" 


jf  amity  SMsrtorp  Kxatth 

For  Membership  in  Patriotic  Societies 

Illuminated  Family  Charts  and  Lineage  Books  de  Luxe 

Coats-of-Arms  correctly  emblazoned 

Researches  conducted  in  Great  Britain 


RICHARDSON  &  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  Albert  Levin  Richardson  Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Richardson 

GENEALOGISTS  AND  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHERS 
2127  North  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md» 

Telephone.  Homewood  518 


"A    DAY  IN  HISTORIC  AND 
C/1   BEAUTIFUL  ANNAPOLIS" 

ILLUSTRATED        U  PAGES 

"I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  appreciation  the  interesting  booklet 
of  Miss  Mynna  Thruston,  'A  Day  in  Historic  and  Beautiful  Annapolis.' 
I  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  would  be  informed  of  the  beauty  and 
historic  spots  of  this  quaint  and  picturesque  capital  of  Maryland." 

MRS.  ARTHUR  LEE  BOSLEY, 

State  Regent,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 
"I  am  delighted  with  *A  Day  in  Beautiful  and  Historic  Annapolis.' 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Hogan. 

Address:  MISS  M.  THRUSTON  CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA. 

Price  25c  per  copy,  3c  extra  for  postage. 


Genealogical  Researches  Conducted 


Ancestral  Charts  and  Pedigrees  Authenti- 
cated; Family  Histories  and  Biographies  com- 
piled; claims  for  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and 
other  Societies  established;  Application  Blanks 
properly  prepared;  American  Coats-of-Arms 
investigated    and    emblazoned. 

Accurate  Results  at  Reasonable  Charges 


FRANCIS  B.  CULVER 

125  WEST  22nd  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Jflarplanfc'g 
Colonial  eastern  g>fjore 

^T  A  NEW  book  descriptive  of  the  Eastern 
^U  Shore  of  Maryland.  Histories  of  the 
nine  counties  and  of  some  notable  structures. 

To  genealogists  it  should  be  of  real  value  and  also 
delight  the  lover  of  colonial  stories. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Published  by  Swepson  Earle 
and  Percy  G.  Skirven.     Price,  $3.50. 

Send  orders  to  PERCY  G.  SKIRVEN,  Treasurer 
3900  Cottage  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ORIGINAL  BLAZON 


Arms:    Paley  of  sixe  peices  or  and  sables  a  bend  counterchanged. 

Crest:  The  upper  parte  of  two  halfe  launces  or,  with  bandrolls  thereto 
appendinge  the  one  or  .  the  other  sables  .  standinge  in  a  ducal 
crowne  gules. 
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Heraldry 

(Continued  from  Volume  III,  page  85) 
Francis  B.  Culver 


Charges,  Etc. 


TN  the  preceding  pages  we  have  directed  the  reader's 
■*■  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  are  known  in  heraldry 
as  "charges"  are  figures  or  devices  borne  upon  a  coat-of- 
arms.  We  have  enumerated  the  nine  simple  charges, 
termed  "ordinaries,"  and  also  quite  a  number  of  the  "sub- 
ordinaries."  But  as  the  variety  of  these  was  not  ade- 
quate to  supply  each  man  with  a  different  coat,  other 
devices  were  introduced,  representing  every  conceivable 
object,  animate  and  inanimate. 

All  the  world  of  nature  was  ransacked — men,  domestic 
creatures,  wild  beasts,  birds  of  the  air,  fishes,  serpents, 
plant  life  of  every  variety,  fabulous  monsters,  the  sun, 
the  planets  and  the  stars  were  all  depicted  or  represented 
upon  the  shields  of  warriors,  each  of  whom  appropriated 
to  himself  that  object  "best  fitted  to  his  estate,  or  whose 
Nature  and  Quality  did  in  some  Measure  quadrate  with 
his  own,  or  whereunto  himself  was  in  some  respect  in 
Quality  like  or  wished  to  be  resembled  unto."  Lifelike- 
ness  was  not  sought  in  the  figures  given  to  animals,  but 
these  were  generally  conventionalized. 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  intended  to  denote  glory, 
grandeur,  etc. ;  lions,  tigers,  serpents,  stags,  etc.,  to  de- 
note courage,  strength,  prudence,  swiftness,  etc.  Some- 
times charges  were  arbitrarily  adopted  without  regard 
to  their  symbolic  significance;  at  other  times  they  sug- 
gested some  special  incident  in  the  warrior's  life;  and, 
later,  when  heraldry  had  become  systematized,  they  were 
not  infrequently  conferred  by  the  sovereign  as  marks  of 
honor. 
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The  escutcheon  not  only  can  bear  certain  devices  known 
as  "charges"  but  the  latter  can  bear  other  charges.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  ex- 
pression employed  in  heraldry,  and  this  characteristic  of 
the  science  is  illustrated  in  blazoning  or  describing  the 
various  charges.  An  error  in  a  single  word  or  term 
of  heraldic  nomenclature  changes  entirely  the  aspect  of 
the  ensemble.  For  instance,  devices  may  be  blazoned  as 
in  chief,  in  fesse,  in  cross,  in  pale,  in  orle,  etc.,  which 
means  that  they  are  presented  "in  the  form"  of  such 
ordinaries,  but  to  say  that  a  device  is  charged  on  a  chief, 
on  a  fesse,  etc.,  would  indicate  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  former  arrangement  requires  that  the  de- 
vices rest  in  the  positions  occupied  by  the  aforesaid  ordi- 
naries; the  latter  blazoning  implies  that  these  ordinaries 
are  properly  outlined  and  tinctured,  and  that  the  charges 
rest  upon  them.  Unless  the  artist  is  an  heraldic  expert, 
it  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  him  to  attempt  to 
emblazon  a  coat-of-arms  from  a  merely  verbal  or  typo- 
graphic description. 

The  lion,  symbolic  of  natural  strength  and  warlike 
character,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  devices.  He  is 
shown  upon  the  escutcheon  in  various  positions  and  atti- 
tudes. He  is  termed  rampant,  when  standing  erect,  with 
head  in  profile,  one  fore  paw  raised  above  the  other  and 
one  hind  paw  lifted  from  the  ground :  he  is  rampant 
guarclant,  when  standing  as  above,  with  the  head  facing 
the  observer:  rampant  reguardant,  when  standing  as 
above,  with  the  head  turned  backward :  rampant  ad- 
dorsed,  when  two  lions  rampant  stand  back  to  back; 
but  combatant,  if  they  face  one  another.  He  is  termed 
passant,  when  in  a  walking  position,  with  face  in  profile 
and  one  fore  paw  lifted :  passant  guardant,  when  the  head 
faces  the  observer,  and  passant  reguardant,  when  the 
head  is  turned  backward. 

Lions  and  other  beasts  are  termed  statant,  when  stand- 
ing with  all  four  legs  on  the  ground  and  with  the  head 
in  profile.     They  are  also  represented  as  salient  (spring- 
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ing),  sejant  (sitting),  couchant  (lying  on  the  ground, 
with  head  upright) .  In  all  of  the  above  attitudes  the  tail 
is  generally  borne  upward.  They  are  also  represented 
as  dormant  (sleeping,  with  the  head  upon  the  fore  paws 
and  tail  turned  to  one  side),  and  coward  (with  tail  be- 
tween the  legs  and  head  turned  backward). 

When  two  beasts  are  brought  face  to  face,  they  are 
said  to  be  combatant,  and  they  may  appear  as  rampant 
combatant,  salient  combatant,  etc.  Sometimes  the  tail 
is  represented  as  "forked,"  in  which  case  the  heraldic 
term  is  queue  fourchc. 

Besides  the  lion  and  similar  "beasts,"'  we  find  "an- 
imals" of  the  chase,  such  as  stags,  bucks,  antelopes,  grey- 
hounds, etc.  These  are  represented  as  trippant  (trotting, 
with  three  legs  on  the  ground,  and  the  dexter  foot  up- 
lifted) :  courant,  or  in  course  (running)  :  springing  (same 
as  the  term  salient  applied  to  beasts)  :  at  gaze  (standing 
on  all  fours,  facing  the  spectator),  and  lodged  (same  as 
the  term  couchant  applied  to  a  lion) .  The  term  clemi  is 
used  when  only  the  upper  or  the  dexter  half  of  the  ob- 
ject is  displayed,  as  a  demi-lion,  etc.  When  only  the  leg 
of  a  beast  is  shown,  it  is  termed  a  gamb,  and  if  the  foot 
is  cut  off  at  the  first  joint,  it  is  called  a  paiv.  Among  the 
fabulous  monsters,  found  only  in  heraldry,  are  the  "uni- 
corn," the  "griffin"  and  the  "wivern." 

Fishes  are  said  to  be  naiant  (swimming)  :  hauriant 
(when  upright,  as  if  being  drawn  out  of  the  water),  and 
uriant  (when  the  latter  attitude  is  reversed).  Birds  of 
prey  are  represented  as  displayed  (when  the  wings  and 
legs  are  spread  out)  :  rising  (in  the  initial  attitude  of 
flight)  :  volant  (in  full  flight) :  vulving  (with  beak  thrust 
deeply  into  the  feathers)  :  pluming  (when  arranging  the 
feathers  with  the  beak) ,  or  preying  (when  in  the  atti- 
tude of  devouring  their  prey). 

The  term  erased  is  used  to  denote  a  part  that  is  torn 
off,  leaving  jaggy  edges:  couped  signifies  any  part  that 
is  cut  off  smoothly :  dismembered  means  "separated  into 
the  several  parts,"  but  retaining  the  original  form  of  the 
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object,  and  eradicated  (applied  to  trees,  etc.)  signifies 
that  which  is  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Among  the  inanimate  charges,  one  of  the  most  familiar 
forms  is  the  roundel  (or  roundlet) ,  which  has  a  different 
name,  according  to  the  tincture.  As  the  term  implies, 
these  are  either  circular  or  spheral  objects,  and  form 
a  distinct  group  by  themselves.  The  bezant  is  flat  and 
or  (gold)  :  the  plate  is  argent  (silver),  and  the  fountain 
is  represented  as  "harry  wavy  of  six,  argent  and  azure." 
The  spheral  objects  of  this  group  (which  are  represented 
with  shading)  are  the  pomme  (vert)  :  the  torteau  (gules)  : 
the  hurte  (azure):  the  golp  (purpure),  and  the  pellet 
(sable).  The  latter  class  is  said  to  suggest  the  vari-col- 
ored  cakes  which  were  used  in  the  Crusades. 

The  term  gutte  signifies  a  "drop"  (with  the  point  down- 
ward) ,  and  either  the  field  or  a  charge  may  be  gutte,  that 
is,  sprinkled  with  drops;  as  gutte  d'or  (gold) :  gutte  d'eau 
(water,  argent)  :  gutte  de  sang  (blood,  gules)  :  gutte  de 
larmes  (tears,  azure)  :  gutte  d 'olive  (oil,  vert),  and  gutte 
de  poix  (pitch,  sable).  When  the  points  of  the  drops 
are  placed  upward,  the  charge  is  blazoned  as  gutte  re- 
versed, and  when  argent  these  are  sometimes  termed 
icicles. 

"Crosses"  also  are  frequently  seen  in  coats-of-arms, 
and  there  are  about  forty  varieties  of  these.  Their  use 
was  general  during  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land, 
being  received  from  the  bishops  or  the  priests  after  they 
had  been  blessed  and  sewed  on  the  garments  of  the  Cru- 
saders. In  fact,  these  religious  wars  were  called  "Croi- 
sades"  (from  the  French  "croix,"  or  cross),  and  various 
forms  of  crosses  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent leaders  and  their  followers  in  thos^  expeditions. 

A  few  of  the  more  familiar  designs  are  the  cross  (or 
plain  cross  -j-)  :  the  cross  patce  (narrow  at  center,  and 
broadening  out  toward  the  ends)  :  the  cross  fleury  and 
the  cross  flory,  which  are  slightly  different  with  respect 
to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  but  resembling,  in  both  cases, 
the  fleur-de-lis:  the  cross  patonce   (similar  to  the  cross 
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fleury,  but  with  the  ends,  or  "flowers,"  pointing  up- 
ward) :  the  cross  bottony  (with  ends  like  three  "buttons" 
arranged  as  in  a  trefoil)  :  the  ovss  crosslet  (plain  cross, 
with  each  arm  also  forming  a  cross)  :  the  cross  engrailed 
(plain  cross,  the  arms  being  decorated  with  ornamental 
lines)  :  the  cross  ragidy  (suggesting  two  tree  trunks  with 
branches  trimmed)  :  the  cross  fimbriated  (plain  cross, 
with  a  narrow  border  of  another  tincture),  and  ovss 
liamettcc,  or  coiiped  (having  the  ends  cut  off  so  that  the 
extremities  do  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  shield).  The 
cross  fitchce  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  any  cross 
pointed  at  the  lower  part  and  the  entire  lower  arm  taper- 
ing to  a  point.  Such  crosses  were  used  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  "fix"  in  the  ground  during  devotion.  Cross 
Pommce  signifies  a  cross  whose  extremities  terminate  in 
a  ball  or  knob.  The  cross  moline  suggests  a  mill-rind,  or 
fer  de  mouline,  the  cross-shaped  iron  in  the  middle  of  a 
millstone.  This  last  also  is  a  "mark  of  cadency,"  indi- 
cating the  eighth  son. 

The  Latin  Cross  shows  the  horizontal  cross-arm  en- 
hanced, or  placed  high  up  above  the  fesse  point  (or 
centre),  and  couped,  or  shortened  so  that  its  ends  do  not 
touch  the  edge  of  the  shield,  thus  making  the  three  top 
limbs  of  equal  size. 

The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony  is  also  called  the  Tan  C)vss, 
because  it  suggests  the  Greek  letter  T,  and  St.  Anthony 
was  always  painted  as  wearing  it  upon  his  habit. 

Crosses  were  also  used  upon  banners,  and  the  St.  An- 
drew's Cross  (of  Scotland)  is  a  white  saltire  (x),  upon 
a  blue  field.  The  cross  in  the  banner  of  St.  George  (of 
England)  is  a  plain  cross  (+)  of  red  upon  a  white  field. 

Blazoning 

The  term  "blazon"  in  heraldry  is  applied  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  coat-of-arms.  The  tinctures,  the  positions  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  devices  or  figures  must  be  "blazoned" 
in  accurate  language,  for  the  least  deviation  from  exact- 
ness in  describing  an  escutcheon  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  something  entirely  different  from  what  is  in- 
tended. 

At  the  old  tournaments,  where  the  arms  of  the  partici- 
pants were  displayed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  herald  to 
blazon  or  blow  a  horn  to  attract  attention,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  contestants  by  publicly  proclaiming  their 
devices.  Blazoning,  therefore,  antedated  systematized 
heraldry,  and  when  heraldry  became  a  science,  blazon- 
ing was  employed  to  denote  the  description  of  armorial 
bearings,  according  to  the  established  rules. 

In  heraldic  language,  which  is  concise  and  explicit  at 
the  same  time,  one  must  use  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  words  and  avoid  all  repetitions — in  particular, 
with  respect  to  the  names  of  tinctures  and  numbers — 
and  every  detail  must  be  specified  with  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

Order  must  be  observed  in  blazoning  the  various  parts, 
and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  tinctures  of  the  field  must 
be  mentioned  first.  But,  if  the  field  is  divided  by  parti- 
tion lines  as  per  pale,  per  fesse,  etc.,  the  division  line, 
with  its  difference,  unless  straight,  must  be  mentioned 
before  the  tinctures,  to  show  how  the  field  is  divided. 
Next,  the  tinctures  are  described,  and,  then,  after  the 
"ordinary"  (if  there  is  one),  come  the  other  charges 
which  lie  next  to  the  field  and  nearest  to  the  centre :  after 
these  come  the  charges  more  remote. 

When  armorial  bearings  are  described  without  specify- 
ing the  point  of  the  escutcheon  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  placed  they  are  understood  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  field.  A  charge  upon  a  charge  is  not  mentioned  until 
all  the  charges  which  lie  next  to  the  field  have  been 
named. 

If  the  ordinary  and  other  charge  be  of  the  same  tinc- 
ture, the  tincture  is  expressed  but  once,  for  one  must 
not  repeat  the  same  tinctures  in  blazoning.  If  a  charge 
is  of  the  same  tincture  as  the  field  it  is  described  as  "of 
the  field,"  or  as  the  field  is  always  first  to  be  mentioned, 
the  charge  may  be  said  to  be  tinctured  "of  the  first."    In 
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like  manner,  if  a  charge  is  of  the  second  tincture  men- 
tioned in  the  blazon,  it  is  said  to  be  "of  the  second,"  and 
so  on. 

When  a  coat-of-arms  consists  of  two  tinctures  only  it 
is  blazoned,  for  example,  "argent,  a  fesse,  in  chief  three 
mullets  gules" :  which  means  that  the  field  is  silver  and 
both  the  fesse  and  the  mullets  (five-pointed  "stars")  are 
red.  Lastly,  the  bordure,  or  the  chief,  if  such  there  be, 
must  be  mentioned  with  its  charges.  Attention  must 
also  be  given  to  correct  heraldic  punctuation  in  blazon- 
ing as  well  as  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  etc.,  in 
the  description. 

It  is  a  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal  shall  not  appear 
upon  metal  or  color  upon  color,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
"varied"  surfaces  or  in  certain  details  of  charges  or 
when  the  charges  are  borne  "proper"  (that  is,  when  they 
are  of  the  natural  colors  of  the  animals  or  objects  which 
they  are  supposed  to  represent) . 

Heraldic  Flags 

The  same  rules  that  apply  to  a  shield  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  blazoning  of  armorial  devices  upon  a  flag 
or  a  banner.  To  describe  the  present  flag  of  the  United 
States  as  "a  field  gules,  six  'stripes'  argent,  a  canton 
azure,  forty-eight  stars  of  the  second/'  is  ridiculous.  The 
blazon  should  be :  harry  of  thirteen  gules  and  argent,  on 
a  canton  azure  forty-eight  mullets  of  the  second. 

The  flag  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  adopted  by  common 
consent,  bears  the  escutcheon  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Province,  the  Calvert  and  Crosland  arms,  quartered.  The 
"arms"  granted  to  Sir  George  Calvert  on  December  3, 
1622,  are  thus  described  in  the  original  patent:  "Foley 
of  size  Peices  or  and  sables,  a  bend  Counter  changed." 
This  grant  also  recites,  upon  the  authority  of  a  some- 
what hazy  "Mr.  Verstegan,"  that  Sir  George  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Flan- 
ders, but  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine  how  or  when 
these  Calverts  came  into  England,  and  that  is  the  reason, 
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probably,  that  Sir  George  Calvert  was  not  granted  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Flemish  family,  which  were 
blazoned :  or,  three  martlets  sable.  The  tinctures  in  the 
two  coats,  however,  are  the  same. 

Leonard  Calvert,  the  father  of  Sir  George  (the  first 
baron  of  Baltimore) ,  according  to  a  statement  given  by 
his  great-great-grandson,  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  to 
an  antiquary  (in  1718),  intermarried  with  Alicia,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Crosland,  of  "Crosland,"  in 
Yorkshire  (see  also  Foster's  "Visitations  of  Yorkshire," 
1584-1612).  The  Crosland  arms  were:  Quarterly,  argent 
and  gules,  a  cross  flory  counter  changed. 

In  Dugdale's  Visitations,  however,  we  find  the  state- 
ment that  Leonard  Calvert's  wife  was  Grace,  the  sister 
of  John  Crosland,  "of  Crosland,"  and  daughter  of  Thomas 
Crosland,  "of  Crosland,"  near  Almondbury,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  fact  that  the  Calverts  were 
permitted  to  quarter  the  Crosland  arms  with  their  own 
would  indicate  that  Sir  George  Calvert's  mother  was  an 
"heiress"  or  a  "co-heiress"  in  the  heraldic  sense  of  that 
term.  At  any  rate,  the  hereditary  arms  of  the  Croslands 
were  differenced  in  the  Great  Seal  of  Maryland  by  the 
substitution  of  a  cross  bottony  for  the  original  cross  flory, 
but  whether  intentionally,  or  inadvertently,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

The  hereditary  arms  of  the  Calverts,  therefore,  bear 
the  quarterings  of  these  two  coats,  and  are  blazoned,  as 
in  the  Great  Seal  and  the  State  ensign;  Quarterly:  1  and 
Jf,  paly  of  six  or  and  sable,  a  bend  counter  changed,  for 
Calvert;  2  and  3,  argent  and  gules,  a  cross  bottony 
counter  changed,  for  Crosland. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  there  is  an  her- 
aldic error  in  the  State  Seal,  wherein  the  two  pennons 
of  the  Calvert  crest  are  made  to  fly  to  the  dexter  instead 
of  the  sinister  side,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  referring 
to  the  front  cover  of  this  magazine,  which  presents  the 
arms  of  the  State  Seal. 
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In  the  case  of  the  so-called  "municipal  flag  of  Balti- 
more," a  serious  heraldic  blunder  occurs.  According  to 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council  about  two  years 
since,  formally  adopting,  as  the  official  flag  of  Baltimore, 
the  design  recommended  by  the  "Flag  Commission,"  the 
following  described  design  was  approved  and  established 
as  the  official  flag  of  Baltimore  City: 

"The  flag  shall  be  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  colors,  to  wit : 
black  and  gold,  heraldically  arranged  as  in  his  armorial 
bearings,  that  is  to  say,  paly  of  six  pieces,  or  and  sable, 
a  bend  counter  changed;  and  superimposed  thereon,  as 
an  augmentation  of  honor,  a  shield  sable,  bordered  or, 
charged  with  the  Battle  Monument  argent,  in  memory  of 
the  Defenders  of  Baltimore  during  the  War  of  1812- 
1814." 

We  shall  have  nothing  to  say  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  the  design,  or  its  artistic  merit, 
since  we  are  treating  solely  of  the  subject  of  correct 
heraldic  blazoning.  Neither  do  we  object  especially  to 
the  design  upon  the  ground  that  color  may  not  appear 
upon  color,  because  this  general  rule  may  be  broken  with 
respect  to  "varied"  fields,  as  we  have  stated  before. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  border  should  occupy  about  one-fifth  of 
the  field,  invariably  surrounds  the  edge  of  it,  and  is  al- 
ways represented  in  relief. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  design  could  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  established  rules  of  heraldry  without 
making  a  change  of  tincture  somewhere.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  escutcheon  be  tinctured  azure  (blue), 
with  the  border  eliminated.*  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
former  "Baltimore  City  flag"  displayed  a  blue  field  with 
the  Battle  Monument  charged  upon  it. 

Provided  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 


*Note — This  design  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Spen- 
cer, of  Baltimore,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical  Society. 
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artistic  experts,  the  writer  has  opined  that  a  green  shield 
would  be  most  appropriate,  as  serving  to  commemorate 
the  colonial  "colors"  of  Baltimore  County  (of  which  Bal- 
timore Town  was  formerly  a  part),  as  well  as  Calvert's 
Irish  barony  of  Baltimore.  The  blazon  would  then  be : 
Paly  of  six  or  and  sable,  a  bend  counter  changed,  and  an 
escutcheon  vert  charged  with  the  Baltimore  Battle  Monu- 
ment argent.  Or,  if  these  designs  prove  to  be  lacking  in 
artistic  beauty  and  adaptability,  the  substitution  of  a 
correct  border  of  a  different  tincture,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  the 
thin  gold  line  of  the  existing  design,  would  be  advisable. 

(To  be   Continued) 


THE  SLIPPER  OF  CECILIA* 

By  Maria  Briscoe  Croker 

These  are  the  slippers  of  satin  white, 

That  Cecilia  wore  with  her  brocade  gown 

In  the  far-off  days  of  long  ago 

To  the  Governor's  ball  in  Annapolis  Town. 

Yellowed  with  age  and  the  dust  of  years. 

Long  the  time  since  her  dainty  feet 
Had  trod  the  stately  minuet 

With  witching  grace  to  measures  sweet. 

Grandmother,  dear,  of  bygone  days, 

Come  from  the  long  dead  Past  to  me 

And  tell  me  just  what  they  said  and  did, 
Those  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree. 

Did  the  Governor  whisper  a  tale  of  love 

(You  were  fair,  'tis  said,  as  a  maid  may  be)  ? 

Did  you  courtesy  low  and  lend  an  ear, 
Or  toss  your  head  right  scornfully? 

Just  a  slipper  white,  in  its  satin  sheen, 

Telling  a  story  of  other  days, 
Of  beauty  and  youth,  of  life  and  love, 

When  hearts  were  won  in  the  olden  way! 

— "Southern  Woman's   Magazine.' 


*  "Cecilia"  was  one  of  the  "nine  Miss  Bromes,"  daughters  of  Dr. 
Gustavus  Brome.  She  was  an  aunt  of  Bishop  Claggett,  of  Maryland, 
and  aunt  by  marriage  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 
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General  Richard  Montgomery 

(Written  for  the  Patriotic  Mary  lander) 

Bertha  Hall  Talbott 


FEW  men  who  figured  in  the  nation's  history  during 
its  early  struggles  rose  to  greater  heights  in  so  brief 
a  period  as  Richard  Montgomery,  and  the  records  of  his 
early  life  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable 
attainments  and  one  whom  Destiny  had  chosen  as  one 
of  her  most  brilliant  heroes. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  was 
born  1736  near  Raphoe  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Having  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  College  of 
Dublin  it  was  his  wish  and  that  of  his  father  that  he 
might  enter  the  British  Army. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  received  a  commission, 
and  it  was  a  coincidence  that  he  should  have  begun  his 
career  in  America  where  in  another  war  it  was  destined 
to  end. 

In  1756  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  sent 
to  Halifax;  in  1758,  when  the  seige  of  Louisburg  began, 
the  army  led  by  General  Wolfe  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
under  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  conditions,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  Montgomery  displayed  evidences  of 
such  high  military  qualities  that  his  commanding  officer 
rested  not  until  he  had  seen  Montgomery  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy. 

Then  followed  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  when  Aber- 
crombie  was  defeated ;  here,  too,  Richard  Montgomery 
was  conspicuous  for  bravery. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  forts  had  made  a  large 
military  force  in  America  necessary,  and  following  Brit- 
ish successes  in  the  Colonies,  they  extended  their  opera- 
tions to  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands  and  to  the  con- 
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quest  of  the  French  at  that  point.  In  each  campaign 
Montgomery  had  a  full  share  of  toil,  danger  and  honors, 
having  now  been  put  in  command  of  a  company,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  the  French  greatly  hastened  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1763. 

Soon  after  peace  was  restored,  Montgomery  obtained 
permission  to  revisit  Europe,  where  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  year  1772;  in  that  year  he  determined 
to  abandon  the  King's  service  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  American  Colonists. 

He  accordingly  sold  the  commission  he  held  and  in  1773 
arrived  in  New  York,  bought  a  farm  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  married  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  They  removed  to  Rhinebeck, 
Duchess  County.  Here,  too,  though  a  comparative  stran- 
ger, he  was  not  long  to  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
domicile. 

In  1775  he  was  elected  to  represent  Duchess  County 
in  the  first  Provisional  Convention  held  in  New  York. 

At  this  period  of  events  the  injustice  of  England  had 
assumed  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude,  which  forced  the 
Colonies  to  immediately  resort  to  arms  and  the  National 
Congress  in  1775  began  to  organize  an  army.  Again 
honors  were  forced  upon  Montgomery,  for  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commander-in-chief  and  four  major- 
generals  he  was  appointed  one  of  eight  brigadiers.  This 
being  another  evidence  of  his  popularity  and  excellent 
training,  that  entirely  unsolicited  and  within  three  years 
after  he  had  left  the  British  Army  he  should  have  been 
chosen  by  Congress  at  a  time  when  the  country  needed 
men  whose  convictions  could  be  relied  upon  until  death. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says :  "The  Congress  having 
done  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  a  brigadier-general  in 
their  service  is  an  event  which  must  put  an  end  for 
awhile,  perhaps,  forever,  to  the  quiet  scheme  of  life  I 
had  prescribed  for  myself,  for,  though  entirely  unexpected 
and  undesired  by  me,  the  will  of  an  oppressed  people,  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  liberty  and  slavery,  must  be 
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obeyed."  And  with  the  same  indomitable  courage  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  honor  and 
interest  of  his  adopted  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1775  he  was  assigned  to  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  Canada,  and  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  he  assumed  command.  General  Schuyler's 
own  words,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  are  well  worth 
recording.  He  said :  "I  cannot  estimate  the  obligations 
I  lie  under  to  General  Montgomery  for  the  many  impor- 
tant services  he  has  done  and  daily  does,  and  in  which 
he  has  had  little  assistance  from  me,"  etc. 

Against  fearful  odds,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that 
the  cannon  given  him  were  found  too  light,  the  mortars 
defective,  the  artillerists  unpracticed,  ammunition  scanty 
and  his  engineers  utterly  incompetent,  he  captured 
Chambly,  St.  John's  and  Montreal  and  by  the  middle  of 
November  was  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Canada. 

He  formed  a  junction  with  Arnold's  troops  December 
4th  and  laid  siege  to  Quebec  by  a  night  attack.  They 
began  their  movements  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning  from  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Owing  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  march  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
ardor  of  the  troops  was  much  decreased,  but  they  quickly 
rallied  when  General  Montgomery  exclaimed :  "Men  of 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where  your  Gen- 
eral leads — march  on,"  and  placing  himself  again  in  the 
front  they  eagerly  pressed  on  the  second  barrier  (having 
carried  the  first)  and  when  but  a  few  paces  from  the 
mouth  of  the  British  cannon  he  and  his  two  aides  fell 
dead  from  the  discharge  of  the  only  cannon  fired  from 
this  battery.  Had  Montgomery  lived,  his  daring  attack 
would  likely  have  been  successful,  but  his  death  was  the 
signal  for  a  panic  among  the  raw,  undisciplined  troops. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  quote  Ramsey's  tribute  to  Richard 
Montgomery,  in  which  he  says : 

"Few  men  have  fallen  in  battle  so  much  regretted  by 
both  sides  as  Richard  Montgomery.     His  many  amiable 
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qualities  had  procured  him  an  uncommon  share  of  private 
affection  and  his  great  abilities  an  equal  proportion  of 
public  esteem. 

"Being  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty,  he  had  engaged  in 
the  American  cause  for  principle  and  quitted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  easy  fortune  and  the  highest  domestic  felicity 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
a  war  instituted  for  the  defense  of  the  community  of 
which  he  was  an  adopted  member.  His  well-known  char- 
acter was  almost  equally  esteemed  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  side  which  he  had  espoused. 

"In  America  he  was  celebrated  as  a  martyr  to  the  lib- 
erties of  mankind ;  in  Great  Britain  as  a  misguided  man, 
sacrificing  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  rights  of  his 
country. 

"His  name  was  mentioned  in  Parliament  with  singular 
respect.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  that 
assembly  displayed  their  eloquence  in  sounding  his  praise 
and  lamenting  his  fate.  Those  in  particular  who  had 
been  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the  previous  war  expatiated 
on  his  many  virtues.  The  Minister  himself  acknowledged 
his  worth,  while  he  reprobated  the  cause  for  which  he 
fell.  He  concluded  an  involuntary  panegyric  by  saying: 
'Curses  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country.'  ' 
To  the  memory  of  Richard  Montgomery  and  his  heroic 
deeds  Congress  erected  a  monument  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York  City,  which  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

This  Monument 

Was  Erected  by  Order  of  Congress,  25th  January,  1776,  to  Transmit 

to  Posterity  a  Grateful  Remembrance  of  the   Patriotism, 

Conduct,    Enterprise    and    Perseverance    of 

MAJOR-GENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY, 

Who,  After  a  Series  of  Successes  Amidst  the  Most  Discouraging 

Difficulties,   Fell  in  the   Attack   on   Quebec 

31st  of  December,   1775, 

Aged  38  Years. 
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And  there  rests  the  remains  of  this  noble  man,  but 
there  was  also  another  monument  erected  to  this  hero 
who  gave  his  best  and  his  all  to  his  country. 

Less  than  a  year  after  his  death  and  in  a  period  when 
such  an  act  would  be  construed  as  treason  to  England, 
the  citizens  of  Frederick  County,  which  then  embraced 
all  of  Western  Maryland,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  State 
Convention  urging  'That  Frederick  County  be  divided 
into  three  municipalities  and  that  one  of  these  counties 
should  be  named  Montgomery."  On  September  6,  1776, 
this  bill  passed  and  the  two  new  counties  were  named 
Washington  and  Montgomery. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  General  Mont- 
gomery had  more  than  local  fame,  and  the  patriots  of 
Frederick  County  could  have  paid  him  no  higher  tribute 
than  by  erecting  to  his  memory  a  monument  which  will 
carry  down  to  each  succeeding  generation  the  heroic 
deeds  of  such  a  man,  and  it  was  also  evidence  of  the  bril- 
liant patriotism  of  the  men  of  Frederick  County. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  refer  to  the  Livingston  family 
with  whom  General  Montgomery  was  associated  by  mar- 
riage as  well  as  patriotic  sentiments. 

Of  the  twenty  men  of  this  name  who  participated  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty  the  most  notable  was  Robert  R., 
better  known  as  the  Chancellor. 

A  descendant  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  of  Robert,  who 
patented  Livingston  Manor,  which  comprised;  160,000 
acres,  Robert  R.  Livingston  had  every  advantage  that 
wealth,  culture  and  social  prominence  could  afford. 

Robert  R.  graduated  early  from  college,  likewise  early 
in  the  law,  and  in  1773  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  by  the  Provisional 
Assembly  a  Delegate  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
and  there,  among  the  noted  orators  of  the  day,  the  elo- 
quence of  Livingston  soon  secured  for  him  the  title  of 
"The  Cicero  of  America."  He  was  more  versatile  than 
most  of  his  illustrious  colleagues  and  it  was  little  wonder 
that  he  was  one  of  the  five  men  appointed  to  draft  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence.  Honors  followed  him 
through  all  his  brilliant  career  and  it  was  while  Chancel- 
lor of  New  York  that  he  administered  to  Washington  the 
oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  a  family  whose  members  had  achieved  distinction 
in  every  field,  Robert  R.  added  many  laurels. 

In  this  home  of  culture  and  highest  social  distinction 
was  reared  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
who,  in  July,  1773,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Montgom- 
ery. 

Of  the  life  of  Janet  Livingston  Montgomery  we  know 
but  little,  but  when  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution organized  a  Chapter  in  the  County  which  had 
been  named  for  her  illustrious  husband  it  was  but  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  her  superior  attainments  that  the  Chapter 
should  bear  the  name  of  Janet  Montgomery. 

[References:  Armstrong's  "Life  of  Montgomery,"  "Ramsey's 
History."] 


FLOODS  OF  SPRING 

In  wintry  fields  white  lies  the  snow, 

But  floods  of  Spring  are  brimming  o'er; 

Wake  drowsy  thoughts  with  dash  and  flow 
And  rush  and  gleam  and  wildly  roar. 

To  all  the  land  aloud  they  sing: 

"The  Spring  is  near,  the  Spring  is  near! 

The  heralds  we  of  youthful  Spring, 
Sent  forth  her  coming  to  proclaim!" 

The  Spring  is  here,  the  Spring  is  here! 

And  tranquil  sunny  days  of  May 
In  rosy,  radiant   array 

Come  thronging  joyously   in  her  train! 

— Rochmaninoff. 
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Prominent  Queen  Anne's  County 

Citizens  at  the  Dawn  of  the 

Revolution 

A.   S.  Goldsborough 


[Why,  in  the  study  of  big  national  history,  should  we  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  focus  our  sole  attention  upon  the  achievements  of 
other  localities  and  forget  to  observe  and  admire  our  own  ? 

When  we  talk  of  Revolutionary  times  we  frequently  recall  the 
minute  happenings  associated  with  many  little  towns  and  counties 
of  New  England  or  elsewhere. 

How  many  of  us  take  the  trouble  to  delve  into  the  records  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  people  of  our  own  Maryland  towns  and 
counties  did  during  the  period  when  our  ancestry  was  fighting  for 
their  liberty  ?  Surely  we  had  plenty  of  red  blood  in  this  good  old 
colony!  Surely  our  forefathers  were  just  as  courageous  as  were 
the  men  of  any  other  colony!  Then  why  not  talk  about  them? 
Why  not  laud  their  glory?  Why  not  teach  our  children  about 
their  meritorious  actions? 

I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  relative  to 
our  own  Maryland  history.  There  is  such  a  richness  of  noble  deeds 
marked  down  to  our  credit  that  I  feel  we  should  herald  them  forth 
whenever  we  get  a  chance.  That  is  why  I  am  submitting  hero  an 
unembellished  schedule  of  our  limited  locality.  It  covers  a  brief 
period;  it  covers  the  notable  proceedings  of  but  one  Maryland 
county.  It  is  presented  here  with  humble  apologies  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  importance  of  our  displaying  to 
America's  view  the  pre-eminent  splendor  of  Maryland's  part  in  the 
Revolution. 

Whenever  we  speak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  our  thoughts  im- 
mediately fly  upward  to  the  big  and  world-known  personalities  who 
figured  most  prominently  in  that  memorable  struggle.  Our  study 
of  the  average  American  historians  has  familiarized  us  with  a 
general  survey  of  Revolutionary  events;  but  we  are  left  in  darkness 
about  the  equally  interesting  incidents  of  contemporaneous  local 
affairs. 

We  all  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  Maryland  played  a  credit- 
able part  in  Revolutionary  history.     If  Maryland  was  an  important 
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factor  in  the  national  struggle,  how  far  was  Queen  Anne's  County  a 
factor  in  Maryland  activities  ? 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  A  hurried  glance  at  the  record 
of  1775  and  1776  is  interesting.  Let  us  examine  it  critically  in 
search  of  information  relative  to  Queen  Anne's  County,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore.] 

WE  all  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  actual 
struggle  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain 
Governor  Eden  was  the  royal  representative  in  Maryland. 
When  it  became  evident  that  actual  hostilities  were  im- 
minent between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies, 
Maryland  immediately  proceeded  to  devise  some  effective 
machinery  through  which  to  govern  herself  pending  the 
settlement  of  this  historic  quarrel.  Maryland,  at  the  be- 
ginning, was  not  wild  over  the  idea  of  independence, 
though  she  was  loyal  to  the  other  Colonies  in  her  resolve 
to  fight  against  British  aggressions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  local  governmental  situation  a 
Provincial  Convention  was  called  into  being,  to  which  was 
committed  all  power  and  authority.  This  power  was  to 
be  held  and  exercised  until  peace  was  restored  or  until 
independence  was  established. 

This  Convention  became  an  actuality  on  December  7, 
1775.  All  counties  were  represented.  Inasmuch  as  all 
power  was  concentrated  in  this  body,  it  was  an  agency  of 
supreme  importance  during  those  trying  times. 

The  history  of  that  Convention  was  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  that  period.  Its  operations  con- 
tinued from  December  7,  1775,  until  November  8,  1776. 
On  this  latter  date,  following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted.  When  that 
Constitution  went  into  operation  the  Convention  dissolved. 

The  Convention  was  a  great  body.  It  was  executive 
and  legislative  in  its  powers  and  had  full  control  over  all 
military  affairs  in  the  Colony.  As  a  consequence,  its 
deliberations  and  its  acts  were  of  supreme  importance. 
Every  member  of  the  Convention  was  a  hero,  because  he 
was  a  usurper  of  British  authority.    In  the  event  disaster 
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had  followed  the  American  outbreak,  these  very  same  men 
would  have  been  in  great  personal  hazard. 

Problems  of  great  import  were  presented  for  settlement. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  many  of  the  most  delicate 
and  serious  propositions  which  came  up  for  consideration 
could  be  entrusted  only  to  men  of  big  brain  and  sound 
judgment. 

Active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  this  Convention 
was  a  definite  proof  of  the  calibre  of  the  men  engaged  in 
such  activities — particularly  so  if  it  was  found  that  the 
Convention  itself  singled  out  such  persons  for  special 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  present  a  little  of  the  evidence 
relative  to  Queen  Anne's  County's  excellent  record.  With 
that  evidence  in  hand,  I  will  let  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine judge  as  to  whether  the  County's  history  has  been  in 
anywise  creditable. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  Convention  organized  on 
December  7,  1775. 

The  delegates  from  Queen  Anne's  who  attended  the  first 
session  of  that  Convention  were  Turbutt  Wright,  James 
Tilghman,  Richard  Earle  and  James  Hollyday. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  but  a  naked  schedule  of  some 
of  the  work  of  the  Queen  Anne's  representatives,  thereby 
letting  you  see  how  prominent  they  were  in  the  historic 
work  of  that  period. 

1775 

Dec.  13. — James  Tilghman  was  placed  on  a  committee 
to  examine  into  the  returns  relative  to  the  status  of  the 
Colony's  militia. 

Dec.  15. — James  Hollyday  was  appointed  on  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  proper  military  commission.  Mr.  Hollyday 
figures  in  numerous  items  of  work  in  which  literary  skill 
was  needed. 

Dec.  20. — Mr.  Earle  was  put  on  a  committee  whose  duty 
it  was  to  discover  ways  and  means  in  which  to  develop 
manufacturing  in  the  Colony,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
British  importations  had  been  shut  out. 
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Dec.  23. — James  Tilghman  was  named  on  a  committee 
to  draft  military  regulations  to  govern  the  handling  of 
Maryland's  soldiers. 

Dec.  28. — Mr.  Tilghman  and  Mr.  Hollyday  were  both 
on  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  gunpowder  mill  in  the  Colony. 

Dec.  29. — Mr.  Tilghman  and  Mr.  Hollyday  were  both 
placed  on  the  committee  having  the  very  responsible 
duty  of  preparing  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  be  sent 
by  Maryland  to  the  Continental  Congress.  This  was  an 
exceptionally  important  task. 

1776 

Jan.  1. — Mr.  Tilghman  was  put  on  a  committee  to  draft 
rules  to  govern  all  military  forces  to  be  raised  in  the 
Province. 

Jan.  4. — The  organization  of  First  Queen  Anne's 
County  Company  of  soldiers  for  Revolutionary  use  was 
effected.  The  officers  were  as  follows:  Captain,  Edward 
Veazey;  first  lieutenant,  William  Harrison;  second  lieu- 
tenant, Samuel  T.  Wright;  third  lieutenant,  Edward  de 
Courcy. 

Jan.  5. — The  Province  of  Maryland  was  divided  into 
military  districts,  Queen  Anne's  being  grouped  with  Cecil, 
Kent  and  Talbot. 

Jan.  6. — The  following  military  field  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Convention  for  Queen  Anne's  County: 
Upper  Battalion — Colonel,  Richard  Earle;  lieutenant  col- 
onel, Samuel  Thompson,  Jr.;  first  major,  John  Seney; 
second  major,  James  Kent;  quartermaster,  William  Bruff. 
Lower  Battalion — Colonel,  Thomas  Wright;  lieutenant 
colonel,  Richard  Tilghman;  first  major,  William  Hemsley; 
second  major,  M.  Arthur  Emory;  quartermaster,  James 
Tilghman. 

Jan.  10. — Messrs.  Hollyday  and  Tilghman  were  placed 
on  the  very  responsible  committee  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  by  the  Province  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hollyday  made  the  report  for  this  committee  two 
days  later. 
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Jan.  12. — The  committee  which  drafted  instructions  to 
the  Continental  Congress  reported.  These  instructions 
authorized  Maryland's  delegates  to  co-operate  in  pushing 
war  measures  against  Great  Britain,  but  not  sever  al- 
legiance, if  possible. 

Other  instructions  at  a  later  date  were  issued,  and  inde- 
pendence was  then  urged. 

The  ranking  order  of  all  Maryland  colonels  was  fixed. 
There  were  thirty-seven  colonels  in  all.  Colonel  Richard 
Earle  was  placed  fifth  in  rank  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Wright  twentieth  in  rank.  Their  representative  com- 
mands became  known  by  the  same  numbers. 

Jan.  14. — In  the  First  Battalion  of  the  regular  State 
troops  the  Queen  Anne's  Company,  under  Captain  Veazey, 
was  designated  as  Company  Seven. 

Jan.  15. — The  company  under  command  of  Captain 
James  Kent,  of  Queen  Anne's,  was  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Accomac  and  Northampton  Counties, 
Virginia.  The  arms  were  borrowed  from  the  farmers  of 
Queen  Anne's. 

Jan.  17. — When  the  Convention  prepared  to  adjourn 
for  its  first  session,  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed, 
to  whom  was  committed  all  governmental  authority  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  James  Tilghman 
on  January  17th  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.    It  was  a  great  and  responsible  honor. 

Second  Convention — 1776 

May  8. — The  delegates  from  Queen  Anne's  County  were 
James  Hollyday,  Turbutt  Wright,  Richard  T.  Earle, 
Thomas  Wright  and  James  Tilghman. 

A  petition  was  filed  by  a  Queen  Anne's  citizen — 
James  Hutchings  by  name — against  Samuel  Purveiance, 
charging  him  with  usurpation,  obstructing  the  progress 
of  the  American  cause  and  contempt  of  the  Convention. 
It  led  to  a  famous  and  very  spirited  investigation.  The 
charge  was  established,  but  Purveiance  escaped  with 
nothing  more  than  a  public  reprimand. 
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May  13. — Mr.  Earle  was  put  on  the  committee  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Provincial  Treasury. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hollyday  and  Mr.  Tilghman  were 
put  on  the  very  important  committee  which  had  entrusted 
to  it  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  whole  Province. 

May  20. — Messrs.  Hollyday  and  Tilghman  were  put  on 
a  committee  to  consider  a  supremely  critical  resolution 
just  received  from  the  Continental  Congress  recommend- 
ing the  suppression  of  all  British  authority  in  the  various 
American  Colonies. 

May  24. — Following  the  above,  the  well-known  resolu- 
tion was  offered  in  the  Convention  ordering  Governor 
Eden,  the  royal  Governor,  to  leave.  In  the  vote  on  this 
resolution  Messrs.  Hollyday,  Thomas  Wright  and  Earle 
voted  for  the  resolution.  Messrs.  Tilghman  and  Turbutt 
Wright  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Hollyday  was  put  on  the  committee  which  served 
the  order  of  departure  on  Governor  Eden. 

Mr.  Hollyday  was  also  put  on  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  passports  that  sent  Governor  Eden  back  to 
England  by  way  of  Virginia. 

May  25. — Another  Queen  Anne's  County  military  com- 
pany was  organized,  under  Captain  George  Noble  Sweats, 
which  company  was  assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Battalion, 
under  Colonel  Wright. 

Two  Kent  Island  companies,  under  Captain  Barnes  and 
Captain  Elliott,  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  island, 
subject  to  future  military  calls  elsewhere. 

At  the  adjournment  of  this  Convention  Mr.  James 
Tilghman  was  again  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

New  Convention — 1776 

June  21. — Mr.  Hollyday  was  put  on  a  committee  to 
examine  an  important  letter  from  Continental  Congress 
relative  to  the  then  pending  proposition  to  strike  for 
independence. 
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June  28. — Queen  Anne's  voted  solidly  in  favor  of  in- 
structing Maryland's  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Maryland  Convention  itself  issued  a  declaration  of 
explanation  which,  in  thought  and  plenty  of  language, 
almost  rivals  the  sublime  Declaration  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4,  1776. 

June  29. — Two  more  Queen  Anne's  County  companies 
were  organized  and  officered  as  follows :  Captain,  John 
Dean ;  first  lieutenant,  John  Hawkins ;  second  lieutenant, 
John  Neville;  ensign,  Samuel  Earle.  (2)  Captain,  John 
Dames;  first  lieutenant,  Thomas  Lane  Emory;  second 
lieutenant,  Samuel  Wright ;  ensign,  John  Jackson. 

July  3. — After  the  Convention  had  voted  in  favor  of 
independence,  it  concluded  that  it  was  time  to  take  steps 
towards  forming  a  permanent  State  Government.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  have  delegates  elected  to  a  subse- 
quent Convention,  which  Convention  would  draft  a  State 
Constitution.  In  order  to  make  the  selection  of  delegates 
regular  and  effective,  the  election  machinery  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  special  judges  in  each  county.  The 
appointees  chosen  by  the  Convention  for  Queen  Anne's 
County  were  Thomas  Ringgold,  Jonathan  Hall  and  Na- 
thaniel Wright. 

When  the  Convention  adjourned,  Mr.  James  Tilghman 
was  again  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

July  6. — General  Smallwood's  command  was  ordered 
to  Philadelphia  for  active  service,  and  the  two  independent 
Queen  Anne's  companies  were  ordered  to  proceed  with 
this  command. 

First  Constitutional  Convention 

Aug.  31. — New  faces  appeared  in  this  Convention  from 
Queen  Anne's.  Mr.  Turbutt  Wright  is  the  only  one  of 
the  old  delegation  who  was  elected  to  this  last  Convention. 
The  delegates  in  full  included  James  Kent,  Turbutt 
Wright,  William  Bruff  and  Solomon  Wright. 
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Kent  and  Bruff  had  been  military  officers. 

Oct.  4. — It  being  reported  to  the  Convention  that  "Rob- 
ert Browne,  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse  on  the  land 
of  the  late  Charles  Browne,  on  Wye  River,  Queen  Anne's 
County,  had  refused  to  let  said  warehouse  be  used  for  the 
public  service,"  an  inspector  was  ordered  to  seize  and  hold 
possession  of  the  warehouse  for  the  Province's  use. 

Oct.  14. — This  is  the  Convention  which  drafted  the 
First  State  Constitution.  During  the  period  running 
from  October  14th  to  October  30th,  when  the  Convention 
was  engaged  in  evolving  a  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  Mr. 
Turbutt  Wright  was  the  presiding  officer. 

Nov.  3. — Kent  and  Wright  were  the  Queen  Anne's  dele- 
gates voting  with  the  majority  for  the  adoption  of  this 
first  Declaration  of  Rights. 

Nov.  7. — Resolution  was  adopted  to  divide  Dorchester 
and  Queen  Anne's  Counties  and  erect  a  new  county  to  be 
called  "Carolina." 

The  new  Constitution  of  sixty-one  articles  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Solomon  Wright  had  been  an  active  participant  in 
the  floor  discussions. 

Arrangements  were  completed  for  holding  the  first  pop- 
ular election  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  place  for 
holding  the  election  in  Queen  Anne's  was  at  "Chester  Mill, 
where  George  Hanson  then  resided."  The  judges  in  con- 
trol of  said  first  election  were  Thomas  Ringgold,  Na- 
thaniel Wright  and  Samuel  Thompson. 

Pending  the  interval  which  followed  the  dissolution  of 
this  last  Convention  and  the  birth  of  Maryland  Govern- 
ment under  the  first  State  Constitution,  Mr.  James  Tilgh- 
man  was  again  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

What  say  you,  my  friends — was  Queen  Anne's  a  live 
spirit  or  a  dead  figure  during  those  early  days  of  the  great 
Revolution  ? 


In  the  commerce  of  speech  use  only  coin  of  gold  and 
silver.  — Joubert, 
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Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 

Only  the  memory  of  the  just 

Smells   sweet  and  blossoms   in  the   dust. 

Alice  Louise  Thompson 

State  Chairman  of  Patriotic  Education,  Maryland  D.  A.  R. 


THE  name  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  not  only 
stands  most  high  on  the  revolutionary  roll  of  honor 
but  is  known  and  respected  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  as  his  descendants  have  married  into 
noble  families  of  England,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
today  are  fighting  their  battles  on  bloody  European  soils. 
This  sketch  of  the  last  signer  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  must  needs  be  short.  We  will  only  trace 
hurriedly  some  of  his  public  acts  and  then  tell  of  his 
family. 

In  the  year  1688  a  young  man  who  had  just  finished 
his  law  course  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  London  was  named 
Secretary  to  Lord  Powis,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  James 
II.  One  day  he  remarked  to  him  he  was  glad  to  know 
His  Majesty's  service  was  proceeding  so  prosperously 
and  received  this  answer :  "You  are  mistaken,  things  are 
going  badly,  the  King  is  ill-advised,"  and  pausing  a  mo- 
ment his  Lordship  then  added :  "Young  man,  I  have  a 
regard  for  you  and  will  be  glad  to  do  you  a  service;  take 
my  advice,  great  changes  are  at  hand,  go  out  to  Mary- 
land and  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  your  favor," 
and  this  advice  of  Lord  Powis  gave  America  Charles 
Carroll,  for  this  Charles  Carroll  was  his  grandfather,  and 
the  first  Attorney-General  of  Maryland.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  princely  family  of  the  Ely  O'Carrolls 
of  Kings  County,  Ireland,  and  was  fourteenth  in  direct 
line  from  Florence,  who  died  in  1205.     He  married  the 
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daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Darnall,  of  Prince  George's 
County.  He  was  evidently  a  great  favorite  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, "who  wished  his  lands  as  near  him  as  possible  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  his  society." 
Charles,  son  of  the  Attorney-General,  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  Charles  Carroll  of  Annapolis.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth Brooke,  the  daughter  of  Clement  Brooke,  and  James 
Sewell,  from  whom  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  gets 
strains  of  English  blood  of  antiquity  and  prominence. 
Mrs.  Sewell  married  the  second  time,  Lord  Baltimore, 
thus  connecting  him  with  the  family  of  the  proprietor. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  the  Jesuit 
College  of  St.  Omer's  in  France,  then  to  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris,  and  then  studied  law  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  London,  though  not  with  a  professional 
view,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  character  of 
Charles  Carroll  at  this  time  can  best  be  described  by  one 
of  his  tutors,  who,  regretting  his  departure,  writes :  "I 
have  lost  the  finest  young  man,  in  every  respect,  who  has 
ever  entered  the  house.''  Not  content  with  cultivating 
his  mind,  he  received  all  the  training  necessary  for  his 
social  duties.  While  in  London  his  portrait  was  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  also  knew  Burke,  the  friend 
of  America,  often  dining  with  him.  The  term  of  his  long 
residence  came  to  a  close  and  his  arrival  was  announced 
in  the  Annapolis  paper  of  1763,  in  which  it  was  said : 
"Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  Esq.,  has  arrived  from  London  by 
way  of  Virginia,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  de- 
voted to  his  studies  and  his  travels."  He  was  now  about 
twenty-six,  an  amiable  young  man  with  European  polish 
and  accomplishments.  "Debarred  by  his  religion  from 
political  office,  he  looked  forward  to  social  life  in  the  af- 
fluent ease  of  his  class,  the  slave-holding  and  manorial 
aristocracy  of  Maryland."  But  the  fates  ordered  other- 
wise, and  soon  the  Stamp  Act  became  the  supreme  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  and  Charles  Carroll  took  his  place  side 
by  side  with  Chase  and  Paca  and  other  distinguished 
Marylanders  in  his  country's  defense. 
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In  1768  he  married  his  cousin,  Mary  Darnall,  to  whom 
he  was  related  both  on  the  mother's  and  father's  side. 
About  this  time  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  General 
Washington  through  a  lawsuit  in  Virginia,  apropos  of 
a  place  in  Fairfax  County,  on  which  the  elder  Carroll 
held  a  mortgage,  and  in  his  diary  General  Washington 
speaks  of  being  at  Mr.  Carroll's  house  in  Annapolis,  and 
during  the  Revolution  they  were  in  full  sympathy  on  all 
public  questions. 

In  1775  Charles  Carroll  wrote  General  Washington, 
introducing  Lieutenant  John  Ross  Key,  of  Frederick  (he 
was  the  father  of  Francis  Scott  Key) ,  and  in  his  letter 
he  says:  "If  you  cannot  obtain  a  peace  on  safe  and  just 
terms,  my  wish  is  you  may  extort  one  from  our  enemies." 
The  Continental  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774 
and  was  most  exciting,  and  among  the  visitors  was 
Charles  Carroll.  He  is  thus  described  by  John  Adams: 
"Mr.  Carroll  is  not  a  member  of  Congress,  but  a  gen- 
tleman perhaps  of  the  largest  fortune  in  America — one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  besides  his  father  owns  vast  estates, 
which  must  come  to  him  at  his  death,  being  the  only 
child.  He  has  been  educated  in  a  French  university,  is 
of  great  ability  and  learning  and  complete  master  of  the 
French  lanuguage.  A  professor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  yet  a  firm  patriot."  It  was  because  he  was 
such  a  thorough  French  scholar  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  named  to  induce  Canada  to  join 
the  Colonists,  the  other  two  commissioners  being  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Mr.  Chase.  However,  they  failed 
in  their  efforts,  because  of  lack  of  money,  men  and  am- 
munition. Mr.  Carroll  had  demonstrated  before  then  his 
great  love  of  freedom  by  his  celebrated  letters  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  First  Citizen,  and  it  was  a  great  glory 
for  this  young  man  to  have  crossed  swords  and  won  with 
Dulaney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony  and  the  great  orna- 
ment of  its  judiciary.  Dulaney,  at  one  epoch  of  the  con- 
test, tried  to  arouse  a  feeling  against  Mr.  Carroll  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  religion,  to  which  Mr.  Carroll  replied  for 
himself  and  his  co-religionists :  "We  remember,  yet  we 
forgive — 'meminimus  et  ignoscimus.'  "  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Charles  Carroll  in  Canada  the  Maryland  Con- 
vention met  and  by  a  resolution  precluded  the  Maryland 
delegates  from  concurring  in  any  movement  for  independ- 
ence. A  new  convention  was  called  later,  at  which  Chase 
and  Carroll  were  present  and  the  delegates  were  em- 
powered to  act  with  other  Colonies,  and  the  decision  is 
attributed  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  labors  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
On  the  third  of  August,  1776,  was  signed  the  Declaration 
in  its  engrossed  form.  The  story  of  Charles  Carroll  adding 
Carrollton  to  his  name  when  some  one  remarked :  "There 
were  others  of  the  name  in  the  Colonies  and  he  would 
run  no  risk"  is  not  true.  He  signed  himself  "of  Carroll- 
ton"  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  America,  and  writing 
to  a  friend,  told  him  to  so  address  his  letters.  What  is 
more  probably  true  is  that  when  Hancock,  President  of 
Congress,  asked  Charles  Carroll  if  he  would  sign,  he  said : 
"Most  willingly,"  and  as  he  made  his  signature  a  mem- 
ber standing  near  observed :  "There  goes  a  few  millions." 
Just  here  I  would  say  how  Godlike  this  enthusiastic  con- 
duct when  you  consider  his  family  had  been  excluded 
from  public  office  for  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  by  so  doing  proved  that  he  was  true  to  their 
devise,  in  fide  et  in  bella  forte  (Strong  in  faith  and  in 
war).  While  in  Congress  Charles  Carroll  was  placed  on 
many  of  the  most  important  committees  and  was  later 
a  member  of  the  committee  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Maryland.  When  the  Cabal  was  formed 
to  displace  Washington  it  was  resisted  and  defeated  by 
Charles  Carroll,  Morris  and  Duer.  In  the  second  Con- 
gress he  was  elected  Senator,  but  when  the  law  was  made 
that  public  officers  could  not  hold  simultaneously  State 
and  National  ones  he  resigned,  preferring  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  of  Maryland.  However,  during  his  stay  in  the 
National  Senate,  his  vote  helped  to  locate  the  capital  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Later  on,  like  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  he  became  a  Federalist,  as  he  feared  for 
the  stability  of  the  country  if  the  general  Government  did 
not  have  more  power.  In  this  he  was  opposed  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  for  States  rights,  and  who  regretted 
Washington's  Federal  tendencies  as  the  only  blot  on  his 
imperishable  fame.  The  one  thing  in  the  public  life  of 
the  great  Charles  Carroll  that  the  writer  condemns  was 
his  opposition  to  Virginia  retaining  her  territories,  on 
the  plea  that  as  they  were  won  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  they  belonged  to  all.  But  they  were  won  by  Vir- 
ginia's blood  and  treasures,  by  the  expedition  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  and  nothing  has  been  more  thoroughly 
established  than  the  validity  of  her  claims,  and  Virginia, 
the  Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen,  remembers  all  this, 
but  nobly  forgives. 

Charles  Carroll  had  only  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  son,  called  Charles  Carroll  of  Homewood — which  was 
built  for  him — was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day. 
His  father  took  extreme  care  of  his  education,  and  as  a 
mere  youth  he  was  sent  abroad  and  his  departure  is  cel- 
ebrated on  a  large  canvas,  which  now  hangs  on  the  walls 
at  Doughoregan,  where  his  two  sisters  and  his  small 
negro  playmate  are  seen  bidding  him  adieu.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  boy  served  the  family  for  many  genera- 
tions, down  to  the  present  day.  Charles  Carroll  married 
Harriet  Chew,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  she  was  very  beautiful, 
as  her  portrait,  painted  by  Trumbull,  shows.  In  the  pic- 
ture of  Washington  and  his  Court,  she  is  the  lady  on  the 
arm  of  General  Washington.  Her  sister,  Peggy  Chew, 
married  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  and  it  is  said  these 
two  young  Marylanders  brought  their  brides  home  in 
their  coaches  and  four.  Young  Mrs.  Carroll  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Washington,  and  it  is  said  when  Stuart  was 
completing  his  portrait  he  asked  her  to  entertain  him 
so  that  he  might  get  his  best  expression.  Mary  Carroll, 
the  signer's  daughter,  married  Mr.   Caton,  an  English- 
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man,  and  from  them  Catonsville  takes  its  name.  Brook- 
landwood  was  built  for  her  by  her  father  and  there  were 
born  the  three  American  graces  so  famed  in  English  and 
European  history.  Mary  Caton,  their  daughter,  first 
married  Mr.  Patterson,  the  brother  of  Madam  Jerome 
Bonaparte ;  left  a  widow,  she  went  abroad  with  fine  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  highest  English  society.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  two  younger  sisters — Louise  mar- 
ried Colonel  Sir  Felton  Hervey  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's staff,  and  at  his  death  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  At  the 
country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  where  they  were 
visiting,  Mrs.  Patterson  met  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
elder  brother  of  the  Duke.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  beau- 
tiful American  woman  and  they  were  married  in  1825 
in  Dublin,  where  he  was  living  in  vice-regal  state  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Here  she  presided  at  a  great  ball 
the  next  year,  seated  on  a  throne  under  a  canopy  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  At  a  banquet  given  in  1827  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Bishop  England  gave 
the  following  toast:  "Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton!  in 
the  land  from  which  his  forefathers  fled  in  terror  his 
granddaughter  now  reigns  a  queen."  The  third  Caton 
married  Lord  Stafford ;  the  fourth  married  Mr.  McTavish, 
a  Canadian.  She  was  a  great  favorite  of  Charles  Carroll 
and  inherited  many  of  his  portraits,  among  them  those 
by  Reynolds  and  Sully.  The  direct  line  fell  to  Colonel 
Charles  Carroll,  called  of  Doughoregan,  and  now  eight 
generations  can  be  seen  hanging  there.  The  second 
daughter  of  the  signer  married  General  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  their 
descendants  are  well  known  in  Maryland.  The  country 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  services,  for  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age  honors  were  heaped  on  him.  In  1822  he 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ; 
the  spade,  trowel  and  pick  used  by  him  on  the  occasion, 
as  well  as  his  badge,  are  still  preserved  and  were  sent 
by  the  Railroad  to  the  Exposition  in  Chicago.  On  the 
death   of  Bushrod   Washington   in    1830,   he   was   made 
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president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  About 
this  time  the  franking  privilege  was  sent  him  by  Con- 
gress, with  the  declaration  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  still  later,  in  our  own  day,  when  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  formed,  all  agreed  to 
elect  as  president  the  great-grandson  of  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  the  late  Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  and 
to  continue  him  as  president  until  his  death.  Not  long 
before  his  death  Governor  Carroll  was  presented  a  superb 

silver  bowl,  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  Washington 

< 

and  Carroll.  He  left  this  to  his  son,  Philip  Acosta  Car- 
roll, and  he  returned  it  to  the  Society,  to  be  preserved 
forever  at  France's  Tavern,  a  specially  patriotic  act  on 
the  young  man's  part,  because  both  effigies  were  of  rel- 
atives of  his. 

In  1827  Mr.  Latrobe  wrote  a  sketch  of  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  for  a  biography  of  the  signers  and  took  it 
to  him.  He  listened  with  marked  attention  and  then  said : 
"Why,  Latrobe,  you  have  made  me  a  much  greater  man 
than  I  ever  thought  I  was,  and  yet  you  have  said  nothing 
in  what  you  have  written  that  is  not  true.''  Also  the 
great  actor,  Macready,  who  saw  him  about  this  time, 
describes  him  as  a  rare  instance  of  extreme  old  age, 
retaining  the  vivacity  and  grace  of  youth.  He  said  he 
spoke  freely  of  his  country,  anticipating  its  future  great- 
ness and  insisted  on  following  him  to  the  door,  exclaim- 
ing: "I  shall  never  see  you  again,  so  I  must  see  the  last 
of  you."  And  the  actor  adds :  "I  said  adieu  to  one  of 
the  noblest  samples  of  manhood  I  have  ever  seen  or  am 
ever  likely  again  to  look  upon."  He  met  his  death  like 
a  philosopher  and  Christian,  remarking  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pise :  "You  find  me  very  low  today,"  and  added :  "I  am 
going  to  the  tomb  of  my  fathers."  "This  he  said  with 
the  earnest  expression  and  conviction  which  characterized 
all  the  acts  of  life,"  remarked  the  priest. 

I  close  with  the  own  words  of  this  great  and  good  man : 
"Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessing  which, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  He  has  conferred  on  my 
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beloved  country  in  her  emancipation,  and  for  permitting 
me  under  circumstances  of  mercy  to  live  to  eighty-nine, 
and  to  survive  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  independence,  to 
which  I  certified  my  approbation  by  signing,  I  commend 
to  the  present  and  future  generations  the  principles  of 
that  document  as  the  best  earthly  inheritance  their  an- 
cestors could  have  bequeathed  them,  and  I  pray  that  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  they  have  secured  to  my  coun- 
try may  be  perpetuated  to  remotest  posterity  and  extended 
to  the  whole  family  of  man." 

His  monument  is  next  the  altar  in  his  private  chapel 
of  Doughoregan,  and  we  can  fancy  he  rejoices  that  his 
descendants  still  hold  possession  of  the  spot  so  dear  to 
him. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Magazine  Committee  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks 
to  the  contributors  who  have  supplied  plates  for  illustrat- 
ing their  articles,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  managers  of 
The  Sun,  who  have  responded  generously  to  the  request 
for  the  loan  of  plates  for  the  use  of  the  magazine. 


THE  WORLD  FULL  OF  POETRY 

The  world  is  full  of  poetry     *     *     * 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons  in  a  choir 
Forever   charming  and  forever  new. 

— James  G.  Percival. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 

Dr.  Amos  Alexander  Evans 

1812-1813 

Surgeon  United  States  Navy 
Miss  M.  Howard  Ash 


Amos  Alexander  Evans  was  born  five  miles  north  of  Elkton, 
on  November  26th,  1785,  being  the  eldest  son  of  John  Evans  and 
Mary    (Alexander)    Evans. 

Possessed  of  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits  and  a  great  tal- 
ent for  medicine  and  surgery,  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  George 
E.  Mitchell,  of  Elkton,  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  stationed  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  he  met  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Mary  Oliver,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  liberal 
education  (whom  the  writer  distinctly  remembers).  Dr.  Evans  and 
Miss  Oliver  were  married  March  28th,  1816,  and  soon  after  came 
to  Elkton,  where  he  practiced  till  his  death.  The  entrance  of  Dr. 
Evans  and  his  bride  into  the  town  of  Elkton  was  fitting  the  day 
and  generation,  being  by  stage  coach,  down  Red  Hill.  The  journey 
from  Boston  had  been  accomplished  by  coach  and  vessel;  the  last 
lap  of  the  trip  was  from  Philadelphia  by  stage  coach,  over  the 
famous  "Old  Post  Road." 

Three  children  were  born  to  Dr.  Evans  and  his  wife,  the  eldest, 
Alexander  Evans,  who  became  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers  of 
the  day.  He  was  Congressman  from  this  district  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  was  called  to  Washington  to  advise  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  war  between  the  States.  The  contrasts  of  that 
exciting  period  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Evans'  brother-in-law,  William 
Howard  May,  of  Elkton,  being  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  fighting  for  it  through  the  whole  struggle. 

Mr.  Alexander  Evans  married  Miss  Mary  Charles  Manly,  a  bril- 
liant leader  of  society  and  a  noted  wit,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Alexander  Evans,  Jr.,  who  died  February  2d,  1915.  He  married 
Ann  Eliza  Howard,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  P.  Howard,  of  "Ran- 
dalia,"  who  was  his  second  cousin.  She  survives  him  and  resides 
with  his  mother  in  the  handsome  Evans  home  on  Main  Street, 
Elkton,  the  birthplace  of  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Evans. 
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Andrew  Wallace  Evans  inherited  his  father's  love  for  military 
service  and  entered  the  United  States  Army;  he  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1852.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Far 
West  and  was  retired  a  general.  On  his  return  to  Elkton  to  live 
he  married  Miss  Susan  A.  Tuite,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
G.  Tuite,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  Ireland's  most  aristocratic 
families  and  who  was  exceedingly  handsome.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren and  both  are  now  deceased. 

Mary  Evans,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Amos  A.  Evans,  was  also 
born  in  the  old  Evans  homestead.  Being  highly  educated  and  widely 
read,  she  was  a  most  delightful  conversationalist.  She  was  a  pro- 
ficient French  scholar.  Fond  of  traveling,  she  made  several  trips 
abroad.  She  married  James  W.  Clayton,  a  member  of  the  old 
Clayton  family,  of  Cecil  County,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Paul 
Clayton,  now  of  Haverford,  Pa.  The  writer  cherishes  the  memory 
of  a  lifelong  friendship  for  Mrs.  Clayton,  who  died  several  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Evans  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Navy  by  President  Jefferson  September  1st,  1808.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  commissioned  surgeon;  later  on  fleet  surgeon.  After 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  Dr.  Evans  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  and  embraced  this  opportunity  to  attend  medical 
lectures  at  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  August  30th,  1814. 

The  United  States  Government  so  appreciated  the  heroic  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Evans  in  the  engagements  with  the  "Guerriere"  and 
"Java"  that  Congress  awarded  him  two  handsome  silver  medals, 
one  containing  the  bust  of  Commodore  Hull  and  the  other  the  bust 
of  Commodore  Bainbridge.  One  of  these  medals  I  have  seen.  For 
full  description  see  Johnston's  "History  of  Cecil  County,"  page  491. 

A  strong  friendship  existed  between  Commodore  Bainbridge  and 
Dr.  Evans,  which,  in  his  modest  way,  he  refers  to  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  Diary: 

June  11th, '1812 

Left  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington  on  the  U.  S.  Frigate 
"Constitution"  July  5th,  sailed  from  Annapolis.  Out  the 
capes  on  the  12th  for  a  cruise.  Spoke  a  Brig  from  New 
Orleans  for  Baltimore,  informed  her  War  had  been  de- 
clared against  England.  16th,  sighted  English  vessels 
[describes  placing  of  guns  on  the  "Constitution"  and 
chase  of  the  enemy] .  At  8.30  A.  M.  on  the  19th  all  ships 
in  chase  stood  to  northward  and  eastward  of  us,  out  of 
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sight  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus  terminated  a  disagreeable 
chase  of  nearly  three  days. 

Boarded  the  American  ship  "Dieava"  from  Lisbon  to 
Baltimore.  She  is  a  handsome  copper-bottomed  ship. 
The  boarding  officer  was  told  that  a  corpse  which  then 
lay  on  the  quarter  deck  was  our  late  Consul  to  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  a  nephew  of  the  late  President,  who  had 
died  that  morning.     On  board  were  $80,000  in  specie. 

July  22nd. — Spoke  a  Danish  ship  four  days  out  from 
New  York,  from  her  we  procured  some  late  New  York 
newspapers  and  learned  Commodore  Rodgers'  squadron 
had  returned  from  chasing  the  Jamaican  fleet.  We  also 
learned  from  the  papers  that  the  "Wasp"  had  arrived  in 
the  Delaware  from  Cowes. 

Friday,  July  24th,  1812. — Caught  a  large  cod  fish  in 
100  fathoms  of  water. 

Saturday,  July  25th. — A  large  butterfly  was  caught 
on  the  deck  at  noon  today.  Query :  Did  it  fly  from  land  ? 
At  6  P.  M.  discovered  land  ahead,  supposed  Cape  Ann. 

Sunday,  July  26th. — Beating  toward  Boston  light- 
house, which  is  situated  on  a  small  island  on  the  right 
side  of  the  entrance  of  principal  channel  and  has  a  very 
good  revolving  light. 

Monday,  July  27th. — In  afternoon  went  to  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  perhaps  the  best  building  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  residents  of  Boston  cheered 
Captain  Hull  as  he  passed  up  State  Street. 

The  Frigate  "Chesapeake"  is  now  repairing  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown. 

So  confident  were  the  people  of  Boston  that  the  "Con- 
stitution" had  been  captured  and  taken  to  Halifax,  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  officers  forwards  letters  of  Credit  to 
him  at  that  place. 

Will  the  United  States  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
Eastern  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  War? 
Judging  from  present  symptoms,  I  fear  not.  Good  God ! 
is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  under  the  only  Repub- 
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lican  Government  on  earth,  have  not  virtue  enough  to 
support  it? 

Thursday,  July  30th. — Paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  W.  Hol- 
lingsworth  at  Task's  Tavern  in  Bloomfield  Lane  and  dined 
with  him. 

Sunday,  August  9th. — Boarded  British  Merchant 
Brig  "Lady  Warren";  after  bringing  on  board  the  Cap- 
tain, Supercargo,  together  with  Mate,  6  seamen  and  their 
private  property,  we  set  fire  to  the  Brig  in  several  places ; 
she  continued  to  burn  for  several  hours.  Such  are  the 
dreadful  concomitant  evils  of  a  state  of  War. 

Friday,  August  14th. — We  were  alarmed  about  9 
o'clock  with  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  cockpit.  Produced  by 
one  of  the  Surgeon's  Mates  having  left  a  candle  burning 
in  his  state  room,  with  a  locked  door.  We  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  in  attempting  to 
force  which  I  had  my  right  hand  jammed  with  a  crow 
bar,  in  consequence  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing with  my  left.  I  have  labored  under  great  pain  all 
day,  and  am  much  afraid  it  will  terminate  in  Tetanus. 
The  cry  of  fire  is  dreadful  on  shore,  but  ten  thousand 
times  more  dreadful  on  board  a  powder  ship  at  sea.  It 
produced  much  confusion,  but  was  instantly  extinguished. 

Wednesday,  August  19th. — At  2  P.  M.  discovered  a 
large  sail  to  seaward,  made  sail  and  stood  down  for  her. 
At  4  we  discovered  her  to  be  a  large  Frigate ;  when  we 
were  within  about  2  or  2  and  a  half  miles,  she  hoisted 
the  English  colours  and  fired  a  gun.  We  stood  towards 
her  without  showing  our  colours,  she  then  commenced 
firing  and  gave  us  several  broadsides,  without  much  ef- 
fect. Before  we  commenced  firing  she  kept  wavering 
several  times,  with  a  view  probably  of  trying  to  get  the 
weather  gauge  of  us,  which  we  averted  by  wavering  also. 
We  hoisted  our  colours  and  fired  the  first  gun  fifteen 
minutes  past  5  o'clock  P.  M.  but  did  not  come  into  close 
action  until  about  6  o'clock,  and  after  25  minutes  from 
the  time  we  were  closely  engaged,  she  struck,  having 
previously  lost  all  three  of  her  masts,  hull  was  much  in- 
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jured.  Several  of  her  guns  were  dismantled,  or  other- 
wise rendered  useless  on  the  gun  deck.  By  one  shot  she 
had  15  men  killed  and  62  wounded,  most  of  them  very 
dangerously,  immense  mischief  and  destruction  having 
been  done  by  our  grape  and  canister  shot. 

We  had  killed : 

William   S.   Bush,   1st   Lt.   Marines. 

Jacob   Sago,   Seaman. 

John  Brown,   Seaman. 

Caleb  Smith,  Seaman. 

James   Ashford,    Seaman. 

Robert  Brice,   Seaman. 

James  Reed,  Seaman. 

Wounded  : 

Charles    Morris,    1st    Lt.    (dangerously). 
J.  A.  Alywin,   Master    (slightly). 
Richard  Dunn,   Seaman    (dangerously). 
Daniel  Lewis,  Seaman  (dangerously). 

Taylor,    Seaman    (slightly). 

— ■ Muller,   Marine    (slightly). 

George  Reynolds,  Seaman  (slightly). 

Besides  4  or  5  others  so  slightly  as  not  to  be  disabled 
from  coming  to  quarters. 

During  the  engagement  she  came  against  our  stern 
twice,  it  was  when  she  was  in  that  situation  that  Lt. 
Morris  and  Lt.  Bush  were  shot.  Mr.  Morris  just  jumped 
in  the  topsail  with  an  intention  of  boarding  her,  when 
he  fell;  Mr.  Bush  took  his  place  as  he  left  it  and  was 
instantly  shot,  one  musket  shot  entered  his  face  and 
passed  into  his  brain.  Little  or  no  other  injury  was 
done  at  that  time  when  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  were 
completely  swept. 

Her  Second  Lieutenant  was  killed  and  the  Captain, 
1st  Lt.,  Sailing  Master  and  one  of  the  Master's  Mates 
wounded.  She  hoisted  three  or  four  flags  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement,  and  struck  after  she  got 
clear  of  our  stern. 

After  she  struck,  the  Captain,  Js.  Rd.  Dacres,  Esq., 
came  on  board  and  informed  us  that  it  was  the  Britan- 
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nic  Majesties  Ship  "La  Guerriere."  We  sent  Lt.  Weedon 
on  board,  and  finding  the  ship  in  a  condition  we  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  attempting  getting  in,  we  were 
employed  all  night  getting  the  men  and  crew  from  on 
board. 

She  mounted  49  guns  and  had  about  from  260  to  300 
men,  having  lost  previously  part  of  her  crew  in  prizes. 
Captain  Dacres  is  a  pleasant  agreeable  young  man  24 
years  of  age. 

Our  crew  labored  very  nobly,  they  fought  like  heroes, 
and  gave  3  cheers  when  the  colours  were  hoisted,  they 
also  cheered  when  the  masts  of  the  enemy  went  over 
her  sides,  and  also  when  her  colours  were  struck. 

Whilst  she  was  on  our  stern,  one  of  her  forward  guns 
was  run  nearly  into  our  cabin  windows  and  fired,  but 
fortunately  did  little  or  no  execution.  A  shot  that 
entered  our  afterport  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  gun 
deck  killed  2  men  at  the  after  gun  and  wounded  one. 

From  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  to  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  "Guerriere"  had 
15  killed  and  62  wounded. 

Thursday,  August  20th. — Laying  to  all  day  getting 
the  men  and  their  effects  from  the  "Guerriere."  Assisted 
Dr.  Irwin,  surgeon  of  the  "Guerriere,"  to  dress  his 
wounded,  and  amputated  2  arms  and  one  thigh,  then 
amputated  the  leg  of  Richard  Dunn. 

Had  no  sleep  all  last  night,  dressing  wounded  men  as 
they  were  brought  on  board,  after  dressing  all  our  own 
wounded. 

About  3  or  4  o'clock,  having  got  all  the  men  from  the 
"Guerriere,"  we  set  fire  to  her,  and  before  the  officers 
were  on  board  she  blew  up,  presenting  a  sight  the  most 
incomparably  grand  and  magnificent  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced, no  painter,  no  poet  or  historian  could  give  on 
canvas  or  paper  any  description  that  could  do  justice  to 
the  scene.  In  the  evening  we  committed  the  body  of 
Lt.  Bush  and  one  of  the  "Guerriere"  men  who  died  of  his 
wounds  to  the  deep. 
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August  21st. — Employed  all  day  repairing  our  rig- 
ging from  the  damage  from  the  enemies  shot,  etc.  [It 
will  be  noted  Dr.  Evans  performed  all  this  surgical  work 
while  his  right  hand  was  injured,  as  it  had  been  less  than 
a  week  since  his  painful  accident.] 

Saturday,  August  29th. — Beating  up  Massachusetts 
Bay,  sight  Boston  lighthouse. 

Sunday,  August  30th. — The  wind  not  permitting  us 
to  lay  thro'  the  narrows,  we  went  into  Nantucket  Roads 
and  anchored.  Sent  the  wounded  prisoners  to  Hospital 
on  Quarantine  Island.  A  number  of  boats  came  around 
the  ship  attracted0  by  curiosity. 

Monday,  August  31st. — Saw  4  ships  and  a  brig  this 
morning  at  daylight,  supposed  them  to  be  the  enemy,  try- 
ing to  cut  us  off.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  narrows 
we  discovered  they  were  American  Frigates ;  they  proved 
to  be  the  "President,"  Commodore  Rodgers;  "United 
States,"  Decatur;  "Congress,"  Smith;  "Hornet,"  Lau- 
rence, and  Brig  "Argus,"  Sinclair. 

We  ran  up  near  the  Navy  Yard  and  anchored.  As  we 
passed  a  large  wharf  we  were  saluted  with  huzzas,  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  that  place  and  different 
Merchant  vessels.  Commods.  Decatur  and  Bainbridge, 
Captains  Laurence  and  Sinclair  came  on  board  and  a 
number  of  other  officers,  and  the  vessel  was  crowded  all 
day  with  citizens. 

[Lack  of  space  forbids  Dr.  Evans'  delightful  descrip- 
tion of  the  elaborate  dinner  tendered  them,  the  officers, 
by  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  Saturday, 
September  5th.] 

Tuesday,  September  8th. — Dr.  Irwin  and  Lt.  Keat 
of  the  "Guerriere"  visited  us  today;  they  are  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  them  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  say  they  are  overpowered  with  invi- 
tations to  dine,  etc. 

Tuesday,  15th  September,  1812. — Today  Captain  Hull 
resigned  the  command  of  the  "Constitution"  to  Captain 
Bainbridge.    The  crew  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at 
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the  change,  and  gave  Captain  Hull  3  hearty  cheers  as  he 
left  the  ship.     The  scene  was  most  affecting. 

September  17th. — Dined  with  Commd.  Bainbridge  by 
invitation,  in  company  with  Lieutenants  Brown,  Hoffman 
and  Contee. 

Tuesday,  October  27th. — Weighed  anchor  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  with  the  "Hornet"  in  company. 

December  29th. — Strange  sail  coming  up  with  us. 
We  hoisted  our  ensign  and  the  strange  ship  hoisted  the 
English  ensign.  At  1.15  the  sail  was  gaining  on  us,  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  Frigate  at  1.37.  Stood  for  the  enemy, 
having  previously  cleared  for  action.  At  1.45  she  hove 
down,  intending  to  rake  us,  which  we  avoided.  At  4 
minutes  of  2  P.  M.  we  fired  a  broadside  at  her,  when 
she  bore  up  and  returned  it.  She  was  at  that  time  distant 
one  mile.  Another  broadside  from  us  and  the  action 
commenced. 

[Here  are  technical  descriptions  of  masts,  rigging  and 
the  falling  of  the  same.] 

At  4.50  we  stood  for  the  enemy,  at  5.25  got  ahead  of 
her  in  a  raking  position  and  were  about  to  give  the  order 
to  fire  when  she  struck  her  colours,  at  which  our  crew 
gave  three  hearty  cheers,  as  they  had  done  when  we 
first  beat  to  quarters  and  several  times  during  the  action. 
6  P.  M.  we  sent  a  cutter  with  Lt.  Parker  on  board,  which 
returned  with  1st  Lt.  Chadds,  wounded.  The  Captain 
being  mortally  wounded,  delivered  his  sword  together 
with  his  Majesties  ship  "Java,"  Ratio  38,  but  mounting 
47  guns,  Henry  Lambert,  Esq.,  Captain. 

Employed  during  the  night  in  taking  the  officers  and 
crew  from  ship.  She  had  aboard,  killed  and  wounded,  the 
exact  number  could  not  be  ascertained.  Their  own  ac- 
count was  Killed  and  wounded,  105.  She  had  on  board 
in  all  about  450;  she  was  six  weeks  out  from  England, 
bound  to  Bombay. 

On  board  were  Lt.  General  Hyslop  and  suite,  consist- 
ing of  Major  Walker  and  Captain  Wood,  a  surgeon's 
mate,  Lt.  of  Marines  and  second  Lieutenant,  passengers, 
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together  with  Captain ,  a  master  and  commander, 

who  were  actively  employed. 

On  our  part  were  Killed : 

Jonas    Ougrean,    Seaman. 
Joseph  Adams,  Seaman. 
Patrick  Connor,  Seaman. 
Barney  Hart,   Seaman. 
John  Cherres,  Seaman. 
Mark  Snow,  Seaman. 
Jno.  D.  Allen,  Seaman. 
William  Cooper,  Seaman. 
Thomas   Haman,   Private   Marine. 

Wounded : 

Wm.   Bainbridge,   Commander    (severely). 

Jno.    C.   Aylwin,   Lt.    (dangerously). 

Chas  F.  Waldo,  M.  M.   (amputated  thigh). 

Lewis  German,  M.  M.   (slightly). 

Peter  Wardbury,  2nd  (severely). 

Jno.   Clements,   Seaman    (amputated  leg). 

Joseph  P.   Cherres,   Seaman    (amputated   arm). 

Joseph  Ward,  Seaman    (amputated  thigh). 

Phillip    Brimblecomb,    Seaman    (amputated  arm). 

Nich.   Eixtan,   Seaman    (slightly). 

William  Long,  Seaman   (dangerously). 

Stephen  Webb,   Seaman    (mortally). 

Reuben    Sanchise,    Seaman    (mortally). 

William  Weedon,   Seaman    (slightly). 

Enos   Bateman,   Seaman    (dangerously). 

Js.  D.  Hammond,   Seaman    (slightly). 

Peter  Veni,  Seaman    (severely). 

Stephen   Sheppard,  Seaman   (slightly). 

Alijah  Eddy,  Seaman   (slightly). 

Phillip  Cook,  Seaman  (slightly). 

Saml.  Brown,  Ord.  S.   (severely). 

David  Hogan,   S.    (severely). 

Thos.  Williams,  3rd  (slightly). 

Jno.  Vogel   (severely). 

Anthony  Recour,  Marine   (slightly). 

Jno.  Elwell    (slightly). 

Mich.  Chesley   (slightly). 

A  few  more  were  slightly  wounded,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  require  particular  notice.  Employed  all  night  in  get- 
ting the  prisoners  and  baggage  on  board. 
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December  30th. — Employed  all  day  repairing  dam- 
ages, which  were  trifling,  and  getting  the  "Java's"  bag- 
gage on  board. 

December  31st,  3  P.  M. — Having  taken  all  the  private 
baggage,  set  fire  to  the  "Java"  and  blew  her  up.  The 
explosion  was  not  so  grand  as  that  of  the  "Guerriere," 
as  the  magazine  only  took  fire.  Immediately  after  blow- 
ing up  the  prize  we  stood  out  for  land. 

January  1st,  1813. — Discovered  a  strange  sail  to  be 
the  "Hornet"  with  a  schooner  and  a  ship  in  company, 
prizes,  the  former  supposed  to  be  worth  $150,000,  the 
latter  a  prize  to  the  "Java."  At  11.30  we  dropped  anchor 
and  Captain  Laurence  came  on  board ;  the  "Hornet"  came 
alongside,  manned  the  tops  and  saluted  us  with  three 
cheers,  which  we  returned. 

Went  into,  the  harbor  of  St.  Salvador,  landed  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  prisoners  on  parole,  on  condition  they  re- 
turn to  England. 

Uneventful  voyage  for  days,  several  wounded  died  of 
fever  produced  by  wounds. 

January  29th. — John  Cushing  Aylwin  died  of  fever 
caused  by  wounds.     A  braver  man  never  lived. 

February  15th,  1813. — In  sight  of  Cape  Ann,  beating 
up  to  Boston  lighthouse.  About  11  o'clock  a  pilot  came 
on  board. 


I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true;  I 
am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to 
what  light  I  have.  I  must  stand  With  anybody  that  stands 
right;  stand  with  him  while  he  is  right. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 


I  was  born  an  American;  I  live  an  American;  I  shall 
die  an  American. — Daniel  Webster. 
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A  Visit  to  Monticello 

Fanny  Harnit 

Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee,  N.  S.(  D.  A.  R. 


a  VISIT  to  Monticello!  A  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
l\  the  great  man  who  wrote  into  the  annals  of  his 
country  and  the  history  of  human  liberty  the  words :  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness!"  Such  may  become  an 
universal  privilege  if  the  present  effort  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  be  crowned  with  success. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  last  Continental  Con- 
gress, a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  Monticello  by  the  Government 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Davis,  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  from  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  the  Society.  Under  present  condi- 
tions there  is  little  prospect  of  the  immediate  passage  of 
such  a  measure,  but  there  have  been  several  hearings 
before  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  and  a  Congressional  party  made  a  trip 
to  Monticello  late  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  espe- 
cially the  Daughters  of  the  Southland,  may  well  keep 
alive  the  public  sentiment  already  awakened  in  favor  of 
the  purchase  of  Monticello  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a 
national  patriotic  shrine. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  beautiful  home  that  was 
thirty  years  in  the  building  and  into  which  was  put  so 
much  of  the  personality  of  the  builder  made  an  especial 
appeal  to  a  studious,  imaginative  child,   and  so  it  was 
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that  the  writer  found  on  a  beautiful  day  of  last  October 
one  of  life's  rare  experiences  in  a  visit  to  Monticello,  the 
fulfillment  of  a  childhood  wish. 

Next  to  Mount  Vernon,  probably,  no  place  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  more  written  about  than  the  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  yet  of  the  many  that  have  described  this 
spot  no  one  has  overdrawn  a  word-picture  of  its  beauty 
and  charm. 

Monticello  is  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  for  which  that  region  is  famous. 
In  1735  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson  obtained  by  grant  one 
thousand  acres,  to  which  nine  hundred  were  added  by 
purchase,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  Rivanna  River,  and 
here  in  the  little  town  of  Shadwell  was  born  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  closest  friend  of  his  early  youth  was  one  Dabney 
Carr,  with  whom  he  spent  many  happy  hours  on  the 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  Shadwell,  and  then 
it  was  that  his  mind  conceived  the  ambition  for  a  home 
that  was  finally  his.  Monticello,  or  "Little  Mount,"  is 
an  isolated  mountain  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high, 
two  miles  from  Shadwell  and  about  three  miles  from 
Charlottesville.  On  top  of  the  cone-shaped  mountain  in 
the  center  of  a  leveled  area  of  about  six  acres  stands  the 
mansion. 

Madison's  old  home,  Montpelier,  is  a  few  miles  north, 
and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  is  the  old  home  of 
Monroe,  Ashland,  now  the  residence  of  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  University. 

The  members  of  our  party  were  received  on  the  steps 
of  the  main  entrance  on  arrival  by  Mr.  Carl  von  May- 
hoff ,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  was  assisted  by  two 
Charlottesville  ladies,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Tuttle  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  W. 
Duke.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Higginson  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Thornton, 
Regent  and  Vice-Regent  of  the  Albemarle  Chapter,  with 
about  twenty  members  of  their  Chapter,  showed  the 
visitors  through  the  various  rooms  and  indicated  the 
objects  of  historic  interest. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  has  been  changed  very 
little,  the  original  handsome  floors  are  in  place,  the  old 
clock  is  over  the  door  of  the  entrance  hall,  with  the  ladder 
which  one  has  to  climb  to  set  and  wind  it  and  the  huge 
winder  of  Jefferson's  handiwork.  There  are  busts  of 
Washington,  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  and  the  bust  of  Jef- 
ferson, chiseled  from  life  by  the  Italian  sculptor,  Caracci. 
The  Louis  XIV  mirrors  were  brought  by  Jefferson  from 
France,  and  the  candelabra  are  of  his  time. 

The  spacious  semi-octagonal  hall  has  a  wide  fireplace 
at  one  end,  and  opposite  the  door  is  a  small  gallery. 
Across  the  hall  opens  the  door  leading  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  largest  and  handsomest  room  in  the  house,  sit- 
uated immediately  under  the  dome.  This  room  is  also 
octagonal,  its  floor  of  octagonal  blocks  cut  and  fitted  by 
workmen  trained  by  Jefferson. 

Leading  from  this  room  on  the  west  side  is  the  dining- 
room,  and  here  and  in  the  cozy  breakfast-room  adjoining 
a  substantial  Southern  luncheon  was  served.  During  the 
luncheon  hour  telegrams  were  read  from  Mrs.  Carl  von 
Mayhoff  and  her  brother,  the  Hon.  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  the 
present  owner  of  the  estate. 

Later  an  enjoyable  hour  was  spent  in  the  rooms  of  the 
mansion  and  upon  the  grounds,  in  which  are  growing 
rare  trees,  planted  and  nurtured  by  Jefferson's  care.  The 
southeast  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  the  south  terrace 
is  the  small  one-and-a-half-story  brick  building,  contain- 
ing one  good-sized  room,  to  which  Jefferson,  a  young 
practicing  lawyer,  brought  in  1772  his  young  bride.  In 
1802  the  Monticello  mansion  was  considered  complete, 
and  the  difficulties  of  building,  of  securing  material  and 
labor  and  training  the  workmen  had  filled  the  intervals 
of  Jefferson's  public  service.  His  original  plans  had  been 
modified  by  travel  and  experience,  but  always  he  was  his 
own  architect. 

At  Monticello  its  host  held  open  house,  and  many  of  the 
financial  perplexities  of  his  closing  years  were  due  to  his 
hospitality.     Here  came  the  great  men  of  the  time  and 
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many  distinguished  foreign  visitors.  It  has  been  said 
that  "more  patriotism,  wisdom  and  learning  had  gath- 
ered with  Jefferson  on  his  lawn  of  a  summer  evening 
than  in  any  other  garden  in  America."  The  view  from 
this  spot  is  unsurpassed ;  in  sight  from  the  portico  on 
the  sunny  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Rivanna  is  the  birth- 
place, though  unmarked,  of  Jefferson,  and  on  a  distant 
hill  on  the  other  side  of  Charlottesville  can  be  seen  the 
buildings  of  the  University  planned  by  him. 

Taking  leave  of  our  gracious  host  and  hostesses,  the 
party  reluctantly  left  the  scene,  passing  some  distance 
down  the  winding  road  the  family  burial  plot  of  the  Jef- 
fersons  and  Randolphs,  where  rests  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  beneath  a  monument  erected 
by  the  Government. 

It  was  a  representative  party  of  officials  and  active 
Daughters  that  accompanied  the  President  General,  Mrs. 
Story,  on  this  pilgrimage,  which  was  possible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Jefferson  M.  Levy,  of  New  York 
City,  and  of  the  Albemarle  Chapter  of  Charlottesville. 

No  visit  to  Monticello  would  be  quite  complete  that  did 
not  include  some  view  of  what  Jefferson  characterized 
as  the  "child  of  his  old  age,"  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Under  the  spell  of  this  famous  Southern  institution  of 
learning,  with  its  colonial  buildings  and  its  perfect  set- 
ting, a  memorable  day  came  to  its  close. 


PATRIOTISM 

Of  all  human  things  nothing  is  more  honorable  or  more 
excellent  than  to  deserve  well  of  one's  country. — Cicero. 

A  peace  may  be  so  wretched  as  not  to  be  ill  exchanged 
for  war. — Tacitus. 

'To   God,   thy   country   and   thy   friend — be   true!" — 
Vaughan. 

Let  our  object  be  our  country — our  whole  country,  and 
nothing  but  our  country. — Daniel  Webster. 
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Sidelights  on  Some  Historical 
Personages 

(Contributed  by  Francis  B.  Culver) 


THE  following  "sidelights"  on  some  famous  characters 
of  American  history  are  taken  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  Judge  Francis  T.  Brooke,  born  in  1763,  at  Smith- 
field,  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  one  of  the  youngest 
officers  in  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Virginia  Court  of 
Appeals. 

His  interesting  autobiography  was  written,  from  dicta- 
tion, in  1849,  when  Judge  Brooke  was  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, a  lady  now  residing  in  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Washington 

"I  knew  Washington  in  my  boyhood.  He  came  to  Smith- 
field  (Spotsylvania  County)  with  General  Spotswood  in 
1773,  I  think  it  was.  He  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  British 
Army.  I  remember  his  dress :  he  wore  a  deep  blue  coat,  a 
scarlet  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  a  gold  chain,  and  buck- 
skin small  clothes,  boots,  spurs  and  sword.  He  had  with 
him  a  beautiful  greyhound ;  was  fond  of  sports  of  the  field 
and  proposed  to  my  father,  who  had  a  tame  deer,  to  try  if 
the  greyhound  could  catch  him.     *     *     * 

"General  Washington  was  afterwards  at  Smithfield  two 
or  three  times:  he  was  fond  of  horses.  My  father  had 
some  excellent  ones,  so  had  General  Spotswood.  They 
took  the  horses  to  the  road  and  mounted  the  boys  upon 
them  to  try  their  speed. 
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"General  Washington  in  the  year  1774  came  to  Fred- 
ericksburg to  review  the  independent  companies.  After 
the  review  they  gave  him  a  collation  in  the  old  market 
house,  where  he  had  all  the  boys  of  a  large  grammar 
school,  of  which  I  was  one,  brought  to  him :  gave  them  a 
drink  of  punch,  patted  them  upon  their  heads  and  asked 
them  if  they  could  fight  for  their  country.  After  the  war 
he  frequently  came  to  Fredericksburg,  where  his  mother 
resided  and  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"He  attended  the  ball  of  the  22d  of  February,  opened 
it  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  some  lady,  then  danced 
cotillons  and  country  dances :  was  very  gallant  and  al- 
ways attached  himself  by  his  attentions  to  some  one  or 
more  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  ladies  at  the 
balls.  The  next  day  his  friends  gave  him  a  dinner,  at 
which,  after  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  wine  came  on, 
a  Mr.  Jack  Stewart  (who  had  been  a  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Delegates) ,  a  great  vocalist,  was  called  upon  for  a  song, 
and  sang  one  from  the  novel  of  'Roderick  Random,'  which 
was  a  very  amusing  one.  General  Washington  laughed 
at  it  very  much  and  encored  it. 

"The  next  day,  when  I  went  to  his  sister's  to  introduce 
strangers  to  him,  I  found  him  one  of  the  most  dignified 
men  of  the  age.  *  *  *  Washington  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  man,  and  there  was  a  sublimity  in  his  greatness 
which  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  great  men  of  ancient 
or  modern  history." 

Greene  and  Gates 

"I  have  said  before  of  General  Greene  that  I  was  in 
some  degree  a  pet  of  his,  and  I  have  assigned  the  cause 
why  I  was  so.  Being  a  good  deal  at  headquarters,  I  knew 
him  to  be  an  amiable  and  excellent  domestic  character. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  amid  all  the  danger  and  excite- 
ment of  war.  And  the  elder  Judge  Tucker  told  me  this 
anecdote  of  him :  that,  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  and  the 
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retreat  to  the  Iron  Works,  the  General  discovered'  that  he 
had  no  bed :  he  invited  him  to  take  a  part  of  his  and  in 
the  morning,  when  Tucker  awaked,  he  found  him  admir- 
ing his  wife's  picture  which  hung  around  his  neck. 

"He  was  much  beloved  by  the  army:  was  cautious  not 
to  engage  in  battle  unless  there  was  a  prospect  of  crip- 
pling or  defeating  the  enemy.  *  *  *  I  loved  him  and 
to  the  pages  of  history  consign  his  memory. 

"I  did  not  know  General  Gates  in  the  army,  but,  after 
the  peace,  he  resided  twelve  months  in  Fredericksburg, 
and,  being  fond  of  young  company,  I  frequently  saw  him. 
His  manners  were  very  fine.  He  had  served  in  the  British 
Army:  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  an  excellent  camp  officer, 
acquainted  with  tactics  in  the  drill,  but  not  qualified  to 
command  an  army." 

Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe 

"I  knew  Mr.  Jefferson  very  well.  *  *  *  He  was  a 
man  of  easy  and  ingratiating  manners.  *  *  *  Mr. 
Jefferson  never  would  discuss  any  proposition  if  you  dif- 
fered with  him,  for  he  said  he  thought  discussion  rather 
riveted  opinions  than  changed  them." 

"Of  Mr.  Madison  I  personally  did  not  know  as  much. 
His  manners  were  not  so  fine  or  insinuating  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's. He  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  differed  with 
him  in  some  respects.  He  never  shunned  discussion,  but 
courted  it:  told  many  excellent  anecdotes  of  times  past 
and  was  among  the  purest  and  ablest  statesmen  we  ever 
had." 

"I  knew  Mr.  Monroe :  practiced  law  with  him.  Though 
a  slow  man,  he  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  excellent 
judgment.  *  *  *  Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  to  me  on 
one  occasion  that,  though  he  (Monroe)  was  a  slow  man, 
yet  give  him  time,  and  he  was  a  man  of  the  best  judgment 
he  had  ever  known." 
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Current  Events 


Maryland  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Offer  Their  Services  to  Their  Country 

Swift  to  respond  to  the  country's  need  in  this  period  of 
international  stress,  the  Maryland  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  pledged  themselves,  through  their 
Executive  Committee,  to  serve  the  Red  Cross  of  this  State 
in  every  way  and  manner  that  may  be  found  expedient. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  Daughters  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Executive  Board  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th  reads :  'The  Maryland  State  Executive  Board, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  session,  dis- 
cussing the  serious  condition  confronting  the  country  at 
this  time,  decided  to  pledge  itself  to  assist  in  every  way 
the  Red  Cross  in  this  State." 

Quickly  following  the  example  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  other 
patriotic  societies  of  the  State,  the  National  Society, 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  various  women's  clubs  and  organizations  and 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  all  hastened  to  offer  their  services  to  their 
country  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  assist  the  Red  Cross 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  in  any  and  every  way.  The 
circle  of  societies  is  now  completed,  and  today  in  Mary- 
land thousands  of  loyal  women  stand  solidly  behind  the 
Government  in  their  work  of  preparedness  and  efficiency. 
Through  their  President,  Mrs.  James  D.  Iglehart,  the 
Daughters  of  1812  in  the  State  of  Maryland  gave  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  to  the  Red  Cross  in  Maryland. 
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Women's  and  Girls'  Division  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service 

A  meeting  called  by  Mrs.  Francis  Sanderson,  President 
of  the  Maryland  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  State  Regent,  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  in  January  and  addressed  by  Mr.  A. 
Caminetti,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and 
Mrs.  Grace  Porter  Hopkins,  Director  of  the  work  in 
Maryland,  who  told  in  a  most  interesting  way  of  the  work 
being  done  through  the  Women's  and  Girls'  Division  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  secure  positions 
for  every  woman  and  girl  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  may  need  it. 

The  State  Board,  D.  A.  R.,  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  having  endorsed  this  work  last  fall, 
this  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  representative  wo- 
men from  all  the  prominent  women's  organizations  in  the 
State,  was  called  to  form  a  "co-operative  committee"  to 
emphasize  and  aid  the  endeavor  of  this  Bureau,  which 
has  its  Baltimore  home  at  516  Stewart  Building,  Lom- 
bard and  Gay  Streets.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  to 
offer  State  co-operation  and  is  establishing  a  standard 
for  the  successful  placing  of  women  and  girls  in  suitable 
positions  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  This  Fed- 
eral Bureau  is  now  established  in  28  States,  the  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  the  Post  Office  assisting  in 
every  possible  way.  A  teachers'  and  professional  depart- 
ment has  also  been  added.  We  all  can  help  in  the  success 
of  this  splendid  undertaking  by  letting  this  office  know 
of  any  positions  to  be  filled  and  by  sending  those  who 
need  work  of  any  kind  to  this  Bureau  to  be  placed. 

Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  were  many  Chap- 
ter Regents,  presidents  of  clubs,  President  of  the  U.  D.  C, 
representatives  of  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Catholic 
Alumnae,  Consumers'  League,  Travelers'  Aid  Society  in 
Maryland    and    others.       These    representative    women 
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formed  the  Co-operative  Committee,  with  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lee  Bosley  as  chairman ;  Mrs.  Francis  Sanderson,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Etta  Legg  Galloway,  secretary.  We 
feel  that  much  good  in  improving  conditions  under  which 
women  work  as  well  as  the  finding  of  suitable  employ- 
ment for  them  will  be  accomplished  by  this  Co-operative 
Committee.  Let  us  do  our  part,  realizing  "We  are  not 
here  to  dream,  to  drift — we  have  hard  work  to  do  and 
loads  to  lift." 

Etta  Legg  Galloway, 
Chairman  of  Co-operative  Committee. 


Commodore  Joshua  Barney  Chapter 

The  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  Chapter,  eighteenth  in 
the  State  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  was  organized  Wednesday, 
December  20,  1916,  in  the  blue  room  of  the  Hotel  Emer- 
son by  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  the 
organizing  Regent  of  the  Chapter,  Mrs.  James  H.  Patton, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  National  Board  of  Man- 
agement on  October  6,  1916. 

The  name  of  the  Chapter  was  chosen  in  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  sea-fighters  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  this  noble  hero  is 
a  member  of  the  Chapter. 

"Americanization  of  the  Alien"  having  been  chosen  as 
the  special  work  of  the  Chapter,  the  following  poem  was 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Chapter  by  Mr.  Folger 
McKinsey,  widely  known  and  beloved  as  the  Bentztown 
Bard : 

Ours  be  the  task  to  find  the  nation's  heart, 
And  in  it  find  for  all  our  alien  host 
The  central  care  and  flame  of  law  and  light, 
To  make  them  citizens,  each  playing  a  part 
As  worthy  sentinels  at  Duty's  post, 
For  this  great  land  of  honor  and  of  right! 
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To  Help  Americanize  the  Aliens 

A  meeting  of  the  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  was  held  at  Hotel  Emerson  February  24th  to 
inaugurate  the  special  work  of  the  Chapter — American- 
izing the  Aliens.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
who  was  expected  to  address  the  meeting,  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  Oran,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization, 
gave  a  very  interesting  outline  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau  in  giving  the  alien  a  helping  hand  along 
the  lines  of  practical  education  in  fitting  himself  for 
citizenship. 

Dr.  Aaronson,  of  the  Jewish  Educational  Alliance, 
spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  education  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  children  and  of  the  value  of  the 
education  of  the  alien  parents  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  alien  children.  A  letter  from 
Richard  K.  Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Naturalization, 
commending  the  Chapter  on  its  work,  was  read  by  the 
Regent  of  the  Chapter,  Mrs.  James  H.  Patton. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  the  Maryland 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Belvedere  February  6th,  Mrs.  Weems  Ridout, 
State  Vice-Regent,  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  send  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  to  our  beloved  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lee  Bosley,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  Bosley. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the  resolutions, 
of  which  Mrs.  James  D.  Iglehart  was  made  Chairman. 


Our  native  land  charms  us  with  inexpressible  sweetness 
and  never  allows  us  to  forget  that  we  belong  to  it. — Ovid. 
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INFORMATION  DESIRED 

The  management  will  gladly  publish  any  questions  of 
a  historical  or  genealogical  character  of  a  reasonable 
length,  if  space  permits,  but  we  cannot  engage  in  the 
work  of  research  ourselves  nor  guarantee  the  authenticity 
of  the  answers  published,  as  the  latter  must  be  voluntarily 
contributed  by  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  desired  information.  Address  questions  and  answers 
to  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Dashiell,  No.  2927  St.  Paul 
Street,  Baltimore. 

The  following  queries  have  been  received  by  the  Editor 
of  The  Patriotic  Marylander  : 

Query  No.  1. 

Information  wanted  of  the  location  of  the  grave  of 
Colonel  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore.  He  died  October  7th, 
1816,  at  his  country  residence. 

Query  No.  2. 

Information  wanted  of  the  grave  of  Captain  Green- 
berry  Dorsey. 


Query  No. 


•;> 


Information  wanted  of  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Sater 
Stevenson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  died 
December  2,  1817,  in  Baltimore  County. 

Query  No.  4. 

Information  wanted  of  the  King  family,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Howard,  Washington,  Charles  and  Somerset  Counties. 
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Query  No.  5. 

Information  wanted  of  the  records  of  the  old  Metho- 
dist Burying-Ground  on  Highland  Avenue.  According 
to  the  Baltimore  American  August  13,  1916,  this  burymg- 
ground  was  recently  abandoned.  These  records  would 
interest  many  D.  A.  R.  Sisters.  I  have  written  to  the 
Trustees,  but  have  received  no  answer.  More  than  600 
lot  owners  means  many  more  burials.  I  seek  the  records 
of  Wheedons,  Roley,  Lamdin,  Sherwood,  Bell  and  Bellash 
(Bulash) ,  all  lot  owners  mentioned  in  the  account. 

Query  No.  6. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  concerning  the  Aisquith 
family's  marriage  with  either  Lamdin,  Sherwood  or 
Wheedons? 

Query  No.  7. 

Information  wanted  as  to  whether  Ebenezer  Cooke, 
poet-laureate  of  Cooke's  Point,  left  any  descendants? 
"Sidelights  on  Maryland  History"  by  Mrs.  Richardson 
gives  him  as  owner  of  Cooke's  Point,  Dorchester  County. 

Query  No.  8. 

Information  wanted  of  the  wife  of  Edward  Lanham,  a 
Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  have  heard  that 
her  name  was  Susannah  Page,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. The  will  of  Captain  Edward  Lanham  is  on  file  in 
Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland. 

Query  No.  9. 

Wanted  the  names  of  the  parents  of  Tempronia  Hamil- 
ton, wife  of  George  Horatio  Lanham.  She  was  born  in 
Charles  County,  Maryland,  but  lived  in  Piscataway, 
Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  Information  also 
wanted  of  John  Chesley,  of  Maryland. 


Genealogical  Researches  Conducted 

Ancestral  Charts  and  Pedigrees  Authenticated;  Family  His- 
tories and  Biographies  compiled;  claims  for  Colonial,  Revolution- 
ary and  other  Societies  established;  Application  Blanks  properly 
prepared;  American  Coats-of-Arms  investigated  and  emblazoned. 

Accurate  Results  at  Reasonable  Charges 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  Maryland  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  generous  contributors 
to  the  quarterly,  and  the  Magazine  Committee,  that  the 
prevailing  unrest  and  anxiety,  due  to  the  serious  war 
conditions  now  confronting  our  country,  and  the  almost 
universal  dedication  of  time,  effort  and  money  to  the  re- 
lief of  said  conditions  through  affiliation  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Navy  League,  has 
made  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of  The  Patriotic 
Marylander  a  matter  of  great  expediency,  if  not  of  grave 
necessity.  In  publishing  the  magazine  the  D.  A.  R.  of 
Maryland  and  their  interested  friends  have  made  a  brave 
effort  to  keep  well  to  the  front  the  beautiful  banner  of 
black  and  gold,  to  hold  for  it  the  position  established  so 
long  ago  by  our  glorious  "Maryland  Line"  and  to  give 
publicity,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  hitherto  unpublished 
and  unknown  facts  in  the  history  of  our  valorous  little 
state  from  the  arrival  of  the  "Ark"  and  "Dove"  at 
St.  Mary's  in  1634  to  the  final  summing  up  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  bitterly  fought  and  gloriously  won 
battles  of  the  War  of  1812. 

To  our  subscribers  and  contributors — loyal,  interested 
and  optimistic  at  all  times — we  offer  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  us.  Many  papers 
of  real  historical  and  genealogical  value  will  be  found  be- 
tween the  covers  of  our  quarterly,  and  we  trust  "the 
seeker  after  truth"  may  find  illumination  and  authority 
in  our  pages.  True  to  the  ideals  of  our  Society,  our  work 
has  been  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  men  and 
women,  our  patriotic  ancestors,  whose  names  and  deeds 
shine  brilliantly  against  the  background  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Maryland. 

Our  real  work  has  but  just  begun,  and  in  suspending 
the  publication  of  the  magazine  we  have  but  rested  in  our 
labor  of  love  and  patriotism,  to  turn  for  awhile,  from  the 
story  of  the  past  to  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  of  those 
brave  and  eager  soldiers  of  the  cause  of  preparedness  and 
justice,  who,  like  our  patriotic  forefathers  of  1634-1776- 


THE  RED  CROSS  SPIRIT  SPEAKS 

I  kneel  behind  the  soldier's  trench, 

I  walk  'mid  shamble's  smear  and  stench, 

The  dead  I  mourn; 
I  bear  the  stretcher  and  I  bend 
O'er  Fritz  and  Pierre  and  Jack  to  mend 

What  shells  have  torn. 

I  go  wherever  men  may  dare, 
I  go  wherever  woman's  care 

And  love  can  live; 
Wherever  strength  and  skill  can  bring 
Surcease  to  human  suffering 

Or  solace  give. 

I  am  your  pennies  and  your  pounds; 
I  am  your  bodies  on  their  rounds 

Of  pain  afar; 
I  am  you,  doing  what  you  would 
If  you  were  only  where  you  could — 

Your  avatar. 

The  cross  which  on  my  arm  I  wear, 
The  flag  which  o'er  my  breast  I  bear, 

Is  but  the  sign 
Of  what  you'd  sacrifice  for  him 
Who  suffers  on  the  hellish  rim 

Of  war's  red  line. 

John  H.  Finley. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1917. 


'THE  CLOUD" 


I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

Shelley. 


MILTON 


COURTESY   OF    MRS.    JAMES    H.    LOUGHBOROUGH. 
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"MILTON" 

The  Old  Trading  Post  on  the  River  Road, 
Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Margaret  C.   Loughborough 

Vice-Regent  of  Janet  Montgomery  Chapter,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 


TN  the  early  days  of  the  Commonwealth  an  old  Indian 
-*-  trail  ran  from  the  north  and  west  through  Maryland 
and  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  visit  their  burying- 
grounds,  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  mentioned  in 
Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Virginia."  This  trail  ran  through 
what  is  now  "Bethesda  Park"  and  through  the  "Milton" 
property.  Here  the  Indians  camped  and  made  arrow- 
heads and  other  weapons  from  the  quarries  there  and  to 
trade  for  powder  and  other  needed  articles  at  the  trading 
post,  which  was  built  on  the  "Milton"  property  by  the 
Dutch  in  1700. 

Many  battles  must  have  been  fought  on  the  grounds 
about  the  old  post,  as  numerous  battle  arrows  are  picked 
up,  as  well  as  those  used  to  kill  buffaloes  and  birds. 

This  old  post  is  still  standing  and  forms  the  southeast 
wing  of  the  present  building  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  James  H.  Loughborough. 

The  walls  of  the  post  are  of  stone  and  very  thick.  When 
Nathan  Loughborough,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
owner,  bought  the  place,  in  1808,  there  were  no  porches ; 
the  kitchen  and  first-floor  windows  were  closed  with  heavy 
oaken  boards,  fastened  with  iron  stanchions,  and  with 
loopholes  in  the  oaken  shutters.  The  nails  and  woodwork 
were  all  made  by  hand.  Even  now  one  can  see  the  hand- 
wrought  wooden  pins  which  fasten  the  heavy  rafters.  In 
taking  up  the  flagstones  from  the  kitchen  floor  we  found 
an   old  key,   made  by  the  plantation  blacksmith,   for  a 
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wooden  kitchen  lock,  such  as  they  have  at  Mt.  Vernon 
and  similar  to  many  old  ones  I  have  seen  in  Virginia.  The 
fireplaces,  built  of  iron,  which  are  still  in  evidence,  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture. 
We  also  found  iron  pipes,  used  by  the  Dutch  in  trading 
with  the  Indians ;  coins  of  the  times  of  George  III  and  IV 
and  Canadian  half -cents  with  the  figure  of  Columbus  on 
one  side  and  his  caravels  on  the  other.  Arrows  and  spear- 
heads were  found  in  abundance  all  over  the  place,  grim 
reminders  of  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 

The  place  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
old  grist  mill  which  formerly  stood  there. 

When  our  Government  moved  to  Washington,  "Milton" 
was  abandoned  as  a  trading  post,  and  in  1808  was  bought 
by  Nathan  Loughborough,  who  came  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  Government,  and  was  Acting  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  for  many  years. 

He  used  "Milton"  for  his  overseer's  dwelling,  but  after 
his  second  marriage,  in  1846,  he  added  a  central  portion 
and  another  wing,  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 

It  then  became  the  property  of  Hamilton  Loughbor- 
ough, who  lived  at  Grasslands,  D.  C,  and  later  he  gave  it 
to  his  son,  the  present  owner,  James  Henry  Loughbor- 
ough, who  still  lives  there. 

In  1861  James  Henry  Loughborough  joined  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  leaving  tenants  in  charge  of  the  place.  The  old 
home  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  Union  soldiers 
who  passed  through.  The  beautiful  forest  trees  were 
destroyed,  the  mill  and  the  miller's  house  burned  down 
and  the  entire  place  devastated.  Since  1865  the  Confed- 
erate veteran  and  his  family  have  occupied  the  old  home, 
his  grandchildren  being  the  fifth  generation  of  Lough- 
boroughs  who  have  lived  at  "Milton." 

The  house  is  situated  on  a  tract  called  "Friendship," 
facing  one  of  the  oldest  tobacco  rolling  roads  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  the  "River  Road,"  running  from  Ed- 
ward's Ferry  to  Georgetown.  The  "River  Road"  was 
used  for  that  purpose  before  Georgetown  was  built,  there 
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being  for  years  only  the  tobacco  warehouse  and  a  ferry 
there. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  this  was  the  road  that 
Braddock  traveled  on  his  march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne.  An 
old  fort  is  built  at  College  Run  on  the  Potomac. 

Just  below  "Milton,"  on  the  River  Road,  is  the  "Spin- 
ning Wheel  Tavern,"  very  old,  probably  built  about  1700, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  new  shingles  and  the  breaking 
of  the  "spinning  wheel"  window,  it  is  the  same  as  when 
built. 

The  heavy  chimneys  and  the  old  flagstones  at  the 
kitchen  door,  nearly  worn  through  by  the  many  footsteps 
which  have  passed  over  them,  bear  testimony  to  its  age. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  old  tavern  tells  of  her 
grandmother,  who  was  born  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  who  remembered  seeing  tobacco  casks  rolling  down 
the  River  Road  from  Edward's  Ferry  and  the  farmers  on 
the  way  to  the  bonding  warehouse  at  the  foot  of  High 
Street.  The  wagons  and  cattle  would  stop  at  the  "Spin- 
ning Wheel  Tavern"  to  change  horses  and  feed  and  water 
cattle. 

The  old  lady  told  of  being  awakened  very  early  in  the 
morning  when  a  child,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  men  sing- 
ing, sometimes  with  a  banjo  accompaniment,  as  they 
rolled  the  huge  hogsheads  of  tobacco  down  the  River  Road 
to  the  ferry : 

"I'm  going  down,  I'm  going  down  to  town. 
I'm  going  down  to  Richmond  Town,  to  make  my 

'bacco  go. 
'Bacco's  got  to  go, 
'Bacco's  got  to  go, 
Pants  all  wore  out  at  the  knees, 
'Bacco's  got  to  go." 

In  the  front  room  of  the  old  tavern  one  can  see  the  long, 
low  bar,  and  down  in  the  cellar  is  a  box  where,  during 
the  "War  Between  the  States,"  the  tavern-keeper  stood 
and  handed  out  the  forbidden  whisky  to  the  soldiers. 
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Opposite  the  box-bar  is  a  huge  stone  fireplace  that 
would  hold  nearly  a  cord  of  wood.  In  the  room  is  a  pic- 
ture of  William  Penn,  painted  a  century  ago,  and  an  old 
cedar  chest  of  the  same  date. 

The  "River  Road"  was  ever  a  much-traveled  one,  and, 
standing  at  the  gates  of  "Milton"  in  the  twilight,  the  veil 
of  Time  is  lifted  and  we  see,  in  fancy,  the  passing  of 
strange  pageants — savagery,  romance,  adventure,  civiliza- 
tion and  peace,  and  the  horrors  of  grim  war ;  the  shifting 
scenes  of  defeat  and  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  the  pathos 
of  the  passing  of  the  "red  man,"  the  tragedy  of  a  nation 
rent  asunder,  and  the  glory  of  the  dawn  of  a  reunited 
country — "one  God,  one  language,  one  flag!" 


LAND  OF  OUR  HEARTS 


[Words  by  John  Hall  Ingham.     Music  composed  by  the  late  George 

William  Warren,  of  New  York,  for  the  hymn, 

"Rise,  Crowned  With  Light."] 

Land  of  the  North,  where  battling  breezes  sweep 
O'er  Arctic  snow  and  pine-encircled  steep, 
And  thunderous  torrents  wrestle  in  the  air — 
Yield  us  the  strength  to  suffer  and  to  dare! 

Land  of  the  South,  where  odorous  warmth  pervades 
Forests  of  palm  and  ever-verdant  glades, 
Gold-fruited  groves,  wide  acres  crowned  with  white — 
Shed  on  our  lives  thy  sweetness  and  thy  light! 

Land  of  the  East,  where  erst  our  fathers  trod, 
Vowing  the  soil  to  Freedom  and  to  God, 
More  we  demand  than  wealth  of  mine  and  mart — 
Grant  us  high  aims,  true  Wisdom,  noble  Art! 

Land  of  the  West  the  pioneer  hath  won, 
Following  the  promise,  guided  by  the  sun — 
From  gleaming  grain,  from  sky-ascending  slope, 
Point  to  the  future,  sanctify  our  hope! 

Land  of  our  Hearts,  upon  whose  bounteous  breast 
Earth's  weary  sons  from  many  lands  find  rest, 
Bind  us  in  love,  that  we  may  truly  be 
One  blood,  one  Nation,  everlastingly! 
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Heraldry 

(Continued  from  Volume  III,  page  152) 
Francis  B.  Culver 


Differencing  and  Marks  of  Cadency 

/^OATS-OF-ARMS  may  be  modified  by  differencing  to 
^-^  distinguish  the  arms  of  individuals  and  families  who, 
while  having  no  ties  of  consanguinity,  were  connected  by 
marriage  or  through  early  feudal  dependency.  The  dif- 
ferencing is  accomplished  by  adding  some  new  device,  or 
by  omitting  some  feature  of  the  original  arms,  or  by  sub- 
stitution of  charges,  changing  the  tinctures,  or  by  revers- 
ing the  tinctures  of  field  and  charges. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  some  early  American  coats- 
of-arms  the  same  features  remain  as  in  the  arms  of  their 
English  ancestors,  but  with  the  tinctures  reversed,  and  we 
are  authoritatively  informed  that  "some  families  upon 
leaving  their  country  retained  their  arms,  but  changed 
their  colors."  Thus  we  may  find  that  the  American  de- 
scendants of  an  English  family,  who  bore  a  silver  shield 
charged  with  three  mullets  tinctured  of  red,  may  display 
a  red  shield  with  the  mullets  tinctured  of  silver.  This 
differencing  is  perfectly  proper,  as  far  as  these  American 
families  are  concerned,  provided  that  the  changes  from 
the  original  arms  have  not  been  due  to  incorrect  inter- 
pretations of  the  blazon  by  designers  or  to  mistakes  which 
have  arisen  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  original 
seal  or  engraving  from  which  the  arms  have  been  repro- 
duced. But  this  feature  of  differencing  is  most  reprehen- 
sible in  cases,  not  uncommon,  where  the  correctness  of  the 
original  is  sacrificed  for  a  more  pleasing  color  effect.  All 
such  deviations  are  condemned  as  "false  heraldry." 

Marks  of  cadency  are  devices  added  to  arms  to  distin- 
guish members  and  branches  of  families  one  from  the 
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other  and  are  generally  placed  in  the  chief  of  the  shield, 
or  upon  the  honor  point — that  is,  the  point  next  above  the 
center  of  the  field — and  are  also  borne  upon  crests. 

Under  the  old  English  law  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estates  and  position,  the  other  sons  being  next 
in  order  according  to  their  seniority.  Consequently,  in 
armigerous  families,  marks  of  cadency  were  introduced  to 
prevent  the  confusion  which  would  arise  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  bore  the  same  arms,  identical  in  all  the 
details.    The  following  are  the  marks  of  cadency: 

For  the  eldest  son,  a  label. 

For  the  second  son,  a  crescent. 

For  the  third  son,  a  mullet. 

For  the  fourth  son,  a  martlet. 

For  the  fifth  son,  an  annulet. 

For  the  sixth  son,  a  fleur-de-lis. 

For  the  seventh  son,  a  rose. 

For  the  eighth  son,  a  cross  moline. 

For  the  ninth  son,  a  double  quatrefoil. 

The  label,  supposed  by  some  to  suggest  the  ribbon  worn 
by  young  men  about  the  neck  of  their  helmets  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  fathers,  was  borne  upon  the  arms 
of  the  eldest  son  only  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
When  the  father  died  and  the  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the 
headship,  the  latter  adopted  the  arms  of  his  father.  If  the 
eldest  son  should  die,  without  issue,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  father,  the  second  son  bears  the  label,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  father  he  adopts  the  paternal  coat  without  a 
mark  of  cadency,  just  as  the  eldest  would  have  done  had 
he  survived.  The  label  is  always  the  mark  of  the  eldest 
surviving  son. 

If  the  grandfather  is  living  and  the  eldest  surviving  son 
has  male  issue,  the  first  son  of  the  eldest  son  would  bear 
the  family  arms  charged  with  the  label  (his  father's 
mark) ,  and  upon  that  label  would  be  placed  another  label 
to  show  that  the  grandson  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
son.    The  second  son  would  also  bear  the  label  (his  fath- 
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er's  mark) ,  and  upon  that  label  would  be  placed  a  crescent 
to  show  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  the  eldest  son,  and 
so  on.  When  the  grandfather  dies,  his  eldest  son  would 
remove  the  label,  and  each  of  the  latter's  sons  would  bear 
the  family  arms  with  his  own  mark  of  difference.  The 
children  of  the  second  son  would  bear  the  crescent,  and 
upon  the  latter  would  be  placed,  respectively,  their  own 
marks  of  difference.  The  same  procedure  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  case  of  the  other  sons  with  respect  to  their 
own  marks  of  difference. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  grandfather,  no  change  is  made 
in  the  arms  of  the  second  and  the  younger  sons,  each  re- 
taining his  mark  of  difference  as  before,  and  each  may 
become  the  founder  of  a  "house"  of  which  the  descendants 
would  retain  the  marks  of  cadency  of  their  respective  pro- 
genitors. 

The  foregoing  are,  theoretically,  the  rules  which  apply 
in  strict  heraldic  usage,  but  these  distinctions  become  so 
complicated  and  elaborate  that  they  are  now  seldom  car- 
ried out  in  practice.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father 
marks  of  cadency  are  now  seldom  used  by  the  sons,  but 
they  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  several  branches  of 
families  from  the  main  stem. 

Since  under  the  English  law  all  the  daughters  of  a 
family  inherit  equally,  there  are  no  marks  of  cadency  for 
the  daughters.  In  heraldry  a  daughter  is  termed  an 
heii-ess,  when  there  are  no  surviving  sons,  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  daughters  and  no  surviving  sons,  the  former 
are  termed  "co-heiresses."  All  have  equal  rights  to  the 
family  arms,  and  if  a  mark  of  cadency  appears  in  these 
arms  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  paternal  ancestor 
belonged  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  family. 

Augmentation  and  Abatements 

Augmentations  were  special  marks  of  honor  conferred 
by  the  Sovereign  for  some  heroic  or  meritorious  deed,  and 
were  added  to  an  already  existing  coat-of-arms,  being 
borne  either  upon  an  escutcheon  or  on  a  canton.    The  can- 
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ton  is  a  small  "square"  generally  charged  on  the  dexter  or 
the  sinister  chief  parts  of  the  shield.  Augmentations  are 
charged  upon  shields  or  borne  as  crests  or  supporters. 

Abatements  are  alluded  to  by  the  early  heralds  as  marks 
of  disgrace  added  to  the  arms  of  those  who  through  some 
unworthy  act  incurred  the  Sovereign's  displeasure.  No 
records  of  such  arms  are  found,  however,  unless  we  con- 
sider the  baton,  the  sign  of  illegitimacy,  in  the  light  of  an 
abatement.  In  some  American  coats-of-arms  these  marks 
appear,  unwittingly,  through  an  incorrect  treatment  of 
the  blazon.  As  marks  of  disgrace  do  not  comport  with 
one's  idea  of  knightly  chivalry,  some  heralds  repudiate 
abatements.  Nevertheless,  we  may  recall  a  few  instances 
in  which  a  restraining  influence  over  certain  knights  of 
old  was  necessary. 

Marshalling 

This  part  of  heraldry  treats  of  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  arms  of  two  or  more  families  upon  one  shield  and 
the  grouping  of  different  parts  of  an  achievement.  In  the 
early  days  the  union  of  two  armigerous  families  was  indi- 
cated by  the  placing  of  their  coats-of-arms  side  by  side  in 
separate  escutcheons.  Where  there  happened  to  be  alli- 
ances with  the  families  of  heiresses,  the  descendants 
would  surround  the  principal  shield  with  the  several  ma- 
ternal coats.  But  today  marshalling  is  accomplished  by 
impalement  and  quartering. 

Impalement  arose  from  the  early  heraldic  custom  of 
dimidiation,  or  the  cutting  of  two  shields  in  half  pale- 
ways  and  joining  the  dexter  half  of  one  and  the  sinister 
half  of  the  other.  As  this  method  of  execution  produced 
sometimes  very  grotesque  results  with  respect  to  the 
appearance  of  the  devices  upon  the  escutcheon,  marshall- 
ing by  impalement  was  introduced  and  is  now  the  prac- 
tice. 

Where  the  arms  of  a  family  have  many  additions 
through  alliances  with  heiresses,  marshalling  by  quarter- 
ing is  employed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  collect  such  quarter- 
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ings  in  the  proper  order,  so  that  the  coat-of-arms  often 
discloses  the  genealogy  of  a  family. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  marries  a  lady,  not  an  heiress, 
the  arms  of  her  father  are  impaled  with  those  of  the  hus- 
band, but  the  issue  would  not  bear  the  impaled  coat,  as  it 
is  not  hereditary.  In  such  cases  the  impaled  arms  can 
only  be  borne  by  husband  and  wife  or  by  the  survivor. 
If  the  widow  marries  again  she  should  discard  the  arms 
of  her  former  husband,  but  if  a  widower  marries  again 
he  may  bear  the  arms  of  both  wives.  However,  this  is 
not  considered  good  form.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practices 
of  heraldry  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  investigations 
of  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  and  pedigrees  can  be  traced 
through  the  medium  of  an  impression  from  a  cut  or  seal 
of  an  old  coat-of-arms. 

Helmets,  Crowns,  Crests,  Supporters 

The  helmet  was  indicative  of  the  bearer's  rank,  which 
is  disclosed  by  the  type,  the  variety  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  was  composed  and  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed 
over  the  coat-of-arms. 

Crowns  and  caps  of  maintenance  also  indicated  the 
rank  of  the  bearer.  Crowns  are  of  several  types,  from 
the  King's  crown  to  the  ducal  or  crest  coronet.  The  mural 
crown  was  of  gold  and  was  given  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  military  sieges,  such  as  planting 
the  royal  standard  upon  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town. 

Crests  were  borne  upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  of  chief- 
tains so  that  their  followers  might  distinguish  them  in 
battle.  In  mediaeval  times  they  were  borne  by  knights, 
while  the  helmets  of  esquires  were  decorated  with  feath- 
ers or  scrolls,  which  hung  down  over  their  armor.  Many 
of  the  more  ancient  arms  of  families  display  no  crest  at 
all.  They  were  originally  assumed  at  pleasure,  and  some- 
times the  same  family  coat-of-arms  may  appear  with  a 
different  crest.  They  are  usually  supported  upon  a 
wreath. 
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Supporters  are  the  figures  placed  upon  either  side  of  a 
shield,  as  if  in  the  act  of  supporting  it,  and  are  distinctive 
of  high  rank.  In  England  they  are  borne,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  the  Sovereign  or  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
Americans  of  English  antecedents  should  exercise  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  embodying  them  in  their  arms  by 
being  first  assured  that  they  have  a  possessory  right  to 
such  supporters. 

Mottoes 

The  motto  was  originally  a  word  or  a  sentence  which 
formed  the  cri  cle  guerre  or  war  cry  of  the  family  or  clan. 
In  later  times  it  was  of  a  religious  or  patriotic  nature  or 
an  allusion  to  the  arms  or  crest  of  the  bearer.  It  is  borne 
upon  a  scroll  and  placed  beneath  the  shield  or  above  the 
crest  when  it  has  special  reference  to  the  latter.  It  is 
not  strictly  hereditary  and  may  be  changed  at  pleasure, 
and  if  no  motto  belongs  to  the  original  coat-of-arms  the 
bearers  thereof  may  adopt  one.  By  the  rules  of  heraldry, 
excepting  the  case  of  the  Sovereign,  women  do  not  bear 
mottoes,  but  display  their  coats-of-arms  upon  a  lozenge, 
minus  motto,  crest  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
warrior. 

Heraldic  Fantasies 

We  have  already  directed  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  various  charges  borne  upon  the  coats- 
of-arms  of  our  ancestors  animals  were  chosen  whose  sup- 
posed qualities  were  considered  emblematic  of  the  nature 
of  him  who  bore  the  arms.  The  ancients  had  some  very 
odd  notions  with  respect  to  some  of  these  animals. 

One  old  writer  states :  'The  hart  is  never  troubled 
with  fevers  because  he  hath  no  gall.  He  hath  a  bone  in 
his  heart,  as  precious  as  ivory :  he  f eareth  much  the  voice 
of  the  fox,  and  hateth  the  serpent." 

"The  boar  is  the  ryght  esquire,  for  he  beareth  both 
armour  and  shield  and  fighteth  sternelye."  He  further 
observes  that  when  two  boars  "agree  to  have  a  battle" 
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they  spend  half  a  day  in  sharpening  their  tusks  on  an 
oak  and  then  arrange  a  place  to  fight  daily  for  a  week,  if 
necessary. 

"The  cockatrice,  though  he  be  at  ye  most  a  foote  of 
length,  yet  is  he  the  king  of  all  serpentes,  of  whome  they 
are  most  afrayde  and  flee  from.  For  with  his  breath  and 
sight  he  sleath  all  thynges  which  comme  within  a  spear's 
length  of  him.  He  infecteth  the  water  that  he  cometh 
neare.  His  enemy  is  the  wesell,  who  when  he  goeth  out 
to  fight  with  ye  cockatrice  eateth  the  herbe  commonlye 
called  rewe,  and  so  in  fyghte  byting  him  he  dyeth,  and  the 
wesell  therewith  dyeth  also.  And  though  the  cockatrice 
be  venome  without  remedye  whilest  he  liveth,  yet  when 
he  is  dead  and  burnt  to  ashes,  he  loseth  all  his  malice,  and 
the  ashes  of  him  are  good  for  alchemists,  and  namely,  in 
turning  and  changeynge  of  metall." 

The  following  method  was  employed  to  slay  the  "uni- 
corn," according  to  the  ancient  heraldic  writers :  "A 
mayde  is  set  where  he  haunteth  and  she  openeth  her  lappe, 
to  whome  the  unicorne,  as  seeking  rescue  from  the  force 
of  the  hunter,  yieldeth  his  head  and  leaveth  all  his  fierce- 
ness, and  resting  himself  under  her  protection,  sleapeth 
until  he  is  taken  and  slayne." 


COMPENSATION 


Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us: 
The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 
The  priest  has  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 
We  bargain  for  the  grave  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a  cap  and  bells,  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  buy,  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking; 

'Tis  Heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

Lowell — "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
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"Mary,  The  Mother  of 
Washington" 

Eflfie  Johnston  Jenkins 

Historian  of  the  Washington-Custis  Chapter,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 


MOTHERHOOD  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
theme  of  poets  and  artists,  and  most  deservedly  so, 
as  good  mothers  are  so  often  the  guiding  stars  of  sons  and 
daughters  and  bad  ones,  equally  so,  the  moral  millstones 
around  their  necks. 

We  have  read  in  the  Holy  Bible  of  the  mother  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  Cornelia  and  her  famous  jewels  of  sturdy 
sons,  and,  though  nameless,  the  Greek  matron  whose  two 
sons  won  the  wreaths  of  laurel  and  bay  at  the  Olympic 
games,  only  to  fall  dead  at  her  feet,  after  the  terrible 
physical  strain.  The  bystanders  crowded  around  her  to 
condole  with  her,  but  she  heroically  answered  that  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  them  die,  if  they  brought  fame  to 
their  native  land. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  Spartan  mother's  admonition 
to  her  boy  who  was  off  to  the  scene  of  battle  to  return 
home  with  or  on  his  shield,  and  so  it  is  that  Americans 
read  with  interest  of  the  early  childhood,  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  of  George  Washington  at  his  mother's 
home  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia.  She  was  Mary 
Ball  and  was  married  to  Augustine  Washington,  a  wid- 
ower, in  1730.  The  dwelling  to  which  he  took  his  young 
wife  was  a  very  moderate  one,  yet  it  ranked  among  the 
best  Virginia  farmhouses  at  that  time.  The  bride  found 
at  her  new  home  a  middle-aged  kinswoman  of  her  hus- 
band in  charge  of  his  two  fine  boys,  Laurence  and  Augus- 
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tine.  It  was  in  this  modest  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  that  Mary  Washington  gave  birth  to  George 
Washington  on  February  22,  1732.  Blessings  of  other 
children  were  showered  upon  the  young  couple — Elizabeth 
in  June,  1733,  and  their  third  child  in  November,  1734. 

Prosperity  had  blessed  them  also,  as  Augustine  Wash- 
ington managed  his  affairs  prudently  and  added  acre  to 
acre  and  also  possessed  lands  in  adjacent  counties.  He 
owned  an  estate  in  Stafford  County,  nearly  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg, whither  he  conveyed  his  family  after  the 
burning  of  their  first  home. 

The  first  school  teacher  of  Washington  was  the  sexton 
of  the  chapel,  Master  Hobby,  who  reigned  over  an  old 
field  schoolhouse,  a  log  building,  as  a  pedagogue  for  many 
years.  He  was  regarded  by  all  his  pupils  as  wondrous 
wise,  and  as  they  gazed  at  him  while  quaint  words  of 
wisdom  dropped  from  his  lips, 

"Still  the  wonder  grew 
How  his  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

When  he  became  an  old  man  he  often  boasted  that  he 
was  the  making  of  George  Washington. 

Mr.  Washington  died  in  April,  1743,  having  contracted 
a  severe  cold  while  riding  several  hours  in  a  cold  rain- 
storm. This  sudden  affliction  tried  the  character  of  Mary 
Washington  by  a  sharp  ordeal.  She  was  then  37  years 
of  age,  but  her  brave  heart  never  failed  her  and  she  en- 
dured the  stroke  without  a  murmur  and  submitted  to  the 
Divine  will  with  the  strength  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
trustfulness  of  a  Christian.  Besides,  she  had  five  children 
of  her  own,  the  eldest,  George,  being  only  11  years  of  age, 
who  were  left  to  her  care  and  guidance,  also  two  step- 
sons who,  although  grown  to  manhood,  looked  reverently 
to  her  for  counsel  and  advice. 

Each  of  Augustine's  sons  inherited  separate  farms,  the 
eldest,  Laurence,  the  estate  near  Hunting  Creek,  afterward 
called  Mt.  Vernon.  The  second  son,  Augustine,  inherited 
the  home  farm  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  George  the 
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lands  and  home  where  his  father  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Having  great  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  their 
mother,  Augustine  directed  that  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
pro  ^erty  of  her  children  should  be  left  at  her  disposal 
until  they  should  have  reached  their  majority. 

She  directed  the  education  of  her  children  largely  at 
her  knee  and  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  private  tutors,  regu- 
lating their  amusements  and  physical  exercises  so  as  to 
secure  bodily  health  and  energy.  She  taught  them  to  be 
obedient  and  self-reliant,  industrious,  honest,  just  and 
truthful,  to  love  God  and  to  be  good  and  generous  to  all 
living  creatures.  She  was  also  a  firm  disciplinarian ;  her 
dignity,  majesty  and  benignity  in  her  mien  and  deport- 
ment at  all  times  inspired  beholders  with  awe,  love  and 
admiration,  and  Washington  himself  attributed  his  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  educa- 
tion which  he  received  from  his  mother.  To  the  latest 
hour  of  her  life  her  distinguished  son  regarded  her  not 
only  with  the  most  grateful  and  filial  affection  but  with 
deferential  respect  as  his  superior.  His  letters  to  her 
when  in  the  public  service  began  always  with  the  words, 
"Honored  Madame,"  and  he  addressed  her  with  the  same 
deference  in  his  personal  intercourse. 

Little  George  Washington  was  a  much-feted  visitor  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  for  Laurence  loved  him  tenderly  and  after 
their  father's  death  took  a  parental  interest  in  his  affairs. 
There  and  at  Belvoir,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes,  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  refined  social  circle,  where  he 
became  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  English  society  in 
its  best  phases.  At  Mt.  Vernon  his  brother's  companions 
in  arms  and  naval  officers  were  frequent  guests  and  their 
conversation  upon  martial  deeds  stimulated  the  inborn 
military  spirit,  and  in  1746,  when  he  was  nearly  14  years 
of  age,  Laurence  procured  for  him  a  midshipman  warrant, 
but  a  letter  from  her  brother,  Joseph  Ball,  in  England 
decided  Mary  Washington  not  to  let  him  accept  it,  and  it 
was  with  filial  love  and  ready  obedience  he  acquiesced  and 
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returned  to  his  studies.  Perhaps  his  mother's  tender  eye 
saw  a  vision  of  a  far  nobler  career. 

The  kindling  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  disturbed 
her  repose,  for  he  became  actively  interested  in  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  her  heart  bled  when,  in  1753,  Governor 
Dinwiddie  sent  him  on  the  perilous  journey  to  the  French 
commander,  St.  Pierre.  As  her  son  rose  to  depart  she 
said  with  an  unfaltering  voice :  "Remember,  George,  God 
only  is  our  sure  trust;  to  Him  I  commend  you." 

His  marriage,  in  1759,  to  a  charming  widow  of  social 
position,  fortune  and  lovely  character  was  extremely  sat- 
isfactory to  his  mother,  and  she  was  so  happy  that  he  was 
now  settled  for  life  not  far  from  her.  She  moved  to 
Fredericksburg  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  son  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  where  she  died.  This 
dwelling  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  in  November,  1781, 
that  Washington,  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  has- 
tened to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother.  She  was  then  75  years 
of  age.  Alone  and  on  foot  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
combined  armies  of  France  and  America,  the  hero  of  his 
country,  repaired  to  pay  the  tribute  of  duty  to  her  whom 
he  venerated  as  the  author  of  his  being  and  the  founder  of 
his  fortunes. 

The  foreign  officers  who  attended  a  ball  given  later  in 
his  honor  were  quite  anxious  to  see  the  mother  of  their 
chief  and  expected  some  show  and  glitter  of  the  Old 
World,  and  how  surprised  were  they  when,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  son,  she  entered  the  room  dressed  in  the 
plain  but  becoming  garb  worn  by  the  Virginia  lady  of  the 
olden  times. 

When  Washington  was  called  to  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  United  States  the  physical  strength  of  his  mother, 
then  past  80  years  of  age,  was  wasting  from  the  effects 
of  a  painful  and  incurable  disease,  cancer.  Before  going 
to  New  York,  then  the  seat  of  the  National  Government, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  say  good-bye  to 
her.     He  found  her  quite  feeble  in  body  but  strong  in 
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intellect  and  bright  in  spirit.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
emotions  and  respect  and  reverence  for  his  best  earthly 
friend,  and,  moved  with  tenderness,  he  laid  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder  as  he  had  done  when  he  was  a  little  child 
and  wept.  Her  tears  mingled  with  his,  and  so  they  parted, 
never  to  meet  again  on  earth. 

She  died  in  August,  1789,  and  although  her  departure 
was  not  unexpected,  he  was  most  deeply  grieved  to  hear 
the  news,  but  bowed  to  the  decree  of  Providence. 

Thus  lived  and  died  this  distinguished  woman,  a  Roman 
mother  in  every  sense,  a  matron  of  Spartan  courage  and 
fortitude,  a  model  wife,  mother  and  stepmother,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  all  rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  inherits  his 
brains  from  his  mother,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a 
mother  had  such  a  son,  and  while  we  are  praising  the 
valorous  deeds  of  Washington  we  must  not  forget  the 
hand  that  rocked  his  cradle  and  inspired  his  babyhood  on 
to  manhood  with  lofty  ideals  and  higher  motives. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  her  life  is  a  sermon  to  us 
women  of  a  later  generation,  and  it  does  us  good  some- 
times to  go  back  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden 
days  of  gracious  womanhood,  loyal  wifehood,  of  cordial 
hospitality,  thrifty  housekeeping,  gentle  breeding,  gay 
witticisms  and  lively  humor,  of  graceful  quadrilles  and 
stately  minuets,  of  stirring  times  and  scenes  of  the  olden, 
golden  days  of  a  lady  of  the  old  regime,  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington. 


(Read  at  a  meeting  of  Washing-ton-Custis  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Girdwood,  102  East  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
January  20,  1917.) 

A  frivolous  young  English  girl,  with  no  love  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  once  exclaimed  at  a  celebration  where 
the  American  flag  was  very  much  in  evidence :  "Oh,  what 
a  silly-looking  thing  the  American  flag  is!  It  suggests 
nothing  but  checker-berry  candy."  "Yes,"  replied  a  by- 
stander, "the  kind  of  candy  that  has  made  everybody  sick 
who  ever  tried  to  lick  it." 
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Two  Brother  Officers  in  the 
American  Revolution 

Ruxton  M.   Ridgely 


^[ICHOLAS  RUXTON  MOORE,  the  youngest  of  four 
-L  ^  brothers  and  three  sisters,  was  born  July  21,  1756. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Moore  and  Hannah  Wilmott. 
Hannah  Wilmott  was  the  sister  of  William  and  Robert 
Wilmott,  who  were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
Lieut.  William  Wilmott,  of  the  Maryland  Line,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  last  officer  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  in  charge  of  a  squad  on  John's  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  first  wife  of  Nicholas  Ruxton 
Moore  was  Elizabeth  Orrick,  whom  he  married  July  21, 
1779.  By  this  marriage  there  were  several  children,  who 
died  in  infancy.  His  wife  and  children  are  buried  in  Old 
St.  Paul's  Cemetery  in  Baltimore  City.  He  married  a 
second  time,  on  December  25,  1793,  Sarah  Kelso,  his  first 
wife's  cousin  and  a  daughter  of  James  Kelso  and  Rebecca 
Hammond.  This  Kelso  family  is  not  related  to  the  Balti- 
more family  who  founded  the  Kelso  Home.  Rebecca  Ham- 
mond was  a  granddaughter  of  Major-Gen.  John  Ham- 
mond. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  Nicholas  Rux- 
ton Moore  was  only  20  years  old,  when  we  find  him  a 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  intrench- 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  defenses 
of  Fort  McHenry.  He  was  the  second  lieutenant  in  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Smith's  artillery  company.  March  2,  1776,  he 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Fulford's  company  of  Mary- 
land Cannoneers.  February  2,  1777,  he  was  lieutenant  of 
the  Fourth  Continental  Dragoons.     March  15,  1778,  he 
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was  promoted  to  captain.  By  reason  of  ill  health  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution 
December  31,  1778,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Baltimore. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  organized  the  Baltimore  Light 
Dragoons,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  representa- 
tive men  in  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity. 

Scharf ,  in  his  history  of  Maryland,  says :  "When  La- 
fayette was  being  hard  pressed  in  Virginia  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  on  the  retreat  toward  Maryland,  the  greatest 
apprehension  of  an  invasion  was  felt  by  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  and  preparations  for  immediate  defense  were 
made.  A  troop  of  'Baltimore  Light  Dragoons/  composed 
of  the  most  substantial  merchants  of  the  town,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore,  marched  for 
Virginia  on  the  14th  of  June,  1781,  and  arrived  at  George- 
town on  the  17th.  With  the  'Frederick  Light  Dragoons' 
they  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  18th  and  joined  Lafay- 
ette on  the  6th  of  July,  boldly  turned  upon  the  enemy  and 
drove  him  back.  The  Baltimore  Light  Dragoons  returned 
to  Baltimore  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  at  Yorktown  rendering  their  stay  there  unneces- 
sary. Previous  to  the  departure  of  these  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore they  received  the  thanks  of  General  Lafayette  and 
Governor  Nelson,  as  well  as  of  General  Morgan,  under 
whose  immediate  command  they  served,  for  their  patriotic 
and  spirited  behavior.  This  service  was  rendered  by 
Capt.  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore  after  he  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution." 

Captain  Moore  was  again  called  out  to  aid  in  putting 
down  the  "Whisky  Insurrection"  in  1794.  In  a  letter  dated 
Frederick,  September  17,  1794,  a  correspondent,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  Baltimore,  says :  "Captain  Moore,  with  his 
troop  that  would  do  honor  to  any  army,  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  yesterday."  Captain  Moore  was  chosen  an 
elector  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  1800  and  cast 
his  vote  on  December  3d  at  Annapolis,  and  most  likely 
for  Jefferson.  Captain  Moore  was  again  chosen  Presi- 
dential elector  in  1811  from  the  Fifth  district  of  Mary- 
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land  and  cast  his  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
James  Madison. 

Later  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Baltimore. 
Colonel  Moore  was  the  first  Congressman  elected  from 
Baltimore  County.  He  resided  on  a  beautiful  place  situ- 
ated on  the  Falls  Road,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, where  the  Jones  Falls  makes  the  large  horseshoe 
bend.  Here  he  had  a  fine  estate  and  a  handsome  resi- 
dence. He  kept  twenty-four  horses  and  a  pack  of  hounds, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  spent  his  fortune  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  was  a  most  retiring  man  of  a  gentle  and 
lovable  disposition.  He  was  one  of  the  vestrymen  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  He  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  he  thought  it  would  tend  to 
the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  compile  any  record  of  Colonel  Moore's 
activities,  as  all  of  his  official  papers  have  either  been  lost 
or  destroyed.  Niles  Register  of  Saturday,  October  12, 
1816,  has  the  following  entry  concerning  Colonel  Moore : 
''Died  on  Monday  last  at  his  country  home  near  Balti- 
more. A  Revolutionary  patriot  and  a  most  excellent  man 
and  lately  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict." 

The  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1816,  page  2,  column  4,  says :  "An- 
other Revolutionary  hero  gone!  Died  yesterday  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  Col.  Nicholas 
Ruxton  Moore,  late  a  member  of  Congress  and  com- 
mandant of  a  cavalry  regiment  attached  to  the  Third  Di- 
vision, M.  M.  Col.  M.  was  one  of  those  worthies  who  so 
nobly  achieved  the  independence  we  now  enjoy.  His 
amiable  qualities,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  will  long 
be  cherished  with  gratitude  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
has  left  a  wife  and  four  children  to  mourn  his  loss." 

Colonel  Moore  was  survived  by  four  children  by  his 
second  marriage.  Gay  Moore,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Chalmers.  He  died  without  issue.  Rebecca 
Moore  died  unmarried.     Smith  Hollings  Moore  died  un- 
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married,  and  Camilla  Hammond  Moore,  who  married  Wil- 
liam Swan  McKean,  left  three  children — Camilla  Ham- 
mond Ridgely,  Johanna  Barry  and  Adrianna  McKean. 

James  Francis  Moore,  another  brother  of  Col.  Nicholas 
Ruxton  Moore,  was  born  August  12,  1751.  Family  tradi- 
tion said  that  all  the  brothers  of  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore 
went  West  before  the  Revolutionary  War  and  were  all 
killed  by  the  Indians  and  none  of  them  were  ever  heard 
from  afterward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Col.  Nicholas 
Ruxton  Moore  died,  his  children  were  too  young  to  know 
anything  about  their  family  and  all  of  their  uncles  had 
gone  West  and  for  some  reason  were  not  heard  from 
again  until  Colonel  Moore  had  been  dead  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  when  the  descendants  of  James  Francis 
Moore,  in  getting  up  their  family  history,  advertised  for 
the  descendants  of  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore,  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  descendants  of  the  two  brothers 
brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  James  Francis  Moore 
had  served  in  the  Revolution  until  July  27,  1779,  as  a 
captain  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  was 
discharged  with  honor.  We  find  him  in  Kentucky  in  1780 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  stationed  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  city  of  Louisville.  He  filled 
many  positions  and  offices  in  Jefferson  County  with  honor 
and  credit  to  himself.  As  soon  as  Kentucky  became  inde- 
pendent of  Virginia  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
in  1803  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  continuously  until 
1810.  He  died  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  1809  he 
was  Humphrey  Marshall's  second  when  he  fought  his  cele- 
brated duel  with  Henry  Clay.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
commissioners  named  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
"Clark's  Grant"  and  served  on  that  commission  until  his 
death.  When  he  died  he  had  55,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  he  controlled  the  great  salt  wells 
of  that  State.  He  built  the  first  large  house  ever  con- 
structed in  Kentucky.  It  was  a  palace  in  those  days.  It 
contained  sixteen  rooms  and  the  interior  finish  was  as  fine 
as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  this  day.    It  was,  un- 
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fortunately,  torn  down  a  few  years  ago.  A  Kentucky 
writer  says  that  if  it  were  yet  standing  it  would  be  his- 
torically one  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  which  Ken- 
tucky could  boast.  Among  the  prominent  descendants  of 
James  Francis  Moore  living  at  the  present  time  is  Judge 
Shackleford  Miller,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  charming- 
gentleman. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Col.  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore,  dated 
at  Baltimore,  February  20,  1787,  and  addressed  to  his 
brother,  Col.  James  Francis  Moore,  Bear  Grass,  Ky.,  he 
mentions  a  niece,  Betsy,  who  was  making  her  home  with 
him  at  that  time.  She  was  then  14  years  old.  Her  mother 
died  at  Sullivan  Fort,  which  was  located  on  Bear  Grass 
Creek,  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  when  Betsy  was  only  3 
years  old.  After  her  mother's  death  she  was  sent  back 
to  Baltimore,  where  she  remained  until  she  was  14,  when 
she,  with  her  uncle,  Nicholas  Ruxton  Moore,  rode  on 
horseback  from  Baltimore  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  was  a 
very  perilous  as  well  as  a  very  brave  thing  to  do,  as  the 
whole  country  at  that  time  was  infested  with  hostile  In- 
dians. When  she  was  16  years  old  she  ran  away  and  mar- 
ried Jesse  Eliot  Pendergast,  a  cousin  of  Commodore  Jesse 
Duncan  Eliot  and  the  father  of  Commodore  Garrett  Jesse 
Pendergast,  who  died  while  in  command  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  in  1862,  a  distinguished  naval  officer  and 
as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ever  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

A  descendant  of  Col.  James  Francis  Moore,  recently 
writing  from  Kentucky,  states  that  the  name  of  James 
Francis  Moore  still  lives  but  that  few  of  his  descendants 
have  held  on  to  their  wrealth.  The  children  were  reared  in 
luxury  and  never  knew  the  value  of  money. 


"The  idol  of  today  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of 
our  recollection;  and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his 
hero  of  tomorrow." — Washington  Irving,  "The  Sketch 
Book." 
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Kent  County  Militia  in  the 
Revolutionary  War 

Percy  G.   Skirven 


AFTER  the  Muster  Rolls  of  Kent  County  were  com- 
pleted in  1775  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Annapolis 
called  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Northampton,  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Virginia. 

There  was  a  threatened  invasion  by  the  British  of  that 
part  of  Virginia,  for  the  commander  of  their  fleet  in  the 
Chesapeake  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  "diversion  in  that 
quarter."  This  "diversion"  was  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing troops  away. from  New  York  City — the  objective  of 
the  British  arms  under  Lord  Howe. 

The  call  for  volunteers  came  in  January,  1776,  and  on 
the  29th  of  that  month  the  first  company  of  "minute  men," 
under  Capt.  William  Henry,  marched  away  from  Chester- 
town  to  the  aid  of  Virginia.  Considering  the  condition  of 
the  roads  at  that  time  of  the  year,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Captain  Henry's  men  were  able  to  cover  the  distance  of 
185  miles  in  fifteen  days.  They  arrived  at  Northampton 
on  February  12th,  "in  good  health  and  spirits,"  and  were 
there  two  days  before  the  Queen  Anne's  Volunteer  Com- 
pany, which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Kent. 

That  first  company  of  Kent  County's  "minute  men" 
were: 

Captain,  William  Henry  Ensign,  William  Clarke 

First  Lieutenant,  John  Hyland  Surgeon,  William  Tillotson 

Second  Lieutenant,  G.  W.  Forester  '  Adjutant,  Robert  Campbell 

Sergeants —  Corporals — 
Enos  Reeves  John  Day 

William  Sprot  Robert  Gay 

George  Vansant  James  Henry 

Charles  Irons  Garrett  Vansant 

Drummer,  Joseph  Purden  Fifer,  William   ( ?) 
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Privates — 
Bond,  John 
Boddy,  Stephen 
Brockson,  Benjamin 
Bostick,   Henry 
Boyer,   Lambert 
Burnsides,  John 
Clarke,  Henry 
Clayton,  Edward 
Campher,  James 
Cole,  John 
Cry,  John 
Cornelius,  Isaac 
Davis,  William 
Davis,  Samuel 
Edes,  Samuel 
Freeman,  Isaac 
Freeman,  Abraham 
Freeland,  Salethiel 
Furgusson,  Daniel 
Flowers,  Lambert 
Garland,  Benjamin 
Greedy,  James 
Gallop,  Oliver 
Gray,  William 
Haley,  William 
Hurt,  John 
Hurt,  James 
Justice,  Peter 
Johnson,  William 
Knock,   Nathaniel 
Keain,  David 
Lemon,  Nathaniel 
Littles,  George,  Senr. 
Littles,  George,  Junr. 


Miller,  John 
McGowan,  John 
Miers,  William 
Massey,  Enoch 
McClelland,  Nathaniel 
Massey,  John 
Money,   Samuel 
Newson,  Joseph 
Nab,  Richard 
Pettigrew,  William 
Philipshill,  Charles 
Park,  Andrew 
Pennington,  Benedict 
Richardson,  Matthew 
Richardson,  John 
Richardson,  Jacob 
Redgrave,  Sampson 
Read,  Thomas 
Sewell,  Thomas 
Sappington,  Thomas 
Stephenson,  John 
Stoops,  Benjamin 
Stoops,  John 
Taylor,  Marlow 
Thrift,  Wm.  Peregrine 
Vansant,  John 
Vansant,  Christopher 
Vansant,  Benjamin 
Wilson,  James,  Senr. 
Wilson,  James,  Junr. 
Wilson,  John 
Willson,  William 
Wilmer,  James 
Woodland,  James 
Young,  Robert 


Capt.  Edward  Veazey  had  organized  an  independent 
company  of  light  infantry,  and  on  March  14,  1776,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Council  of  Safety,  then  sitting  at 
Annapolis,  to  station  one-half  of  his  company  at  Chester- 
town  and  the  other  half  at  Blunt's  Warehouse  on  Kent 
Island.  This  was  the  second  movement  of  troops  from 
Kent. 
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The  next  and  the  third  call  for  volunteers  was  in  July, 
1776,  when  twenty-four  privates  of  Captain  Veazey's  com- 
pany, under  a  commissioned  officer  also  of  that  company, 
were  detailed  to  guard  the  wagon  train  from  Chestertown 
to  Chingoteague,  in  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  and  back 
to  Chestertown.  Gunpowder  was  being  made  in  large 
quantities  in  Chingoteague,  and  because  of  the  organized 
companies  of  Tories  in  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties 
it  was  found  necessary  to  guard  the  wagons  hauling  pow- 
der and  other  supplies  through  those  counties. 

At  this  time — July,  1776 — matters  looked  very  serious 
around  New  York  and  each  of  the  Provinces  was  pre- 
paring troops  to  send  to  the  aid  of  General  Washington's 
Army  near  that  city.  The  Flying  Camp  was  being  re- 
inforced by  troops  as  fast  as  they  could  be  equipped. 

At  Chestertown,  then  the  most  important  place  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  as  far  as  the  manufacturing  of  firearms 
and  equipping  of  the  militia  was  concerned,  two  com- 
panies were  enlisted  in  July  for  service  in  the  Continental 
Army.  The  officers  of  these  two  companies  and  the  date 
of  their  commission  are  as  follows : 

First  Company — Capt.  Thos.  Smyth,  Junr.,  July  9,  1776;  First 
Lieut.  James  Williamson,  July  10,  1776;  Sec.  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Ken- 
nard,  July  20,  1776;  Ensign  Josiah  Johnson,  July  22,  1776. 

Second  Company — Capt.  Isaac  Perkins,  July  5,  1776;  First  Lieut. 

Abraham  Falconer, ;  Sec.  Lieut.  Jesse  Cosden,  July  4,  1776: 

Ensign  James  Henry,  July  11,  1776. 

Those  who  enlisted  were  as  follows : 

Enlisted  by  Lieut.  Jesse  Cosden  July  4,  1776  (Declara- 
tion Day) .    Passed  by  Capt.  Wm.  Henry  July  13,  1776. 

Boyer,  Lambert  Eades,  Samuel 

Hammon,  William  Sevell  (or  Serell),  Daniel 

Cosden,  John  Johnson,  Edw.  M. 

Cooper,  James  Smith,  John 

Comegys,  Cornelius  Wiltshire,  William 

Finley,  John  Reyley,  James 
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Woodall,  John 
Smyth,  Matthew 
Sappington,  Hartley 
Smith,  William 


Hill,  William 
Greenwood,  Jas. 
Brooks,  Johnson 
Vansant,  Joshua 


Enlisted  by  Lieut.  Jas.  Williamson  July  10,  1776.  Re- 
viewed and  passed  by  Edward  Worrell  July  29,  1776.  Part 
of  the  company  of  Capt.  Thomas  Smyth,  Jr. 


Punny,  Thos. 
Wilson,  James 
Dunn,  James 
Hynson,  William 
Scott,   Charles 
Holder,  John 
Rolph,  John 
Scoone,  Charles 
Whaland,  Owen 
Rolph,  Thomas 


Younger,  Frogget 
Hughes,  John 
Catlin,  Caleb 
Ridiford,  Thomas 
Dunn,  Anthony 
Kindle,    Stephen 
Saunders,  James 
McConnican,  Dan 
Phillips,   John 
Carmichael,  James 


Enlisted  by  Captain  Perkins.     Reviewed  by  Capt.  Wm. 
Henry  July  17,  1776 : 


Burchinall,    Benjamin 
Williams,  John 
Apsley,   William 
Mann,   William 
Phillips,  John 
Jackson,  Abednegoe 
Rollison,  John 
Daugherty,  William 
Hurley,  Dennis 
Newell,  David 
Everett,  Benjamin 
Whitman,  Conrad 
Tulley,  David 
Herring,  Nathaniel 
Laurence,  Adam 


Tillard,  Froggitt 
Spencer,  Augusteen 
Butcher,  James 
McKinney,  John 
Knock,  David 
Greenwood,  Joseph 
Lynch,  John 
Kennard,  Richard 
Pearce,  John 
Crane,  David 
Turner,  David 
Norman,  Thomas 
Stewart,  Edward 
Jones,  William 
Sinnett,  Samuel 


"Captain  Perkins  assures  me  that  he  had  his  company 
full  on  the  5th  of  this  inst. 

(Signed)     "Wm.  Henry." 
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Enlisted  by  Lieut.  Abraham  Falconer.     Reviewed  and 
passed  by  Capt.  Wm.  Henry  July  19,  1776 : 


Ahern,  Daniel 
Roberts,  Benj. 
Hunter,  William 
Burch,  George 
Pharow,  Benj. 
Garland,  Benjamin 
Morris,  Joseph 
Little,  Robert 
Massey,  Danl.  Toas 
Collins,  Jeremiah 


Walls,  Jr.,  William 
Regan,  James 
Thomas,  Michael 
Mulcahy,  Danl. 
Freeland,  Nazareth 
Alley  (or  Alby),  Love 
Herring,  William 
Wise,  James 
Costillo,  Ebenezer 
Walls,  Jr.,  John 


Enlisted  by  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Kennard,  Jr.     Reviewed 
and  passed  by  Capt.  Wm.  Henry  July  22,  1776 : 


Foreman,  William 
Lamb,  Francis 
Howard,  Joseph 
Jones,  Charles 
Punny,  John 
Sullivan,  John 
Giant,  William 
Giant,  Stephen 
McDonald,  Anguish 
Jones,  Benjamin 


Lane,  Richard 
Reed,  Phillip 
Foster,  William 
Kennard,  William 
Armstrong,  Francis 
Curtain,  John 
Connerway,  Benj. 
Smith,  Isaac 
Knimptum,  Thomas 
Husselton,  John 


Enlisted  by  Ensign  Josiah  Johnson.     Passed  by  Capt. 
Wm.  Henry  July  27,  1776 : 


Tolson,  George 
Foard,  George 
Meeks,  William 
Meeks,  Robert 
Scone,  George 
Lowmuth,  Theophillus 
Patten  (or  Tatten),  John 
Connor,  George 


Jones,  Thomas 
Marrah,  Morris 
Rosse,  John 
Truelock,  Jr.,  Henry 
Donnowin,  Daniel 
Jones,  William 
Dugan,  William 
Brooks,  Nathan 


On  August  3,  1776,  the  Council  of  Safety  sent  to  Ches- 
•tertown,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Smyth,  Jr.,  of  Kent,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Thomas  Smyth,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Ringgold, 
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members  of  the  Committee  of  Observation  for  Kent 
County : 

" — .  We  shall  give  orders  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  Battalion  of  Flying-  Camp  Militia  to  march  his  men 
in  companies  to  the  northward  when  they  are  ready.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  Captains  Smyth  and  Perkins  are  pre- 
pared they  will  apply  to  him  for  orders,  but  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  procure  proper  carriages  for 
their  baggage  and  afford  them  assistance  which  may  be 
wanting. 

"We  have  sent  by  Captain  Smyth  twenty  pieces  of  Cruder 
and  request  you  will  engage  proper  persons  to  make  them 
into  tents  immediately.  A  sample  tent  shall  be  furnished 
from  Baltimore.  Your  committee  will  be  pleased  to  have 
500  wooden  bottles  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  use 
of  the  Province  agreeable  to  the  sample  delivered  to  Cap- 
tain Smyth. 

"We  also  send  to  your  committee  thirty  camp  kettles 
for  the  use  of  the  Flying  Camp.  Knapsacks  with  haver- 
sacks are  already  contracted  for  and  we  expect  will  be 
completed  in  a  very  little  time. 

"Captain  Smyth  has  our  order  to  take  with  him  from 
Baltimore  400  cartouch  boxes  and  slings,  688  bayonet 
belts  and  688  gun  slings,  which  are  to  be  lodged  with  your 
committee  and  the  request  may  be  delivered  by  them  with 
the  wooden  bottles  to  the  Flying  Camp  Militia  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  when  armed." 

The  Kent  County  Volunteers  were  ready  to  march  on 
August  27,  1776,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  re- 
ceived further  orders  from  their  commander,  Col.  William 
Richardson.  Additional  companies  of  volunteers  were 
enlisted  later  on  at  Chestertown  and  they  joined  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  soon  as  they  were  equipped. 


An  old  writer  once  said  that  when  cannons  were  intro- 
duced as  negotiators  the  canons  of  the  church  were  use- 
less ;  that  the  world  was  governed  first  by  mitrum,  then  by 
nitrum — first  by  St.  Peter  and  then  by  saltpetre. 
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The  Goldsborough  Family 

Eleanor  Goldsborough  Goldsborough 


I  WONDER  how  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Maryland  know  the  history  of  that  Palatinate — how 
many  realize  that  among  all  the  Provinces  in  America 
this  one  was,  to  quote  the  charter,  "more  highly  distin- 
guished above  all  the  Provinces"?  It  would  well  repay 
the  student  to  read  that  most  interesting  work,  "The  His- 
tory of  a  Palatinate,"  by  Clayton  Coleman  Hall,  wherein 
the  truth  concerning  the  early  days  of  this  Province,  the 
settlement  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  plainly 
set  forth,  showing  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
took  up  lands  "to  inhabit"  came  from  the  gentry  and  in 
many,  many  cases  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility. 

Of  the  many  families  of  England  whose  younger  sons 
sought  the  shores  of  dear  old  Maryland  not  one  has  helped 
more  to  make  the  history  of  the  State  than  that  of  Golds- 
borough. 

As  many  members  of  this  family  had  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  Old  World,  both  in  church  and  state,  so  in 
the  new  country  their  lives  were  passed  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  and  their  counsel  and  advice  constantly 
sought  and  generally  taken. 

The  earliest  obtainable  records  show  that  in  1098  Will- 
helmo,  son  of  Rogero  de  Goldesburc,  granted  to  the  priests 
Guiseburne  Priory  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  Hugo  de 
Goldesburc  (1165)  to  the  present  year  (1917)  we  have 
an  unbroken  lineage,  with  every  link  in  the  chain  fully 
verified.  * 


*This  has  been  a  labor  of  love  and  intense  interest  to  the  writer 
and  in  a  short  time  the  results  of  her  research  will  be  given  in  book 
form. 
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In  those  early  days  the  head  of  this  family  was  always 
a  knight,  seated  at  Goldsborough  Hall,  or  Chase,  the 
manor  house  of  the  Lordship  of  Goldsborough  in  the 
County  of  Yorkshire.  Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh,  of 
Goldsborough  Hall,  was  summoned  for  military  service  in 
1301 ;  Thomas  de  Goldesburgh  was  Prebendiary  of  Litch- 
field in  1305  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Durham  6th 
May,  1311,  while  his  uncle,  Anthony  Bee,  the  famous 
fighting  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  lord  of  that  see.  An- 
other Sir  Richard  de  Goldesburgh  served  in  Parliament 
in  1324  at  the  great  Council  of  Westminster ;  Sir  John  de 
Goldesborough  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1380-1,  when  Richard  II  was  King,  and  Edward  cle 
Goldesburgh  was  Puisne  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1483, 
which  office  Thomas  de  Goldesburgh  held  a  little  later. 
Godfrey  Goldesborough  was  Bishop  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Gloucester  and  was  a  very  prominent  man.  He  died  in 
1603  and  a  recumbent  effigy  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

Down  the  ages  we  find  the  men  prominent  in  English 
life  until,  in  1669,  Nicholas  Gouldesborough,  with  his 
wife,  Margaret  Howes,  journeyed  to  the  land  of  freedom 
and  settled  in  Maryland.  This  younger  son  only  lived  a 
few  months  after  reaching  Kent  Island,  and  died  early  in 
1670,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  These  had 
been  left  in  England,  most  probably  in  the  care  of  their 
father's  elder  brother,  Robert,  and  came  to  America  in 
1677,  by  which  time  their  mother  had  become  the  wife  of 
George  Robins,  marrying  him  in  1671. 

Robert,  the  elder  son,  only  17  when  he  came  over,  was 
soon  prominent  in  colonial  life,  and  on  4th  October,  1687, 
eleven  years  after  he  reached  Maryland,  he  was  admitted 
as  an  attorney  in  Talbot  County  and  was  made  King's 
Councilor  in  1696  and  a  member  of  the  Lord  Proprietary's 
official  family  before  he  was  30  years  of  age. 

Nicholas,  the  younger  son,  also  helped  to  shape  affairs 
in  the  Province,  but  was  not  as  active  in  public  life  as 
"Robert  of  Ashby,"  as  he  was  known.     Robert  married 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col.  Nicholas  Greenberry,  who  was 
at  one  time  Deputy  Governor  of  Maryland.  They  had  six 
sons  who  left  descendants,  three  of  whom  soon  entered 
political  life,  Charles  of  "Hunting  Creek,"  Dorchester 
County,  being  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  1752  to 
1763 ;  Nicholas,  from  Talbot  from  1732  to  1750,  and  John 
of  "Four  Square,"  from  Talbot  from  1745  to  1766.  An- 
other son,  William,  was  sworn  as  King's  Councilor  on  14th 
July,  1757,  and  Robert,  his  brother,  in  1725  was  an  attor- 
ney of  Talbot.  Two  grandsons,  Robert,  son  of  Charles, 
and  John,  of  Talbot,  were  members  of  the  "Stamp  Act 
Session"  of  1765  and  also  justices  of  the  court  which  ad- 
journed the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  1765,  rather  than 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

In  every  generation  the  men  of  this  family  have  held 
high  places  in  church  and  state  in  America,  as  they  did 
in  England,  and  served  with  such  truth,  fidelity  and  wis- 
dom that  it  was  considered  the  "best  thing  to  get  the  men 
of  that  family  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,"  as  Governor 
Sharpe  said  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  but  they  were 
patriots  and  so  were  true  to  the  just  cause  of  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

Robert  Henry  Goldsborough,  of  Myrtle  Grove,  great- 
grandson  of  Robert  of  Ashby,  was  United  States  Senator 
for  Maryland  from  1813  to  1819,  and  in  that  august  as- 
sembly gained  his  sobriquet  of  "the  Chesterfield  of  Amer- 
ica," so  dignified  and  courtly  were  the  manners  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Charles  Goldsborough,  of  Horn's  Point,  Dorchester 
County,  was  a  member  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Congresses  and  in 
1818  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland.  He  married 
twice,  both  times  selecting  ladies  of  his  own  family,  the 
first  from  Myrtle  Grove  and  the  second  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Goldsborough,  of  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  men  so  prominent  in  the  Revolution.  Robert  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the 
Conventions  of  Maryland  of  1774,  1775  and  1776.    He  was 
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a  member  of  the  "Council  of  Safety"  and  also  of  the  con- 
vention held  14th  August,  1776,  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  "State  of  Maryland."  He  was  to  have  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  a  severe  attack  of 
gout  prevented  and  William  Paca  went  in  his  stead — and 
some  of  us  do  not  approve  of  his  having  had  gout  at  that 
particular  time. 

There  are  many  others  who  equally  deserve  mention, 
also  their  wives,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  make  one  feel 
proud  to  belong  to  so  historical  a  family,  which  today  has 
members  serving  both  in  church  and  state  quite  as  ac- 
ceptably as  their  forefathers. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PRESIDENTS 

Of  the  first  seven  Presidents  of  the  United  States  four 
were  from  Virginia,  two  of  the  same  name  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  one  from  Tennessee.  All  but  one  were  66 
years  old  on  leaving  office,  having  served  two  terms,  and 
one  of  those  who  served  but  one  term  would  have  been  66 
years  of  age  at  the  end  of  another.  Three  of  the  seven 
died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  two  of  them  on  the  same 
day  and  year.  Two  of  them  were  on  the  sub-committee 
of  three  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
these  two  died  on  the  same  day  and  year,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  just  half  a 
century  from  the  day  of  declaration.  The  names  of  three 
of  the  seven  end  in  son,  yet  none  of  them  transmitted  his 
name  to  a  son.  The  initials  of  the  names  of  two  of  the 
seven  are  the  same,  the  initials  of  two  others  are  the  same 
and  those  of  still  two  others  the  same. 

The  remaining  one,  who  stands  alone  in  this  particular, 
stands  also  alone  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  of  the  civilized  world — Washington.  Of  the 
first  five  only  one  had  a  son,  and  that  son  was  also  Presi- 
dent. Neither  of  the  Presidents  who  had  sons  were  elected 
for  a  second  term. 
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The  Contribution  of  Maryland 

to  the  Formation  of  the 

Federal  Union 

Hon.  A.   Leo  Knott 

President  of  the  Maryland  Original  Research  Society 


IN  the  article  "Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton"  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Patriotic  Marylander  occur 
these  two  sentences : 

'The  one  thing  in  the  public  life  of  the  great  Charles 
Carroll  that  the  writer  condemns  was  his  opposition  to 
Virginia  retaining  her  territories  on  the  plea  that,  as  they 
were  won  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  they  belonged 
to  all !  But  they  were  won  by  Virginia's  blood  and  treas- 
ure, by  the  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  more  thoroughly  established  than  the  valid- 
ity of  her  claims,  and  Virginia,  the  'Mother  of  States  and 
Statesmen,'  remembers  all  this  but  nobly  forgives." 

With  great  respect  to  the  accomplished  author,  I  beg  to 
challenge  the  historical  correctness  of  this  statement. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  the  complete  and 
masterly  refutation  of  these  so-called  "claims"  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  territories  west  of  the  Alleghenies  by  the  late 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  professor  of  history  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  his  brilliant  monograph  on  Maryland's 
influence  "in  founding  a  National  Commonwealth"  (Mary- 
land Historical  Society  Fund  Publication  No.  11),  and  by 
Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  learned 
work,  "The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783- 
1789,"  that  nothing  more  would  or  could  be  said  of  these 
alleged  "claims  of  Virginia."  Nor  has  there  been,  so  far 
as  I  know,  until  this  article  appeared  in  The  Patriotic 
Marylander.  And  as  Maryland,  by  her  patriotic  course 
in  the   Continental  Congress  and  through  the  repeated 
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resolutions  of  her  General  Assembly,  ultimately  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  Western  lands  to  the  United  States  by 
the  States  that  claimed  them,  it  is  but  proper  that  the 
grounds  on  which  she  challenged  those  claims  and  com- 
pelled an  abandonment  of  them  by  Virginia  and  the  other 
"landed  States,"  as  they  were  called,  should  be  restated 
in  vindication  of  her  conduct  and  her  motives,  which  have 
been  thus  impeached. 

In  the  first  place  the  author  is  in  error  in  founding,  as 
she  does,  the  "claims"  of  Virginia  solely  on  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  expedition.  That  expedition  took  place  in 
1778,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  its 
darkest  hour,  and,  though  the  force  that  composed  it  was 
mainly  Virginia  and  Kenutcky  militia,  it  was  an  episode 
of  the  Revolution,  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  struggle  for 
independence,  in  the  results  of  which  all  the  States  that 
took  part  in  that  struggle  had  an  undoubted  right  to  share. 

In  all  the  long  and  heated  controversy  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland  in  the  Continental  Congress  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  public  lands  Virginia  based  her  "claims,"  not 
so  much  on  the  George  Rogers  Clark  expedition,  but 
mainly  on  what  she  persistently  asserted  to  be  her  "char- 
tered rights" — that  is,  on  the  charter  of  1609  granted  to 
the  Virginia  Company,  which,  though  expressed  in  vague 
and  indefinite  terms,  may  be  construed  as  embracing  this 
Western  territory.  It  was  on  this  charter  she  based  her 
claim  not  only  to  this  Western  territory  but  to  that  out  of 
which  had  been  carved  from  time  to  time  the  colonial 
and  proprietary  governments  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  the  grant 
of  the. northern  neck  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  her  "claims" !  Let  us  see  whether  the  assertion 
of  the  article  in  question  "that  nothing  has  been  more 
thoroughly  established  than  the  validity  of  her  claims" 
be  correct. 

This  charter  was  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  by 
King  James  I  in  1609.  In  1624  the  Attorney-General  of 
England,  acting  under  the  order  and  instructions  of  King 
James,  instituted  quo  warranto  proceedings  in  the  King's 
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Bench,  asking  for  the  annulment  of  the  charter  and  the 
dissolving  of  the  Company  on  the  ground  both  of  non- 
feasance and  malfeasance;  that  is,  of  acts  of  omission 
and  commission  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

On  these  proceedings  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  proceeded  to  judgment 
and  adjudged  the  Company  guilty,  vacated  and  annulled 
the  charter  and  dissolved  the  Company.  This  judgment 
by  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  England  was  final 
and  conclusive.  As  a  necessary  and  legal  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  this  judgment  all  "the  chartered  rights"  of 
the  Company  ceased  to  exist  and  all  the  land  and  terri- 
tory embraced  within  the  charter  limits  reverted  to  the 
King,  became  again  part  and  parcel  of  the  royal  domain, 
as  if  the  charter  had  never  been  granted,  and  lay  in  grant 
by  him  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  to  give  it  or  any  parts 
of  it. 

Accordingly,  charters  and  grants  of  this  territory  were 
issued  by  the  King  from  time  to  time  to  the  Colonies  and 
proprietary  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  without  any  ob- 
jection to  any  of  these  grants  by  the  royal  governments 
of  Virginia,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench,  had  succeeded  the  corporation  government 
under  the  charter  of  1609,  with  one  exception,  however. 
Virginia  did  object,  and  strongly  objected,  to  the  grant  of 
the  charter  of  Maryland  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  but  not  on 
the  ground  of  any  want  of  right  or  power  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  make  the  grant  but  solely  on  religious  grounds. 
She  did  not  want,  as  her  agents  in  London  expressed  it,  "a 
nest  of  Papists  so  near  her." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  about  two  hundred  years  after 
these  quo  warranto  proceedings  and  the  resulting  judg- 
ment of  annulment  of  the  charter  of  1609  by  the  King's 
Bench  the  validity  and  legal  effect  of  that  judgment  came 
before  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Mcintosh  (8  Wheaton,  U.  S. 
Reports,  543), Chief  Justice  Marshall, himself  a  Virginian, 
delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  Court,  says : 
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'This  charter"  (speaking  of  the  Charter  of  1609) ,  "which 
is  a  part  of  the  special  verdict  in  this  cause,  was  annulled. 
so  far  as  respected  the  rights  of  the  Company,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto,  but  the  whole  effect  allowed  to  this  judgment 
was  to  revest  in  the  Crown  the  powers  of  government  and 
the  title  to  the  lands  within  its  limits.  *  *  *  In  those 
governments  which  were  denominated  royal,  where  the 
right  to  the  soil  was  not  vested  in  individuals  but  re- 
mained in  the  Crown,  or  was  vested  in  a  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  King  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  grant- 
ing lands  and  dismembering  the  government  at  his  will. 
The  grants  made  out  of  the  two  original  colonies''  (that 
is,  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  under 
the  Charter  of  1609)  "after  the  resumption  of  their  char- 
ters by  the  Crown  are  examples  of  this.  The  govern- 
ments of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  a  part  of  Carolina  were  thus  cre- 
ated." 

The  Chief  Justice  further  adds,  making  a  distinction 
between  "royal  governments  of  the  colonies"  such  as  Vir- 
ginia became  on  the  annulment  of  the  Charter  of  1609 
"and  proprietary  governments"  such  as  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania :  "Though  the  power  to  dismember  the  royal 
governments  was  asserted  and  exercised,  the  power  of 
dismembering  proprietary  governments  was  never 
claimed"!  And  in  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  Ingersoll  (13 
Howard,  U.  S.  Reports,  398),  Justice  Thompson,  speak- 
ing for  the  whole  Court  of  these  quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings and  the  legal  effect  of  the  judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench  therein  in  1624,  says :  "It  may  be  well 
here  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  King  to  alter,  enlarge 
or  diminish  the  limit  of  his  royal  grants  in  America 
cannot  be  denied.  These  grants  were  of  two  kinds,  royal 
and  proprietary.  In  the  former  the  right  to  the  soil  and 
jurisdiction  remained  in  the  Crown,  and  their  boundaries, 
though  described  in  letters  patent,  were  subject  to  altera- 
tions ;  it  might  dispose  of  them  in  what  manner  it  thought 
fit,  might  alter,  extend,  abridge  them  as  its  inclinations 
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or  policy  might  declare."  And  this  was  the  legal  status  of 
Virginia  as  to  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Charter 
of  1609  after  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  so  it 
remained  until  the  Revolution. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Morris  (re- 
ported in  23d  Washington  Law  Reporter,  745)  (and  in 
which  I  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  took  part) ,  Judge 
Hagner,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  speaking 
of  the  legal  effect  of  this  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench, 
one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  case,  said : 

"From  the  time  of  this  judgment,  therefore,  Virginia 
having  become  a  royal  government,  the  undoubted  right 
revived  in  the  Crown  to  alter  or  contract  its  former 
foundations  and  to  carve  out  from  them  new  and  distinct 
governments  at  pleasure."  This  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  sub- 
sequently affirmed  on  appeal  in  its  conclusions,  its  rea- 
sonings and  even  in  its  language  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    (See  U.  S.  Reports,  vol.  174,  page  198.) 

Justice  Story,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
(Vol.  1,  Sect.  47) ,  speaking  of  this  judgment  of  the  King's 
Bench  vacating  the  Charter  of  1609,  says :  "It  does  not 
appear  that  these  proceedings,  although  they  have  met 
with  severe  rebuke  in  later  times,  attracted  any  indigna- 
tion or  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  on  this  occasion." 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  Company  fell  by  reason  of 
this  judgmnet,  it  fell  unwept  and  unhonored  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Virginia,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1643, 
when  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  charter  was 
mooted  in  England  and  by  some  malcontents  in  the  colony, 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution,  concurred  in  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  forwarded  it  to  Lords  Commissioners  of  Planta- 
tions— the  governing  body  of  the  English  Colonies — earn- 
estly protesting  against  the  proposal,  and  nothing  came 
of  it. 

A  century  and  a  half  afterward  George  Mason,  a  Vir- 
ginia statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  speaking  of  this 
annulment  of  the  charter,  declared  it  to  be  "an  event 
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(however  arbitrarily  brought  about)  very  happy  for  the 
people  of  Virginia,  who  were  thereby  taken  from  under  a 
proprietary  government  and  placed  under  the  immediate 
government  and  protection  of  the  British  Crown." 

The  Controversy  Between  Maryland  and  Virginia  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Western  Lands  in 

the  Continental  Congress 

The  controversy  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the 
subject  of  the  Western  lands  began  in  1776  and  was 
opened  by  the  following  declaration,  contained  in  XXI 
Section  of  the  First  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  that  year:  'That  the  territory  contained 
within  the  charters  erecting  the  colonies  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are 
hereby  ceded,  released  and  confirmed  to  the  people  of 
those  colonies,  respectively,  with  all  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty jurisdiction  and  government  and  all  other  rights 
whatsoever  which  might  at  any  time  hereafter  be  claimed 
by  Virginia,  except  the  free  navigation  and  use  of  the 
Potomac  and  Pocomoke  rivers  and  the  shores  or  strands 
bordering  on  either  bank  of  the  said  rivers  and  all  im- 
provements which  have  been  or  shall  be  made  thereon." 
(Henning  Statutes  of  Virginia,  page  37.)  We  are  bound, 
in  deference  to  a  great  State,  to  treat  gravely  this  solemn 
and  apparently  magnanimous  renunciation  of  soil  and 
jurisdiction  in  and  over  colonies  in  which,  since  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King's  Bench  in  1624,  for  a  century  and  a 
half  Virginia  did  not  own  a  single  acre  and  over  which 
she  had  not  exercised  any  jurisdiction  whatever. 

Maryland  so  regarded  this  declaration.  She,  too,  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  framing  a 
constitution  of  government  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  and  she  met  this  assertion  of  claims  to  soil 
and  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  Virginia  within  her  char- 
ter limits  by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
convention  then  sitting  in  Annapolis  and  composed  of  her 
ablest  patriots  and  statesmen.     She  resolved:    "That  the 
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State  of  Virginia  hath  not  any  right  to  any  of  the  terri- 
tory, bays,  rivers  or  water  included  in  the  charter  to  Lord 
Baltimore  and  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  belongs  to  Maryland  and  particularly  that  the 
Potomac  was  included  in  the  charter."  (Journal  of  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  October  30,  1776,  Hanson's  Laws 
of  Maryland.)  And  by  way  of  further  answer  to  this 
extraordinary  constitutional  declaration  or  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  Maryland,  in  the 
III  Section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  which  they  prefaced 
their  organic  law,  declared,  after  asserting  their  rights  to 
the  common  law  of  England  and  the  principles  of  Magna 
Charta :  "That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  also  enti- 
tled to  all  the  properties  derived  to  them  from  or  under 
the  charter  granted  by  His  Majesty  Charles  the  First  to 
Cecilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,"  and  this  declara- 
tion in  answer  to  Virginia's  renunciation  has  been  written 
in  the  forefront  of  every  constitution  since  adopted  by 
our  State.  The  assertion  in  the  above  resolution  of  Mary- 
land's first  constitutional  convention  that  "the  Potomac 
River  was  included  in  the  charter"  alluded  to  a  long- 
standing controversy  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  as 
to  the  right  to  and  jurisdiction  over  that  river.  This  con- 
troversy was  not  settled  until  1887.  In  that  year  a  joint 
commission  was  appointed  by  both  States  to  arbitrate  and 
settle  this  question,  composed  of  Hon.  William  A.  Graham, 
of  North  Carolina ;  Jeremiah  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
James  B.  Beck,  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  unanimous 
report  and  award  of  this  Commission  sustained  and  con- 
firmed the  right  of  Maryland  under  the  charter  of  Charles 
the  First  to  Cecilius  Calvert  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  entire  Potomac  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  and 
to  high-water  mark  on  the  Virginia  shore,  but  that,  in 
view  of  the  compact  made  in  1785  between  the  States  in 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  they  fixed  the 
boundary  line  at  low-water  mark  on  the  Virginia  shore. 
This  had  always  been  the  contention  of  Maryland.  And 
here  I  will  note  the  fact  that  in  all  the  controversies  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia  since  the  foundation  of  the 
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Province  to  the  present  day  those  controversies,  when 
submitted  to  judicial  or  impartial  tribunals,  have  been 
determined  in  favor  of  Maryland  and  against  Virginia. 

The  Question  of  the  Western  Lands  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress 

France,  by  the  rights  of  prior  discovery,  exploration 
and  occupancy  by  military  and  missionary  establishments 
and  settlements,  had  acquired  possession  of  that  vast 
region  stretching  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Mississippi 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among 
these  French  settlements  were  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and 
Vincennes,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more.  By  the  fall  of 
Quebec  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1763,  this  vast  region 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  By  what  is 
known  as  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  the  dominion  and  juris- 
diction of  Quebec  was  extended  over  this  territory  and  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  King  in  council  in  1763  the  govern- 
ments of  the  English  colonies  were  prohibited  from 
issuing  patents  or  grants  of  land  beyond  the  headwaters 
of  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  is,  of  any 
part  of  this  Western  territory. 

This  act  and  proclamation  provoked  bitter  resentment 
and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  They  bore  it  ill 
that  now  that  victory  had  ended  the  contest  of  nearly  a 
century  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  in  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  which  they  had  taken  a  full  part,  they 
should  be  debarred  by  the  mother  country  from  all  share 
in  the  magnificent  region  she  had  acquired  as  the  result 
of  that  victory.  This  resentment  found  emphatic  expres- 
sion in  the  address  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  Colonies, 
that  of  1774,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

In  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
King  George  is  accused  of  "raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands,"  and  in  another  for  "giving  his 
assent  to  legislation  for  abolishing  the  free  system  of 
English  laws  in  the  neighboring  province,   establishing 
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therein  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  bounda- 
ries so  as  to  render  it  once  an  example,  a  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  rule  into  these  colonies."  The 
"lands"  alluded  to  were  the  Western  lands.  "The  neigh- 
boring province"  was  Quebec.  "Establishing  therein  arbi- 
trary government"  meant  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1763 — 
repeated  in  the  Quebec  Act — not  only  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  and  their  lands  but  the  retention  of  their 
system  of  jurisprudence,  known  as  the  "Civil  Law,"  dis- 
tinct from  the  "Common  Law,"  of  England.  I  have 
always  thought  that  this  question  of  the  Western  lands 
had  as  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  Revolution  as 
the  penny  a  pound  on  tea.  Moreover,  some  of  the  colonies 
had  "claims"  on  these  lands. 

Connecticut,  under  the  charter  from  Charles  II  of 
1662,  claimed  a  strip  of  this  territory  of  the  same  width 
as  herself  and  covering  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Massachusetts,  under 
her  charter  from  William  and  Mary  of  1691,  claimed  an- 
other portion  now  constituting  the  southern  halves  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  claimed  the  region 
lying  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
under  treaties  made  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1764  with  the 
powerful  Indian  Confederacy  known  as  the  Six  Nations, 
while  Virginia,  under  the  vacated  and  annulled  Charter  of 
1609,  asserted  a  broad  and  sweeping  claim  as  of  her  so- 
called  charter  rights  over  the  whole  of  the  region  north 
and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Superior  and  to 
Kentucky  south  of  it. 

The  Expedition  of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  Into  the 
Illinois  Country,  1778-79 

This  expedition,  originally  conceived  and  planned  by 
Clark,  was  organized  by  Governor  Patrick  Henry  of  Vir- 
ginia, January,  1778,  who  gave  the  command  to  Clark  and 
£1200  to  carry  it  out.  Its  full  and  exhaustive  history  has 
been  written  by  William  Hayden  English  in  his  "Con- 
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quest  of  the  Northwest,  1778-83,"  in  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes. From  this  work  I  shall  quote.  This  expedition  was 
composed  mostly  of  Virginians  and  Kentuckians.  Clark, 
however,  says  in  a  letter  to  George  Mason,  January,  1778, 
that  "by  the  end  of  January  he  had  recruiting  parties  dis- 
posed from  Pittsburgh  to  Carolina."  (See  note,  Vol.  I, 
page  106.)  The  expedition  started  June  26,  1778,  and 
the  objective  points  were  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia  and  Vin- 
cennes,  old  French  settlements,  but  now  in  possession  of 
the  British  and  garrisoned  by  British  troops.  Kaskaskia 
was  surprised,  its  British  commander,  Rochblave,  a 
French-Canadian,  captured  in  bed  "without,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "firing  a  gun."     (Vol.  I,  page  170.) 

Cahokia  was  next  taken  and  fell  without  a  blow.  Clark 
assembled  the  French  inhabitants,  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, and  "administered  to  them"  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
States,  "and  they  seemed  now  much  attached  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause."    (Page  194.) 

Vincennes  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  This  fort  and 
town  were  first  captured  in  a  singular  manner.  Father 
Peter  Gibault,  a  Canadian  Catholic  priest,  had  spiritual 
charge  of  these  French  towns.  On  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Clark,  Rev.  P.  Gibault  warmly  espoused  the  American 
cause.  (Vol.  I,  pages  200-201.)  With  Clark's  permission 
he  went  to  Vincennes,  assembled  the  inhabitants  in  St. 
Xavier's  Church,  explaining  to  them  the  change  in  govern- 
ment that  had  taken  place  and  advised  them  to  follow  his 
example.  To  this  proposal  they  acceded,  "the  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  administered  to  them  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, the  fort  was  garrisoned,  the  American  flag  displayed 
and  everything  settled  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes."  "It  was,"  says  the  historian  (Vol.  I,  page  322), 
"the  influence  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  Father 
Gibault"  that  brought  about  this  result.  "The  people 
began  to  act  as  perfectly  free  men,  with  a  garrison  of 
their  own,  with  the  United  States  at  their  elbow,  their 
language  to  the  Indian  was  altered,  they  began  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  (Vol.  I,  pages  200-201.)  In 
all    these    operations    Clark,    says    this    historian,    was 
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greatly  aided  by  the  French,  "who  really  composed  the 
whole  population  of  this  territory,  and  even  the  Span- 
ish authorities  west  of  the  Mississippi,"  says  Clark,  "were 
friendly  to  him  and  contributed  to  his  success."  Vin- 
cennes  was  subsequently  retaken  by  a  British  force  of 
500  or  600  men  under  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton, 
but  Colonel  Clark,  with  about  200  men,  invested  it  and 
commenced  a  bombardment  of  Fort  Sackville,  in  which 
the  British  troops  had  retired.  In  this  attack  on  the  fort 
"the  best  of  the  young  men"  of  Kaskaskia  took  part. 
Father  Gibault  "blessed  and  absolved  them"  on  their  de- 
parture. (Vol.  I,  page  287.)  On  the  same  page  is  an 
illustration  of  this  ceremony  by  Father  Gibault.  He  also 
delivered  "a  glowing  address"  to  the  troops. 

This  is  the  full  toll  of  "the  blood  and  treasure"  expended 
by  Virginia  in  this  expedition  of  Clark's  on  which  she  in 
part  based  her  pretensions  to  this  vast  region.  After  two 
weeks'  siege  Governor  Hamilton  surrendered.  The  capitu- 
lation took  place  in  St.  Xavier's  Church.  (Vol.  I,  page 
322.)  Though  the  casualties  on  both  sides  were  slight,  this 
was  a  brave  and  brilliant  exploit  on  the  part  of  Clark  and 
his  troops.  "It  carried  with  it,"  says  the  historian,  "for 
the  American  cause  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of  an  em- 
pire." (Vol.  I,  page  322.)  On  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
Clark  ordered  the  American  flag  with  its  thirteen  stars  to 
be  raised  over  it  and  thirteen  cannon  shots  to  be  fired. 
(Vol.  I,  page  349.) 

Clark  forwarded  a  report  of  his  successful  campaign  to 
Governor  Henry.  Governor  Henry  sent  a  report  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  summarizing  the  report  of  Clark,  to 
the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Continental  Congress,  dated 
November  10,  1778,  for  the  information  of  that  body.  In 
this  communication  to  Congress  Governor  Henry  says 
"that  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  hitherto  British  allies, 
had  given  up  all  their  tokens  of  attachment  to  our  enemies 
and  pledged  their  fidelity  to  the  United  States."  The 
whole  tenor  of  this  report  and  of  Clark's  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Henry  seem  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
tensions afterward  advanced  by  some  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
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ginia  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  region  stretching  from  the 
Ohio  north  to  Lake  Superior.  (Vol.  I,  pages  246-247.)  Nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  Virginia  could  make  such  a  claim  with 
the  preservation  of  good  faith  toward  her  sister  States 
of  the  Confederation,  to  the  Articles  of  which  she  had 
subscribed.  See  the  Sixth  Article  particularly,  which  de- 
clares that  "no  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

Such  was  the  status  and  condition  of  this  Western  ter- 
ritory at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  presented 
grave  and  serious  problems  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Continental  Congress — the  body  representing  all  the 
States — and  we  can  see  in  that  condition,  in  the  conflict- 
ing and  irreconcilable  claims  of  some  of  the  States,  a 
fruitful  and  constant  source  of  irritating  and  dangerous 
controversies  between  the  States  in  the  future. 

Warned  by  the  declaration  in  her  constitution  of  the 
pretensions  which  Virginia  would  set  up  to  these  Western 
lands  and  to  which  she  had  returned  an  emphatic  and 
conclusive  answer,  Maryland,  through  her  representatives 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1777, 
while  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  under  discus- 
sion, proposed  the  following  resolution : 

"That  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  should 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  western  boundary  of  such  States  as  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  or  South  sea,  and  to  lay  out  the  land  so 
ascertained  into  separate,  convenient  and  independent 
States,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  number  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  may  require." 

The  landed  States,  as  they  subsequently  became  to  be 
called,  took  alarm  and  defeated  the  resolution.  Even  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  which, 
like  Maryland,  claimed  none  of  these  lands,  gave  but  a 
qualified  support  to  the  resolution,  which  they  subse- 
quently withdrew.    Maryland  stood  alone. 

New  and  startling  ideas  of  the  utmost  significance  and 
importance  for  the  future  of  our  country  were  involved 
in  this  resolution  and  were  for  the  first  time  broached. 
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First — The  idea  of  a  permanent  national  sovereign 
power  residing  and  enduring  in  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Secondly — The  idea  that  these  lands  should  constitute 
a  national  domain  and  be  the  property  of  that  sovereign 
power  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,  to  be  laid 
out  and  governed  by  Congress  and  ultimately  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederation  as  "separate,  convenient 
and  independent  States." 

.  Thirdly — The  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  government 
which  Congress  was  engaged  in  framing  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation;  we  have  thus  our  present  Government 
in  embryo.  As  the  acorn  contains  the  oak  which,  with 
its  stalwart  strength  of  trunk  and  limb,  with  its  luxuriant 
wealth  of  foliage,  lifts  its  branches  heavenward,  so  does 
this  resolution  of  Maryland  contain  the  germ  of  that  pow- 
erful and  widespreading  republic  of  mutually  dependent 
and  independent  States  of  which  it  is  our  pride  to  be 
members.  The  resolution  was  defeated.  The  seed  was 
apparently  sown  on  hard  and  stony  soil,  but  it  found  lodg- 
ment at  last  and  ultimately  produced  rich  and  glorious 
fruit. 

The  Answer  of  Virginia  to  the  Resolution 

A  few  days  after  this  resolution  was  voted  down  Vir- 
ginia offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Ninth  Arti- 
cle of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation :  "That  no  State 
should  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States."  The  proposed  amendment  was  not  sus- 
tained in  Congress,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  alone 
voting  for  it.  The  issue  was  now  made  up.  On  the  15th 
of  December,  1778,  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
sent  instructions  to  her  delegates  in  Congress — William 
Paca,  George  Plater,  William  Carmichael,  John  Henry, 
James  Forbes  and  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer — forbid- 
ding them  to  sign  or  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
until  the  land  question  should  be  settled  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.     What  that  fair  and  equitable  basis  was 
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she  had  already  indicated  in  the  resolution  of  the  15th  of 
October,  1777 : 

"Having  conferred  upon  you,"  say  these  instructions, 
"a  trust  of  the  highest  nature,  it  is  evident  we  place  great 
confidence  in  your  integrity,  abilities  and  zeal  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the  particu- 
lar interest  of  this  State  where  the  latter  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  former. 

"A  supposed  difference  of  interests  has  produced  a  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  among  the  several  States  composing  the 
Union,  but  local  attachments  and  prejudices  and  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  individuals  should  give  way  to  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy  founded  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice (and  no  other  policy  but  what  is  founded  on  immu- 
table principles  deserves  to  be  called  sound) .  *  *  *  Is 
it  possible  that  these  States,  which  are  ambitiously  grasp- 
ing the  territories  to  which  in  our  judgment  they  have  not 
the  least  shadow  of  exclusive  right,  will  use  with  greater 
moderation  the  increase  of  wealth  and  power  derived  from 
these  territories  when  acquired  than  they  have  displayed 
in  their  endeavor  to  acquire  them?  We  think  not.  Rather 
will  they  insist  on  their  claims,  which  are  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  States. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  country  unsettled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown  and 
ceded  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the 
common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen 
States,  should  be  considered  as  the  common  property  of  all 
the  States,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  into  free,  convenient 
and  independent  governments  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  the  wisdom  of  that  Assembly  should  hereafter 
direct." 

It  is  to  be  here  noted  that  the  words  "general  welfare" 
occur  twice  in  these  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland.  The  same  words  occur  twice  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  the  preamble  and  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  Eighth  Section  of  first  Article, 
and  in  both  they  are  used  in  such  connection  as  to  show 
they  were  intended  to  express  an  idea  and  a  purpose  of 
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supreme  and  paramount  importance.  Maryland  then  had 
in  her  councils  able  and  learned  lawyers  and  patriotic, 
enlightened  and  far-seeing  statesmen.  And  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  "general  welfare"  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion was  borrowed  from  these  instructions.  Maryland 
planted  her  opposition  to  these  claims  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  States  to  this  Western  territory  on  these  grounds : 

First — That  by  the  annulment  of  the  Charter  of  1609 
by  the  King's  Bench  in  1624  the  London  or  Virginia  Com- 
pany ceased  to  exist  and  with  it  perished  all  the  rights, 
powers,  franchises,  estate  and  territorial  limits  conferred 
upon  the  Company  by  that  charter,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  thereof  that  all  these  rights,  powers  and 
franchises,  both  as  to  soil  and  jurisdiction,  absolutely 
reverted  to  the  King. 

Secondly — That  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  to  the  Mississippi  by  prior  discovery,  ex- 
ploration and  occupancy  originally  belonged  to  France. 
That  right,  however,  had  been  contested  by  Great  Britain, 
which  finally  made  good  her  claim  and  perfected  her  title 
to  that  territory  by  conquest  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris; 
that  since  that  treaty  the  British  Crown  claimed  this  ter- 
ritory as  her  indisputable  possession,  both  as  to  soil  and 
jurisdiction,  and  rightfully,  according  to  international  law 
and  the  law  of  England. 

Thirdly — That  whatever  might  be  the  source  of  Great 
Britain's  title  to  these  lands,  whether  founded  on  Cabot's 
discovery  of  1497  or  its  recent  acquisition  by  conquest 
from  France,  if  the  States  succeeded  in  winning  their 
independence  and  wresting  these  lands  from  Great  Brit- 
ain as  the  result  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  by  the 
common  exertions  and  the  common  expenditure  of  all  the 
States,  the  territory  thus  acquired  should  be,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  to  be 
held  and  governed  by  Congress  as  their  joint  trustee  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States  and  to  be  parceled 
out  in  time,  and  as  occasion  should  arise,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Maryland  resolution,  "into  free,  convenient 
and  independent  States." 
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On  the  facts  of  the  case  and  on  the  law  as  well  as  on 
the  abstract  principles  of  right  and  justice  the  position 
of  Maryland  was  impregnable — and  she  won,  though  she 
was  at  first  unsupported  by  any  of  her  sister  States,  her 
motives  questioned,  her  loyalty  impugned  and  her  exist- 
ence threatened,  for  it  was  proposed  by  some  reckless  and 
hot-headed  persons  that  unless  Maryland  should  at  once 
ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation  war  should  be  made 
upon  her,  her  territory  seized  and  divided  between  her 
neighbors  and  her  name  erased  from  the  list  of  States. 

But,  undismayed  by  threats  and  uncajoled  by  unmean- 
ing assurances,  Maryland  adhered  to  her  resolution.  She 
protested  her  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and 
gave  during  the  whole  pendency  of  this  controversy  the 
most  indubitable  evidence  of  that  loyalty. 

She  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  her 
ablest  and  most  representative  citizens,  who  took  part  in 
all  its  actions,  deliberation^  and  engagements  by  which 
she  declared  by  resolution  of  her  Legislature  she  would 
hold  herself  bound  to  stand  by  and  support.  She  answered 
all  the  requisitions  of  that  body  upon  her  for  troops  and 
money.  She  sent  thousands  of  her  best  sons  to  the  Con- 
tinental armies  and  on  every  battlefield  of  the  Revolu- 
tion under  Howard,  Gist,  Smallwood  and  Williams  and 
other  heroic  leaders  they  poured  out  their  blood  like 
water  in  defense  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
States,  and  their  valor  and  good  conduct  in  victory  or 
defeat  had  drawn  forth  the  warmest  praises  of  their  great 
commander.  But  she  declared  she  would  not  sign  and 
ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until  this  wrong  con- 
templated by  the  landed  States  should  be  disclaimed  and 
averted  by  the  surrender  of  these  lands  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

To  these  instructions  of  Maryland  the  answer  of  Vir- 
ginia was  as  follows : 

First — Her  Legislature  passed  an  act  asserting  her  title 
to  all  this  territory  of  the  West  and  Northwest  and  estab- 
lished a  land  office  for  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  settlers, 
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fixing  the  price.  She  declared  valid  all  the  patents  for 
any  of  these  lands  issued  by  any  of  her  royal  governors. 

Secondly — She  proceeded  with  a  pretty  high  hand  to 
erect  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  now  compris- 
ing the  State  of  Kentucky,  into  the  ''County  of  Kentucky," 
and  the  territory  north  and  northwest  of  that  river,  now 
embraced  within  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  into  "the  County  of  Illinois,"  thus  attempting 
to  assert  her  ownership  of  all  this  vast  region  and  her 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Thirdly — Virginia  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Con- 
gress in  answer  to  the  Maryland  instructions,  in  which, 
while  reaffirming  her  claim  to  these  lands,  she  declared 
that  she  was  "ready  to  listen  to  any  just  and  reasonable 
propositions  for  removing  the  ostensible  causes  of  delay  to 
a  complete  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation." 
What  were  "just  and  reasonable  propositions"  in  her 
judgment  she  did  not  explain. 

To  these  acts  and  declarations  on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1779,  responded 
through  her  delegates  in  Congress.  These  delegates  were 
Daniel  Carroll,  William  Paca,  George  Plater  and  John 
Henry,  men  whose  names  are  entitled  to  the  perpetual  and 
grateful  remembrance  not  only  of  the  people  of  Maryland 
but  of  the  people  of  our  whole  country,  for  whom,  by  their 
courage,  foresight  and  sagacity,  they  secured  conditions 
which  alone  made  possible  the  permanent  union  of  these 
States. 

Paca  offered  and  Plater  seconded  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

''Resolved,  Whereas  the  appropriations  of  vacant  lands 
by  the  several  States  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
within  the  opinion  of  Congress,  will  be  attended  with 
great  mischiefs,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  reconsider  their  late  Act  of  Assembly 
for  opening  their  land  office,  and  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  said  State  and  all  other  States  similarly  circum- 
stanced to  forbear  settling  or  issuing  warrants  for  un- 
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appropriated  lands  or  granting  the  same  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  war." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina — which  latter  State  made  claim  to  the 
territory  now  constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee — alone 
voting  in  the  negative.  This  resolution  and  firmness  of 
Maryland  were  soon  to  be  rewarded.  The  hour  of  her 
triumph  was  at  hand. 

New  York  was  the  first  to  break  the  solidarity  of  the 
landed  States.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1780,  she  passed 
an  act  entitled  ''An  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  Perpetual  Union  Among  the  United  States 
of  America,"  in  which  she  instructed  her  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  her  rights  of  soil  and 
jurisdiction  to  and  over  the  Western  lands  she  claimed. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  the 
delegates  of  that  State  made  an  absolute  and  unreserved 
cession  of  her  claim  to  these  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  now  took  the  matter  resolutely  in  hand. 
Taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  Maryland  resolutions, 
the  Virginia  remonstrance  and  the  New  York  act  of  ces- 
sion, and  after  reciting  "how  indispensably  necessary  it 
was  to  establish  the  Federal  Union  on  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent basis  and  on  principles  acceptable  to  all  its  respective 
members,"  Congress,  by  the  resolution  of  the  6th  day  of 
September,  1780,  recommended  "those  States  which  have 
claims  to  the  Western  country  to  pass  such  laws  and  give 
their  delegates  in  Congress  such  powers  as  may  effectually 
remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land be  earnestly  requested  to  authorize  their  delegates 
to  subscribe  said  articles."  The  two  things  were  coupled 
together,  the  recommendation  to  the  landed  States  to  sur- 
render their  claims  and  a  request  to  Maryland  to  ratify 
the  articles  on  that  surrender. 

To  this  recommendation  Virginia  responded  by  her 
offer  of  the  2d  of  January,  1781,  to  cede  her  claims  to  the 
Western  land,  but  clogged  her  offer  with  two  impossible 
conditions : 
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First — That  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
should  be  guaranteed  to  her  forever. 

Secondly — That  all  grants  of  lands,  even  royal  grants, 
north  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  by  any  other  than 
her  authority  should  be  annulled  as  violations  of  her  char- 
tered rights.  Virginia  was  still  insisting  on  the  Charter 
of  1609,  though  vacated  and  annulled  in  1624. 

This  offer  with  these  conditions  Congress  declined  to 
accept  on  the  ground,  as  that  body  expressed  it,  "that 
these  conditions  were  incompatible  with  the  honor,  inter- 
ests and  peace  of  the  United  States." 

And  so  the  dispute  continued  for  three  years  longer 
unsettled,  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  and  unconditional 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  a  bar  to 
a  permanent  union  of  the  States. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1783,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  accepting  the  offer  of  Virginia  if  she  would 
waive  the  conditions  attached  to  it.  This  she  finally 
agreed  to  do,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  through  her 
delegates  in  Congress,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  one  of 
them,  Virginia  made  a  surrender  to  the  United  States  of 
her  claims  to  the  great  Northwest  without  condition  or 
reservation. 

In  the  meantime  Maryland,  confident  that  now,  as  New 
York  had  surrendered,  the  other  landed  States,  influenced 
by  that  act  and  impelled  by  a  strong  and  powerful  public 
sentiment  aroused  throughout  the  States,  would  follow 
her  example  and  yield  their  territorial  pretensions,  had, 
on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1781,  through  her  delegates  in 
Congress,  Daniel  Carroll  and  John  Hanson,  subscribed  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  first  constitutional 
union  of  these  States  was  complete. 

In  making  this  subscription,  however,  which  caused 
general  rejoicing  throughout  the  country,  Maryland  ex- 
pressed her  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditional  cession 
which  Virginia  had  made  and  in  the  legislative  act  author- 
izing her  delegates  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
declared  that  "by  her  acceding  to  the  Confederation  this 
State  does  not  relinquish  or  intend  to  relinquish  any  right 
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or  interest  she  hath  with  the  other  United  and  Confeder- 
ated States  to  the  back  country,  but  claims  the  same  as 
fully  as  set  out  in  her  declaration  and  instructions  which 
stand  entered  on  the  Journal  of  Congress,  referring  to  her 
motion  of  October  15,  1777,  and  her  instructions  of  De- 
cember 15,  1778,  and  protesting  further  that  no  Article 
of  the  Confederation  ought  or  should  bind  hei1  or  any  other 
State  to  guarantee  jurisdiction  over  the  back  lands  to  any 
individual  member  of  the  Confederation." 

Thus  safeguarding  her  subscription,  Maryland  rested, 
feeling  that,  whatever  might  be  the  greed,  ambition,  the 
delay  or  reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  landed  States, 
her  ultimate  triumph  was  assured  and  certain. 

Massachusetts  surrendered  her  claims  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1785 ;  Connecticut,  September,  1786,  reserving, 
however,  a  part  as  large  as  herself,  known  thereafter  as 
the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  a  reservation  much  criti- 
cised and  objected  to  at  the  time;  South  Carolina,  1787; 
North  Carolina,  1790,  and  Georgia  as  late  as  1802.  This 
is  Maryland's  record.  This  is  her  contribution  to  the 
great  work  of  building  up  this  nation. 

"It  was  the  brave  little  State  of  Maryland,"  says  Prof. 
John  Fiske  in  his  ''Crucial  Period  in  American  History," 
page  195,  "that,  by  leading  the  way  toward  the  creation 
of  a  national  domain,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Federal 
Union." 

Since  those  days  Maryland,  too,  made  her  cession  of 
territory  to  the  United  States.  The  soil  on  which  the 
Capital  of  our  country  stands  was  once  Maryland  soil, 
gladly  given  by  her  to  be  the  seat  of  government  of  that 
permanent,  paramount,  national  union  to  the  idea  of 
which  she  was  the  first  to  give  birth  and  the  realization 
of  which  was  ever  so  near  her  heart — of  a  union 

Where  jarring  interests  reconciled  create 

The  according  music  of  a  well-mixed  State; 

Where  strong  and  weak,  where  great  and  small  are  made 

To  serve,  not  suffer;  strengthen,  not  invade. 

Each  powerful  in  itself,  as  needful  to  the  rest, 

And  in  proportion  as  it  blesses — blest. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 


"And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


A  hundred  years — and  we  meet  today 

To  honor  those  who  have  passed  away, 

And  to  mark  the  time  when  our  flag  stood  fast 

Before  the  storm  of  the  British  blast, 

And  the  victory  that  came  when  desolation 

Seemed  the  inheritance  of  our  nation. 

The  soft,  pink  glow  of  the  early  morn 
Stretched  far  across  the  September  dawn; 
The  firing  had  ceased,  and  the  day  so  new 
Brought  again  our  country's  flag  to  view. 
Oh!  the  joyful  knowledge  it  still  was  there, 
For  over  the  fortress  it  stood  out  clear. 

All  through  the  night,  'mid  the  din  of  the  fray, 
One  had  stood  in  suspense  awaiting  the  day, 
While  dreams  that  awoke  in  the  long  hours'  fight 
Cried  out  for  victory,  and  triumph,  and  right; 
And  the  words  of  his  heart,  as  the  flag  was  unfurled, 
Were  written  in  song,  to  be  sung  to  the  world. 

To  the  man  who  could  in  conflict's  hour 
Write  lines  of  feeling,  so  full  of  power, 
All  honor  that  comes  from  the  nation  is  due, 
To  the  gentleman,  poet  and  soldier  true. 
A  toast  to  him  who  was  all  three — 
Long  live  the  name  of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

And  the  flag  that  he  loved — oh,  may  it  stand 

A  symbol  of  patriotism  in  this  glorious  land; 

May  the  stars  ever  shine  as  a  light  to  the  nation, 

With  honor  and  justice  its  nearest  relation; 

May  the  stripes,  floating  out  from  the  Capitol's  dome, 

Like  a  mantle  of  peace,  ever  rest  o'er  our  home. 

DELIA  H.  MADDOX, 
Major  William  Thomas  Chapter,  Md.  D.  A.  R. 
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Officers  of  the  Maryland  Line  Killed  and 
Wounded  at  Eutaw  Springs 

(Contributed  by  Francis  B.  Culver.) 


A  few  years  ago  the  writer  came  into  possession  of  an 
interesting-  letter  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1781  by  Captain 
William  Wilmott  of  the  Maryland  Line  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Benjamin  Talbott,  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
This  letter  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society. 

William  Wilmott  was  born  in  Baltimore  County  about 
the  year  1752,  and  while  in  command  of  an  important 
post  on  John's  Island,  S.  C,  rashly  led  an  expedition 
against  the  British  stationed  on  James'  Island,  near 
Charleston.  The  Americans  were  decoyed  into  an  ambus- 
cade and  brave  Wilmott  fell  while  righting  at  the  head 
of  his  command.  The  British  buried  the  young  officer 
with  all  the  military  honors  due  to  his  rank. 

According  to  the  historians  of  the  period,  Captain  Wil- 
mott was  killed  on  November  14,  1782,  just  one  month 
prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British. 
General  Mordecai  Gist,  however,  in  his  "Orderly  Book," 
states  that  Captain  Wilmott  was  "killed  on  James'  Island, 
26th  October,  1782."  At  any  rate,  young  Wilmott  of  the 
Maryland  Line  bears  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
last  commissioned  officer  to  shed  his  life's  blood  in  an 
engagement  between  American  and  British  troops  dur- 
ing the  Revolution. 

The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  in  South  Carolina  was 
fought  September  8,  1781.  Here  the  Marylanders  again 
made  use  of  the  bayonet,  from  which  circumstance  they 
were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "bayonets  of  the 
Revolution." 
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Captain  Wilmott  to  Captain  Talbott 

"Salsberry,  North  Carolina. 

~    0.    .  5th  Octr.  1781. 

Dr  Sir/. 

We  soon  shall  begin  to  conceive  ower  selves  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Camp,  not  being  now  but  150  Miles  of; 
we  have  accounts  from  them  every  day.  The  battle  of 
the  Utaw  Spring  is  said  to  be  severer  than  has  ever  been 
fought  with  us;  we  several  times  attacked  with  the 
bayonet  &  as  often  drove  the  Enemy.  The  loss  of  ower 
line  I  inclosed  to  my  brother  in  my  forth  letter  to  him, 
but  find  since  it  was  not  accurate;  we  lossed  4  killed  & 
7  wounded,  which  ware  Capts.  aDobson,  2Edgelly,  3Duvall 
&  4Gold;  wounded  Col.  5Howard;  Capts.  (JHugo,  rWool- 
ford,  -Gibson,  °Ewing,  10More  &  lxLin ;  Hugo  &  Woolf ord 
is  thought  to  be  mortal — 

I  will  write  you  more  fully  when  I  get  to  Camp ;  I  am 
very  desirous  to  hear  from  home  &  hope  you  will  not 
omit  writeing  to  informe  me  of  every  casualty  which  may 
happen  during  my  absence. 

Send  all  your  letters  through  the  Continental  Quarter- 
master's line  of  Express  which  is  a  safe  &  speedy  con- 
veyance; you  may  receive  all  my  letters  at  the  Quarter- 
master's office  in  Baltimore. 

I  brought  out  my  Certificates  with  me  not  knoweing 
when  I  left  home  that  I  should  not  return,  but  shall  send 
them  by  Oldham  when  he  comes  in. 

Adieu  with  respect, 

(Signed)   W.  Wilmot. 

Give  my  love  to  all  friends. 

Capt.  Benja.  Talbott, 

Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
(favd.  by  Lt.  Rutledge) . 


Note — 'Henry  Dobson,  2Edward  Edgerly,  ?Tsaac  Duvall,  Mames 
Gould,  "John  Eager  Howard,  "Thomas  Brogden  Hugo,  TWilliam 
Woolford,  "Jonathan  Gibson,  "James  Ewing,  "Zedekiah  Moore,  "John 
Lynn— F.  B.  C. 
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Some  Recollections  of  the 
Baltimore  Chapter,  Md.  D.  A.  R 

By    Its    First   Regent 
Alice   Key  Blunt 


TN  1891  Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott,  on  her  return  from  a  resi- 
-■"  dence  of  several  years  in  Washington,  where  her  hus- 
band had  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the  assistant  post- 
masters under  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Administration,  in- 
duced me,  with  others,  to  aid  her  in  forming  a  Chapter  in 
Baltimore  of  the  newly  organized  D.  A.  R.  Society  in 
Washington. 

We  had  great  trouble  in  interesting  the  women  of  this 
city  who  were  eligible  for  membership  in  this,  because 
the  Colonial  Dames  Society  engrossed  their  attention  com- 
pletely. However,  we  were  able,  in  October,  1891,  to  gather 
a  sufficient  number  for  forming  the  first  Chapter  in  Mary- 
land. Among  those  members  were  found  the  following 
names  in  the  record  kept  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Baltimore  Chapter:  Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott,  Miss  Alice 
Key  Blunt,  Miss  Eliza  T.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Alverda  Griffith, 
Miss  Elisabeth  Adams,  Miss  Elisabeth  Burnap,  Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Linthicum,  Mrs.  Cary  Chubb  Cottman,  Mrs. 
Ella  L.  Berkley  and  Miss  Margaret  P.  Keenan. 

The  honor  of  being  chosen  for  the  Chapter's  first  Re- 
gent was  mine,  and  we  met  at  Mrs.  Knott's  house  to 
organize  at  once.  She  was  anxious  to  have  us  in  working 
order  before  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  first  Continental 
Congress  in  February,  1892.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
I  accompanied  Mrs.  Knott  to  Washington  for  that  event 
and  represented  there  the  first  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
Maryland.  There  were,  I  think,  a  few  others,  daughters 
of  the  National  Society,  living  in  Baltimore  prior  to  that 
Congress.     Later  they  became  enthusiastic  members  and 
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helped  on  the  work  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  but  at  the 
first  Congress  only  a  few  Marylanders  were  present.  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  chosen  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent General.  At  that  early  period  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence we  had  selection  rather  than  election  to  office  of  those 
considered  best  fitted  to  take  a  leading  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  founders. 

This  first  Chapter  in  Maryland  was  named  the  Balti- 
more Chapter,  and  from  the  start  it  was  patriotic  in  spirit 
and  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings  proposed  for  making 
the  Society  a  powerful  and  well-organized  body  of  women. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  in  each  State  a  Governor  or 
head  officer  to  represent  the  State  on  the  National  Board 
of  Management,  and  a  State  Regent  was  appointed  to  be 
over  the  Chapters.  Mrs.  Knott  was  naturally  the  one 
selected  for  Maryland,  being  the  foundress  of  the  first 
Chapter  in  this  State.  I  remember  the  pleasure  it  gave 
me  to  nominate  her  for  that  office.  Mrs.  Devereux,  be- 
longing to  a  prominent  Maryland  family,  seconded  the 
nomination.  She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  D. 
A.  R.  Society  in  Washington  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Congress.  This  appointment  was  confirmed  and  Mrs. 
Knott  became  the  first  State  Regent  of  Maryland.  This 
office  is  considered  by  many  the  most  important  one  held 
on  the  National  Board  of  Management. 

The  First  Congress  was  composed  of  a  mere  handful  of 
members  and  was  a  contrast  to  the  present  throng  of 
vice-presidents  general,  State  regents  and  delegates  now 
filling  to  overflowing  the  Continental  Hall  every  session. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  President  General,  was 
very  gracious  and  showed  great  courtesy  to  those  present 
and  extended  the  hospitality  of  the  White  House  to  all 
members  of  the  new  Society  visiting  Washington  at  the 
time.  A  reception  she  gave  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
President,  on  that  occasion,  received  us  with  Mrs.  Harri- 
son and  we  were  entertained  in  their  private  drawing- 
room,  with  a  handsome  supper  served  later  in  the  dining- 
room.     That  first  Congress  and  many  subsequent  ones 
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were  held  in  a  small  church,  not  always  the  same,  and 
finally  in  a  theater,  for  the  representation  had  grown  too 
large  for  an  ordinary  hall  and  we  felt  the  need  sadly  of  a 
building  of  our  own  in  those  early  days  of  the  Society's 
existence. 

In  forming  such  an  organization  as  the  D.  A.  R.  Society 
we  had  on  the  list  of  those  composing  it  some  who  had  no 
lineal  descent  to  claim  and  others  who  wished  specially  to 
honor  a  distinguished  collateral  relation.  Mrs.  Knott  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Keenan,  were  of  the  latter  number. 

A  discussion  arose  regarding  eligibility  to  membership 
by  lineal  descent  only  at  this  first  Congress  in  1892.  I 
sided  with  that  view,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  true 
claim  to  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Society. 

Not  until  the  Third  Congress,  in  1894,  was  this  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  established  by  vote,  but  those 
members  who  had  entered  the  Society  prior  to  this  as  col- 
laterals were  not  required  to  change  their  application 
papers.  It  was  at  this  Congress  that  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Knott  to  be  Honorable  Vice-President  General  was 
made,  the  Maryland  delegates  nominating  her.  She  ac- 
cepted this  honor,  which  we  were  anxious  to  have  con- 
ferred in  recognition  of  her  service  to  Maryland  by  found- 
ing the  Baltimore  Chapter. 

As  State  Regent  she  had  done  much  to  establish  the  new 
Chapter  and  by  her  advice  we  had  progressed  steadily. 

On  March  18,  1892,  the  charter  of  the  Baltimore  Chap- 
ter was  granted  and  signed  by  Caroline  Scott  Harrison, 
President  General;  Mary  L.  Shields,  Recording  Secretary 
General,  and  countersigned  by  Regina  M.  Knott,  State 
Regent  of  Maryland.    Charter  No.  18. 

Later  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  according 
to  the  General  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  is 
elated  May  25,  1892,  and  certified  to  as  being  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  said  corporation.  Signed  by  William  A.  Stewart, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Witnessed  by  A.  Leo  Knott 
and  Geo.  McCaffray. 
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Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Regina  M.  Knott,  Alice 
Key  Blunt,  Elisabeth  Adams,  Emma  T.  Linthicum,  Cary  Chubb 
Cottman,  Ella  L.  Berkley,  Elisabeth  W.  Burnap,  Margaret  P. 
Keenan,  Eliza  S.  Thomas  and  Alverda  Griffith,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  do,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
General  Laws  of  the  State  authorizing  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions, hereby  form  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 

"The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  Baltimore  City." 

At  the  Third  Congress,  in  1894,  I  represented  the  Bal- 
timore Chapter  as  Regent,  with  one  delegate,  Miss  Mary 
S.  Hall,  and  two  alternates,  Miss  Maria  D.  Williams  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson.  The  Chapter  numbered  85  members. 
Mrs.  Knott  having  accepted  the  appointment  of  Honor- 
ary Vice-President  General,  the  State  Regent's  office 
became  vacant,  and  it  was  conferred  on  me.  This  office  I 
held  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chapter  in  October,  when  I 
resigned  it.  At  the  Fourth  Congress,  in  1895,  I  was  made 
a  Vice-President  General.  I  say  made,  but  appointed  by 
the  National  Board  is  the  proper  term. 

When  no  longer  Regent  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  I 
had  much  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  work  done  there. 
As  the  membership  had  increased,  it  was  decided  best  to 
hold  the  meetings  in  rooms  which  were  kindly  offered  us 
by  Miss  Cenas,  then  conducting  a  school  on  Eager  street 
near  Charles  street.  She  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Burnap, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Chapter. 

We  held  there  our  first  reception,  inviting  our  Balti- 
more friends,  and  on  that  occasion  we  had  some  flags 
loaned  us  for  the  decorations  by  Colonel  Boykin,  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment.  Our  entertainments  were  very  simple, 
and  we  purchased  an  outfit  for  the  refreshments  served. 

I  have  the  happiest  recollections  of  all  these  meetings, 
which  were  made  interesting  and  instructive  by  lectures 
on  Revolutionary  history  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  charming 
speaker,  and  others  quite  as  able  who  contributed  to  this 
work.     Later  meetings  were  held  at  the  Fifth  Regiment 
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Veterans'  rooms  on  Franklin  street  and  at  the  Hepta- 
sophs'  Building:  on  Cathedral  street. 

In  1896  I  became  interested,  with  others,  in  forming  a 
second  Chapter  in  Baltimore  intended  specially  for  young 
girls  and  young  married  women.  We  desired  to  have  no 
members  leave  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  and  at  first,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  members  and  myself,  there 
were  none  of  them,  who  applied,  members  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
Society. 

This  Chapter  was  named  the  Maryland  Line,  and  with 
this  event  I  necessarily  severed  my  membership  with  the 
Baltimore  Chapter,  but  it  holds  a  warm  place  in  my  heart 
and  ever  shall. 

SIGNATURE  OF  THE  CROSS 

The  mark  which  persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are  re- 
quired to  make  instead  of  their  signatures  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  this  practice,  having  formerly  been  fol- 
lowed by  kings  and  nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an 
instance  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient  times.  This 
signature,  however,  is  not  invariably  a  proof  of  such 
ignorance.  Anciently  the  use  of  the  mark  was  not  con- 
fined to  illiterate  persons,  for  among  the  Saxons  the  mark 
of  the  cross,  as  an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  per- 
sons signing,  was  required  to  be  attached  to  the  signature 
of  those  who  could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not  write.  In  those 
times,  if  a  man  could  write  or  even  read,  his  knowledge 
was  considered  proof  presumptive  that  he  was  in  holy 
orders.  The  clericus,  or  clerk,  was  synonymous  with  pen- 
man, and  the  laity  or  people  who  were  not  clerks  did  not 
feel  any  urgent  necessity  for  the  use  of  letters.  The  an- 
cient use  of  the  cross  was  therefore  universal,  alike  by 
those  who  could  and  those  who  could  not  write ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  symbol  of  an  oath,  from  its  sacred  associations, 
as  well  as  the  mark,  generally  adopted.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  expression,  "God  save  the  mark,"  as  a  form  of 
ejaculation  approaching  the  character  of  an  oath. 
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Our  New  American  History 

Fanny  Harnit 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 


/TSHERE  was  recently  held  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
**  and  some  of  its  sessions  in  our  own  Memorial  Con- 
tinental Hall,  a  "Congress  of  Constructive  Patriotism."  It 
was  a  notable  gathering,  composed  of  prominent  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  governors  of  States,  college  presi- 
dents, Democrats,  Republicans,  clergy  and  laymen,  all 
animated  by  the  same  purpose — to  further  patriotism 
through  education. 

Americans  are,  generally  speaking,  less  familiar  with 
the  history  of  their  own  country  than  are  the  educated 
people  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  among  which  the 
United  States  has  taken  its  place.  An  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  country  is  the  basis  of  true 
patriotism. 

It  is  the  function  of  patriotic  organizations  to  fur- 
ther the  knowledge  of  the  heroic  achievements  that  have 
developed  the  thirteen  struggling  colonies  into  the  most 
influential  nation,  in  some  respects,  of  modern  times. 
Our  country  is  comparatively  new  and  the  task  easy  com- 
pared to  that  of  our  English  cousins,  for  instance,  who 
must  begin  back  with  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons. 

Every  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution should  be  identified  with  the  movement  for  the 
popularization  among  our  people  of  the  study  of  United 
States  history.  The  settlement  and  growth  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic,  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
what  is  now  the  Middle  West,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
romantic  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  fabulous  wealth  washed  from  the  sands  of  California 
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by  the  Argonauts  of  '49,  the  check  to  our  national  prog- 
ress by  the  tremendous  conflict  of  the  Civil  War,  the  mar- 
velous scientific  and  industrial  achievements  of  the  last 
fifty  years  and  the  nation's  expansion  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  across  the  vast  Pacific  and  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal — all  this  is  a  story  that  under  the 
pen  of  an  able  historian  is  as  interesting  and  fascinating 
as  the  most  enchanting  work  of  fiction. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  have  very  discouraging  rec- 
ollections of  a  dry  narration  of  events  viewed  from  a 
strongly  biased  standpoint,  which  we  were  required  to 
commit  to  memory,  so  many  pages  per  day,  in  the  guise 
of  studying  history.  The  last  twenty  years  have  wit- 
nessed great  improvements  in  the  character  of  school 
histories,  and  our  new  education  is  fast  raising  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  above  the  level  of  the  teacher  who 
treats  her  subject  from  the  "four-pages-a-day"  stand- 
point. 

For  the  general  student  and  the  general  reader  there 
has  arisen,  too,  what  we  may  term  a  new  American  his- 
tory, whose  aim  is  to  interpret  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
American  people  and  to  disclose  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  found  expression  in  certain  events.  This  his- 
tory, in  harmony  with  the  age,  pursues  scientific  meth- 
ods, seeks  facts,  verifies  and  re-verifies  them  and  deduces 
convincing  conclusions. 

The  old  American  History,  which,  of  course,  is  not  so 
old  after  all,  was  a  narrative  one,  whose  authors  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  century  of  which 
they  wrote.  History,  in  the  broadest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  can  be  written  only  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
because  only  then  is  it  possible  to  get  necessary  material 
or  to  secure  the  perspective  and  proportion  that  only  dis- 
tance can  give. 

The  library  student  finds  rich  treasures  in  our  new 
American  History.  Justin  Winsor's  "Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical History  of  North  America"  is  an  exhaustive,  fully 
illustrated  work  that  possibly  merits  first  mention. 
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'The  History  of  North  America,"  edited  by  Guy  Carle- 
ton  Lee,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  'The  United  States 
— The  History  of  Three  Centuries,"  by  William  Esta- 
brook  Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis  Hewes,  is  complete 
and  interesting,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student 
with  leisure  and  love  for  the  subject  to  do  justice  to  a 
ten-volume  work. 

"A  History  of  the  American  People,"  five  volumes,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  our  historical  literature.  The 
reader  who  does  not  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  perusal 
of  this  work  is  not  only  devoid  of  patriotic  sentiment  but 
is  without  appreciation  of  sound  logic  and  pure  English 
diction. 

McMaster's  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States"  is  a  remarkably  well-written  work,  portraying 
largely  the  social  side  of  life.  Edward  Channing's  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  still  more  recent,  has  great 
merit. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  a  more 
extended  list  of  noteworthy  works  that  treat  the  history 
of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Our  new  American  History  offers  much  that  is  valuable, 
and  to  most  of  us  more  interesting  and  profitable,  in  the 
writings  of  authors  that  have  devoted  their  talents  and 
researches  to  certain  periods  in  the  nation's  progress. 
The  reader  who  desires  both  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion finds  unfailing  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  Parkman, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  our  new  American  His- 
tory. He  traced  cause  and  effect  with  rare  skill,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  vivid  and  complete  pictures  of  the 
times  of  which  he  wrote. 

John  Fiske  has  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner  sev- 
eral epochs,  his  "Critical  Period  of  American  History" 
being  especially  good.  "The  French  in  the  Heart  of 
America,"  by  John  Finley,  is  a  very  recent  contribution 
to  this  class  of  history. 

Bearing  upon  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  much 
has  been  written  and  much  calculated  to  give  a  narrow 
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and  distorted  view.  We  must  remember  that  the  Revo- 
lution was  not  a  revolt  of  a  united  people  against  British 
rule,  but  a  civil  war  in  reality — not  a  united  North  fight- 
ing against  a  united  South  across  an  imaginary  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  but  a  civil  war  in  which  almost  every 
community  was  divided  against  itself.  The  reconstruc- 
tion period  following  the  Revolution  was  shortened  ma- 
terially by  the  complete  elimination  of  those  whose  sym- 
pathies had  been  writh  the  Mother  Country.  Whatever 
their  previous  standing  in  the  community,  their  failure 
to  support  the  patriot  cause  made  them  Tories  and  ren- 
egades ;  they  were  given  short  shift  and  quick  notice, 
their  property  confiscated  and  many  thousands  were 
driven  into  Canada  or  to  the  British  Isles  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Some  of  us  have  made  acquaintances  and  even  warm 
friends  among  the  descendants  of  these  same  Tories  and 
have  found  these  intelligent  cultured  women  just  as  proud 
to  be  Daughters  of  the  Empire  as  are  we  to  be  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

If  one  is  interested  in  knowing  how  the  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  Englishman  of  today  regards  the  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  read  "The  American  Revolu- 
tion," by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  author  of  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay."  Goldwin  Smith  is  an- 
other Englishman  who  has  written  the  history  of  our 
country  in  a  brilliant  manner,  giving  food  for  thought 
even  to  the  reader  who  does  not  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sions. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "The  Story  of  The  Revolution" 
is  especially  interesting,  as  it  expresses  the  views  of  a 
man  prominent  in  the  present  political  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  prolific  writer  has  given  us  in  his  "War 
With  Spain"  an  interesting  volume,  of  which  he  says  in 
the  preface:  "It  is  not  too  soon  to  write  the  brief  chron- 
icles of  the  time  or  to  give  in  connected  and  coherent 
narration  a  history  which,  like  Browning's  poem,  shall 
tell  'how  it  strikes  a  contemporary.'  " 
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Biographical  literature  affords  one  of  the  best  means 
of  gaining  a  true  insight  into  the  developments  of  our 
country  in  government,  in  education,  in  commerce  and 
in  customs.  There  are  too  many  fine  biographies  of  the 
great  men  who  have  shaped  the  course  of  the  nation's 
history  to  permit  of  special  mention  here.  'The  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series"  may  well  be  recommended  to  young 
persons. 

Outside  of  the  realm  of  pure  history  "many  men  of 
many  minds"  and  women,  too,  are  devoting  themselves 
to  one  phase  or  another  of  our  history  in  the  exercise 
of  their  literary  talents.  "Historic  Highways  of  Amer- 
ica," by  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  is  a  delightful  series  that 
gives  one  an  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  environment 
and  geography  upon  individual  character  and  national 
development. 

Such  books  as  "The  Youth  of  Washington,"  by  Dr. 
Wier  Mitchell;  "The  Many-Sided  Franklin,"  by  Paul 
Leicestei  E^rd,  and  "Winning  the  West,"  by  Theodore 
Roosev  It,  have  great  value  and  influence  in  inspiring  a 
love  of  historical  reading  and  study.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  most  of  the  so-called  historical  novels  that  bid 
for  purchase  from  the  book  counters  and  for  position 
among  the  "six  best  sellers!"  "To  Have  and  To  Hold," 
"Janice  Meredith,"  "The  Girl  Philippa"  and  their  like 
may  serve  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  but  they  give  to 
the  immature  mind  a  very  distorted  picture.  There  are 
some  historical  novels  to  be  commended  to  the  youthful 
reader,  but  that,  as  Kipling  would  say,  "is  another  story." 

But  meagre  justice  is  here  given  to  the  subject.  It 
should  be  both  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  every  loyal 
Daughter  to  inform  herself  and  to  exert  her  influence 
in  the  direction  of  a  wider  general  acquaintance  with 
what  is  offered  in  our  new  American  History. 

A  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  past  means 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  of  the  present 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  a  broader  humanity 
and  a  sounder  patriotism. 
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